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CHAPTER  I 

THE  STOP 

Emily  had  already  knocked  without  answer.  To  be 
sure,  it  had  been  a soft  knock,  as  Emily’s  knocks  al- 
ways were  ; but  it  had  been  the  signal  agreed  upon  — 
one  tap  and  then  two.  As  she  waited,  listening,  the 
chapel-bell  struck  six,  vibrantly  near.  That  decided 
her.  It  was  getting  late.  The  thought  of  the  automobile 
frightened  her  into  a second  knock,  almost  peremptory. 
What  could  be  the  matter  ! No  answer.  With  quick 
decision,  she  opened  the  door  a crack  and  looked  in. 
The  lamp  was  unlighted,  the  room  unoccupied,  — no 
one  on  the  couch,  no  one  at  the  big  desk  with  its 
white  litter  of  papers,  no  one  at  the  long  centre-table 
darkened  with  books.  A fern,  the  delicate  lines  of 
which  swayed  from  a stand  in  the  window,  seemed 
the  only  living  thing.  A gust  of  wind,  spiced  with 
burning  leaves,  rustled  the  papers  on  the  desk  and 
blew  cold  on  Emily’s  cheek.  She  opened  the  door 
wider  and  stepped  in.  There  was  frost  in  that  air  and 
the  fern  was  choice.  When  the  wind  had  blown  the 
door  to  behind  her,  she  at  last  became  aware  of  a 
girl’s  figure  at  the  window,  against  the  gray  of  the 
twilight. 

“ Margot ! You  ? ” she  cried.  “ Are  you  ill  ? Did  n’t 
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you  hear  me  knock  ? It  is  you,  Margot  ? ” And  she 
stopped,  uncertain. 

“ Yes,”  said  the  girl  at  the  window.  “It  is  I.”  Her 
voice  was  strange  and  stifled. 

Instinctively  Emily’s  arms  went  out  to  her.  “You 
could  not  answer  me ! What  is  it,  dear  ? Are  you  hurt  ? ” 
she  cried.  And  then,  when  no  response  except  a sob 
came  to  her,  she  fumbled  for  matches,  adding,  “ I 
just  knew  something  would  happen  to  you  in  that 
great  German  machine  of  yours,  with  a French  chauf- 
feur ! There ’s  more  than  the  ordinary  risk  of  automo- 
biling!  There ’s  a racial  misunderstanding.” 

As  the  match  sputtered  and  flared  under  the  green 
lamp-shade,  the  girl  at  the  window  turned  and  dropped 
among  the  pillows  on  the  couch.  The  light  flashed  on 
the  brass  buttons  of  her  long  motor-coat,  and  revealed 
her  ashen  face,  her  blown  fair  hair,  the  disordered  red 
veil  slipping  from  her  hat. 

Emily  sank  on  her  knees  beside  her.  “ What  is  it, 
dear?”  she  cried  again.  “ Can’t  you  tell  me?  ” 

“ I have  seen  death ! I have  seen  death  ! ” the  other 
said  brokenly,  shuddering  down  among  the  pillows. 
“ Ach  ! to  be  like  that ! ” 

“ You  poor  darling ! You  poor  child  ! Are  you  hurt  ? 
How  cold  you  are  ! ” And  she  caught  Margot’s  hands 
and  tugged  at  her  heavy  gloves.  “Just  tell  me,  dear, 
whether  you  are  hurt ! Did  something  break  ? ” 

Margot  shuddered  again  and  buried  her  face  closer 
in  the  cushions.  “ It  was  little  Denny  ! ” she  whispered, 
bursting  into  sobs. 

“ What ! ” Emily  began  to  exclaim,  then  stopped. 
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Better  let  her  cry,  she  decided,  and  turned  to  close  the 
window  and  put  a match  to  the  fire.  Then,  as  the 
flames  leaped  from  paper  to  kindling,  she  sat  on  the 
couch  and  unbuttoned  the  coat.  “ Your  hands  are  like 
ice,  dearest,”  she  said  gently.  “ Let  me  get  your  things 
off,  and  then  you  can  watch  the  fire.  How  sweet  the 
hickory  is  already ! ” 

The  other  did  not  lift  her  head.  “ Ach  ! to  be  that 
way ! ” she  sobbed  on  bitterly. 

“ I know,  dear,  I know  ! But  you  are  here  in  your 
own  sitting-room  and  there ’s  going  to  be  a glorious 
fire.  Open  your  eyes  and  look  at  me,  won’t  you  ? ” 
And  again  she  kissed  the  wet  cheek. 

“ I fear  so  to  again  see  his  eyes,”  Margot  whis- 
pered, catching  Emily’s  hand.  “Ach,  I have  not 
known  death  is  like  that ! Fraulein  Had  wig  has  never 
told  me  it  is  like  that ! ” 

A golden  firelight  filled  the  room.  “ Just  open  your 
eyes  and  see ! ” Emily  persisted  gently.  “ Don’t  fear, 
dearest ! Such  a fine  blaze ! All  last  summer’s  sun- 
shine in  its  warmth  ! ” 

Suddenly,  Margot  flung  her  arms  around  her,  cry- 
ing wildly,  “ It  was  little  Denny,  Emily  ! Little  Denny 
that  brings  our  wash ! He  was  so  white ! ” 

“ Yes,  dear,  yes ! I know ! Death  has  come  twice 
to  us.  Will  it  help  you  to  tell  me  ? You  are  not  to  be 
blamed,  darling ! ” 

Margot  started  back  violently.  “ Ach,  it  was  not 
my  machine ! I should  be  mad  if  it  had  been.  But 
afterwards,  — when  — when  it  was  over,  — then  have 
I taken  him  in  my  arms.  Often  have  I promised  to 
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make  for  him  a little  ride  — and  so — so  have  I kept 
to  my  promise!”  And  again  she  wept  wildly  and 
buried  her  face  on  her  friend’s  shoulder. 

“ Yes,  dear,  yes  I ” Emily  repeated,  holding  her 
close. 

Presently,  the  sobs  quieted  and  she  went  on  rapidly, 
in  a half  whisper,  “ It  was  this  way.  I was  wild  with 
homesickness  from  hearing  the  German  choral  that 
in  chapel  they  were  singing  this  morning.  The  air  was 
still  and  the  music  has  come  in  my  window  quite  clear. 
And  then  in  the  laboratory,  Professor  Landschad  has 
chatted  with  me  about  Leipzic,  and  my  heart  was 
heavy.  And  so  I have  ordered  Felix  to  bring  the  ma- 
chine, and  I could  not  find  thee,  and  I could  not  bear 
the  others  when  my  mood  was  so  sad,  and  so  I went 
alone.  And  as  we  have  gone  through  Willow  Street  to 
the  Valley  Road,  the  little  lad  wasplaying  by  the  bridge 
with  some  other  little  lads  and  his  dog  — the  ragged, 
white-eyed  dog  that  carries  one  end  of  the  stick  for 
the  clothes-basket.  And  Denny  waved  to  me  and 
shouted,  and  Patsy  tried  to  follow,  and  Denny  ran 
after  him  and  called  to  him.  And  I have  flown  on 
down  the  Valley  Road  and  out  over  the  mountain  and 
back.  Ach!  it  was  heavenly — the  wind  in  my  face  I The 
world  seemed  so  good ! And  when  I have  come  back 
across  the  bridge  — there  — there  was  a crowd  — and 
dust  on  beyond  — and  there,  on  — ” She  stopped  and 
shuddered,  clasping  Emily’s  hand  tighter  still. 

“ You  poor  dear,  you!  I can  guess!  Don’t — ” 

“ Ach,  but  I must  tell  thee  ! Thou  must  know  it  all. 
Shut  up  in  my  heart  it  does  me  much  pain.  He  was  on 
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the  grass  by  the  roadside  — quite  still  — and  the  little 
dog  was  close  to  him  — and  the  people  have  not  known 
what  to  do  — no  one  — just  workmen  on  the  bridge. 
And  we  stopped  and  I cried  to  give  him  to  me  quick, 
to  go  to  the  hospital.  And  then  he  was  in  my  arms  — 
and  Patsy  was  close  at  my  feet.  And  we  flew  — and 
his  head  was  against  me,  here,  Emily,  — and  his  curls 
were  wet — Ach!  why  has  not  Fraulein  Hiidwig  told 
me  how  it  is  to  die ! ” And  again  she  shuddered  and 
sobbed  on  Emily’s  shoulder. 

“And  was  it  quite  too  late,  dear?”  Emily  asked 
presently,  stroking  her  hair,  and  seeing  for  the  first 
time  a dark  little  stain  on  the  breast  of  the  coat. 

“ Ach,  yes  ! It  had  been  quick  — like  that  — when 
the  machine  — And  then  it  had  gone  on,  the  devil  of 
a thing ! And  his  mother  came,  all  tears  and  tremb- 
ling, and  crying,  ‘ My  little  boy  ! My  little  boy ! ’ — 
a little  poor,  white,  frightened  mother ! Ach,  I have 
not  known  there  is  so  bitter  a thing  in  life ! It  aches 
in  the  heart,  life  does  ! ” 

And  she  drew  away,  and,  seeming  to  go  far  in  her 
thought,  stared  into  the  flames.  But  she  did  not  pro- 
test as  Emily  slipped  off  her  coat  and  took  hat  and 
veil.  Like  a child  too  weary  to  have  a will  of  her  own, 
she  allowed  herself  to  be  put  into  her  wrapper  and 
tucked  up  among  the  pillows  on  the  couch. 

“ How  good  thou  art  to  me ! ” she  murmured. 
“ And  now  thou  ’It  go  to  supper,  if  it  is  the  time, 
liebchen.  I cannot  guess  the  time.  Since  this  morning 
it  is  to  me  a year ! Ach,  that  little  dog  ! He  was  like 
me.  He  has  not  understood  this  thing  of  dying.  He 
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whined  and  trembled  so.”  And  again  she  sobbed,  her 
face  hidden  in  the  pillows. 

“ I ’ll  stay  with  you,  dearest,”  Emily  said,  on  her 
knees  at  the  side  of  the  couch.  “ Just  hold  to  me.  You 
see,  it ’s  been  a shock  — a fearful  shock.  Why,  any 
one  would  feel  just  as  you  do.  Don’t  be  frightened, 
darling ! And  now  I ’ll  ring  for  tea  and  toast,  and 
send  word  down  to  Mrs.  Updike  that  we  are  not  coming 
to  supper.  A cup  of  tea  will  brace  you  up  a lot.” 

So  she  rang,  and  set  forth  the  tea-table  by  the 
couch,  and  got  out  jam  and  fruit  from  a cupboard 
under  the  window  seat.  And  Margot’s  sobs  grew  less 
frequent  and  her  figure  less  rigid.  From  downstairs 
there  came  a clatter  of  dishes  and  the  faint  ring  of 
much  laughter. 

“And  now,  dear,  a cup  of  tea,”  Emily  said  softly, 
when  the  maid  had  gone. 

Margot  did  not  turn  her  gaze  from  the  fire.  “ Now 
I know  what  it  means  to  say,  ‘ as  still  as  death,’  ” she 
was  saying,  half  to  herself.  “ Before  I have  not  known. 
Once,  before  a long  time,  when  I was  quite  a little 
girl,  my  bird  has  died,  but  I have  not  seen  it.  FrMein 
Hadwig  has  said  it  was  too  ugly  for  me  to  see,  and 
has  sent  it  away.  Lottchen  has  said  that  Fraulein 
has  buried  it  under  the  rose-bushes,  and  Lottchen 
has  wanted  to  dig  it  up,  but  I would  not,  if  it  was 
ugly.  So  I have  not  known.  And  then  when  the  roses 
have  come,  they  were  lovely  and  so  I forgot.  And 
once  — ” 

“But  take  your  tea  first,  Margot,  dear,”  Emily 
pleaded,  “ and  then  we  ’ll  talk,  and  you  ’ll  tell  me 
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many  tilings  I want  to  know.”  She  drew  the  table 
nearer  the  couch  and  piled  the  pillows  up.  “ Tea ’s  fine 
after  a shock.  Mother  seldom  drinks  it  unless  some- 
thing has  gone  wrong,  or  suddenly  and  surprisingly 
right,  and  then  tea  does  soothe  and  comfort  her.”  As 
she  went  on  in  her  soft,  unexcited  voice,  Margot  be- 
gan to  sip  her  tea  and  eat  her  toast,  leaning  back 
among  her  pillows.  “ Now  I take  it  so  often  that  there ’s 
nothing  left  to  soothe  and  quiet  me,”  Emily  rambled 
on  as  she  sipped.  “I  just  have  to  simmer  down  and 
get  over  things.” 

“ But,  Emilchen,  thou  art  so  much  the  master  of 
thyself ! Life  seems  all  clear  before  thee  and  thou  art 
so  strong ! Thou  hast  such  hold  of  life ! ” 

“Have  I?”  Emily  answered,  smiling  a little  into 
the  flames  in  her  relief  at  the  turn  of  the  talk.  “ I 
did  n’t  know  I had.  It  is  n’t  that  I have  hold  of  life, 
dear.  It’s  because  almost  everything  has  happened 
to  us  that  can  happen.  You  see.  Father  died  suddenly, 
and  John  was  shot  in  Manila,  and  then  there ’s  hardly 
any  money  for  Mother  and  Helen  and  me.  So  most 
things  have  happened,  and  there ’s  not  much  to  be 
frightened  about.  And  then,  of  course,  we  ’re  old-fash- 
ioned, I suppose,  for  we  have  lots  of  faith  and  we  feel 
sure  that  God  knows  and  helps.  But  it ’s  time  for  more 
tea,  dearest,  and  to  put  on  another  log.  Fill  my  cup, 
too,  will  you  ? ” And  she  threw  on  the  wood  so  vigor- 
ously that  flocks  of  sparks  flew  up  the  chimney  amid 
a lively  crackling  and  a fresh  smell  of  hickory. 

Margot  was  slow  over  her  tea.  Her  thoughts  seemed 
to  follow  Emily’s  heavily.  “I  know  not  thy  way,  lieb- 
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chen,”  she  said  at  last  slowly.  “ Only  I know  thou  ’rt 
calm  and  strong.  I myself  seem  just  a baby,  and  to- 
night I am  born  again  into  a different  life.  And  what 
do  studying  and  degrees  all  come  to,  if  life  is  like 
this ! ” And  she  set  down  her  cup  and  threw  herself 
back  among  the  cushions,  her  arms  clasped  behind 
her  head.  “ Dear  ones  should  prepare  us  for  the  truth, 
and  not  tell  us  there  is  ever  joy,”  she  added  slowly, 
her  eyes  brimming ; “ and  then  we  by  ourselves  have 
to  learn.” 

For  the  first  time,  Emily  felt  tears  in  her  own  eyes, 
and  she  did  not  answer.  Somehow,  the  whole  of  Mar- 
got’s loneliness  was  summed  in  what  she  had  just  said 
— a loneliness  at  which  Emily  had  guessed  but  which 
Margot  had  never  confessed.  Yet  it  was  strange  to 
think  of  loneliness  in  connection  with  Margot.  Now, 
even  after  her  sad  avowal  and  her  terror,  it  was  hard 
to  associate  her  with  anything  that  was  not  joyous  and 
brilliant  and  splendid,  as  she  lay  there  in  her  scarlet 
kimono,  with  the  firelight  shining  on  her  rings  and 
her  long,  unbound  blond  braids.  Her  weeping  was 
over,  but  her  eyes  were  heavy  and  her  cheeks  flushed. 

Emily  drew  a long  breath,  and  then  said  very  gently, 
“But,  Margot,  it’s  just  because  you ’ve  lived  so  on 
the  heights,  always  with  fearfully  clever  people  who 
have  adored  you,  and  they ’ve  kept  sad  things  from 
you.” 

“ Truly,”  she  answered  quickly,  “ they  have  kept 
things  from  me.  That  was  the  great  wish  of  my  father, 
to  have  all  sad  things  kept  from  me.  He  has  so  willed 
it,  and  what  my  father  has  willed,  that  is  all  Frau- 
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lein  Hadwig  has  lived  for.  But  now  it  has  come  — 
the  knowing ! ” 

Emily  looked  again  at  her  lovely  radiance.  “ I 
think  I know  why  your  father  willed  it  so,  Margot, 
dear,”  she  said.  “ Forgive  my  being  personal  and 
blunt.  But  he  knew  how  glorious  you  were  going  to  be 
and  he  wanted  you  kept  all  joy  till  — till  nature  had 
finished.  He  wanted  you  just  as  you  are,  like  a lovely 
June  day  without  a cloud.” 

“No,  no!”  she  broke  in  vehemently.  “It  was  not 
that  way.  When  my  father  was  dead,  I was  only  five 
years  old.  He  willed  it  so  because  he  had  so  suffered 
when  my  mother  has  died.  You  see,  that  was  when 
I came,  a stupid  baby,  that  my  mother  has  died. 
Fraulein  Hadwig  has  related  me  it  all ; how  my  father 
has  then  said  that  never  should  I see  any  sad  things 
or  know  of  a God  that  makes  misery,  and  that  all  my 
money  should  go  to  keep  me  gay  and  free.  And  he 
made  to  be  built  the  Villa  Wotan,  which  is  my  house 
in  Leipzig,  and  it  is  far  out  in  Gohlis,  and  all  sunshine 
and  all  beautiful,  and  he  has  brought  Fraulein  Had- 
wig to  care  for  me.  And  then  he  has  died  and  — ” 

“ But  then,  when  he  died,  did  they  not  let  you  see 
him,  your  father?  Even  so  little  as  you  were,  you 
would  have  felt  the  strangeness  of  death.” 

“ Ach,  no  I ” Margot  answered  with  a sad  little 
smile.  “ Death  was  then  on  my  father’s  side  to  keep 
the  secret  from  me.  It  was  in  the  snows  of  the  Monte 
Rosa,  and  it  takes  forty  years  for  him  to  come  down. 
So,  he  cannot  help  it  that  I shall  know  all  the  bitter 
lessons  when  I go  to  meet  him  on  the  Monte  Rosa.” 
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Emily  was  silent.  For  a moment  it  was  as  if  she 
were  struggling  for  heart-beats  in  as  high,  remote  al- 
titudes as  those  in  which  Professor  Merveldt  had  lost 
his  life.  And  Margot,  so  near  her,  and  grown  so  bewil- 
deringly  dear  to  her  during  the  weeks  since  the  open- 
ing of  college,  had  receded  into  a great  strangeness. 

“ Yes,”  Margot  went  on  quietly,  as  if  to  herself, 
twisting  a long  braid  round  and  round  her  finger, 
“ I shall  be  there  at  the  Monte  Rosa  when  he  comes, 
if  I still  live  then.  And  dost  thou  not  see,  liebchen,  how 
soon  it  will  be,  after  all  ? Not  half  so  long  as  I al- 
ready have  lived ! Fraulein  Hadwig  and  I have  to- 
gether talked  many  times  about  how  beautiful  he  was, 
and  I shall  know  him  at  once,  geliebte  Vater ! ” And 
she  lay  back  among  the  pillows,  gazing  into  the  flames. 

Suddenly,  the  logs  broke,  filling  the  room  with  an 
even  rosier  glow.  Just  as  suddenly,  Emily  flung  her- 
self on  her  knees  and  buried  her  face  in  Margot’s  lap. 

“Was  hast  du,  liebchen  ? ” Margot  said  tenderly, 
pressing  Emily’s  hand  to  her  lips.  “ Have  I tired  thee 
all  out  with  my  tears  and  my  story  ? Forgive  ! ” 

“ No,  no ! ” Emily  cried,  looking  up  with  tears  on 
her  cheeks.  “But  you ’ve  grown  so  far  from  me, Mar- 
got. Somehow  what  you  tell  is  so  strange  and  far 
from  my  life,  that  I seem  to  have  lost  you,  and  the 
weeks  we  have  been  friends  are  like  a dream.  And 
they  mean  much  to  me,  dear ! ” 

“ And  much  to  me ! ” Margot  said,  as  they  clasped 
hands.  “ It  was  most  dear  to  find  thy  friendship  in 
this  new  land.  It  is  my  mother’s  land  and  my  heart 
would  have  ached  to  find  no  love  in  it.” 
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“But  always,”  Emily  went  on,  “when  you  give  me 
glimpses  of  your  other  life,  I seem  far  from  you.  You 
seem  so  different  from  us,  so  little  a part  of  us.  I feel 
so  sure  we  can’t  hold  you,  and  you  ’ll  go  back  to  Ger- 
many — and  then  — ” 

She  stopped.  In  the  silence,  the  prayer-meeting  bell 
on  the  Second  Church  clanged  out,  laughter  and  light 
footsteps  went  by  the  door. 

Then  Margot’s  clasp  grew  firmer  and  she  said,  “ It 
is  just  even  with  me,  to  go  home  or  to  stay  here. 
Thou  shouldst  know  the  story,  dear  friend,  and  then 
thou  wilt  see.  I inherit  the  story  and  so  my  life  must 
be.  My  father,  Hugo  von  Merveldt,  angered  his  fa- 
ther in  following  Max  Stirner  and  Nietzsche  and  the 
others  who  would  be  quite  free.  My  grandfather  was 
most  fearfully  religious.  There  was  a chapel  in  Schloss 
Merstein  and  all  the  days  of  fast  were  kept,  and  two 
daughters  were  in  the  cloister.  But  my  father,  the 
only  son,  he  has  flung  away,  and  at  Leipzig  and  in 
Berlin  he  got  himself  quite  free  of  all  that,  and  has 
taken  out  his  Monist  papers,  and  my  grandfather  has 
disinherited  him  and  willed  Schloss  Merstein  to  the 
Church  — to  atone  for  my  father  ! ” She  smiled  bit- 
terly. “ For  the  Church  it  was  a lucky  day  when  my 
father  did  that ! And  so  when  my  father  had  made 
his  doctor,  he  came  to  this  free  country  to  teach  biology 
and  the  other  things,  and  he  was  called  here  to  this 
college  and  — ” 

“ Here ! Why,  Margot,  how  wonderful  it  all  is  ! ” 

“Yes,  here,”  Margot  went  on  abstractedly,  as  if 
lost  in  the  telling  of  a familiar  tale.  “ I have  it  all  from 
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Fraulein  Hadwig.  It  was  a little,  young  college  then, 
and  my  mother  was  in  his  classes.  Thou  shalt  hear 
now  the  dear  part  of  the  story.  My  mother  was 
orphan  and  had  much  money,  all  made  in  plows  and 
machines  that  till  the  fields,  and  my  mother’s  aunt, 
who  has  taken  care  of  her  always,  was  fearfully  re- 
ligious, too,  — ' but  in  a way  that  was  quite  different, 

— a way  less  poetic  and  artistic,  Fraulein  Hadwig 
has  said.  Presbyterian  ? Is  it  so  you  call  it  ? And  my 
mother’s  aunt  thought  it  sinful  to  care  for  so  much 
learning  when  there  were  so  many  Chinamen  just 
waiting  to  be  Presbyterians — that  is  how  Fraulein 
Hadwig  relates  it.  And  my  father  and  my  mother 
loved  each  other  and  ran  away  and  were  married.  And 
soon  Leipzig  called  my  father  to  a chair,  and  then  I 
have  come  and  — and  that  is  the  end.”  She  drew  a 
long  breath  and  stopped. 

Emily’s  face  was  radiant.  “ How  wonderful,  won- 
derful ! ” she  exclaimed.  “ Why,  dear,  no  wonder  you 
are  what  you  are.  You  are  made  of  intellect  and  love 
and  spirit.  No  wonder  you  seem  like  a strange  and 
beautiful  bird  flown  down  here  from  some  land  of 
fairy.  The  whole  college  is  crazy  about  you,  watching 
and  wondering,  and  jealous  of  me  because  we  are 
friends.  And  Professor  Landschad  is  head  over  ears 

— all  the  girls  say  so  — in  — ” 

“ Ach,  with  the  Herr  Professor  it  is  not  as  thou 
sayest,  Emilchen  ! It  is  because  I am  from  his  land 
and  we  have  much  that  is  common  together.  And 
with  the  girls  it  is  because  I do  as  I please,  and  there 
are  no  rules  for  me,  and  then  it  is  my  machine  and  my 
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dachshund — and  my  clothes.  Fraulein  Hiidwig  has  said 
that  the  Americans  dress  with  no  meaning,  — it  is  with 
them  all  style,  — and  so  she  has  tried  with  my  clothes  — 
that  they  shall  express  me.  But  it  makes  small  differ- 
ence ! I must  finish  my  story,  so  thou  wilt  understand 
— to-night  and  everything.  I shall  be  nevermore  the 
same  after  to-night.  I shall  need  great  help  and  thou 
shalt  help  me.  But  first,  thou  shalt  know  all,  nicht 
wahr  ? ” 

“ Yes,  all  that  you  want  me  to  know,  dear.  And 
then  perhaps  you  will  let  me  show  you  mother’s  and 
my  road  to  peace,”  Emily  finished  fervently. 

“ I do  not  know,  I do  not  know,”  Margot  answered 
absently,  with  no  answering  look.  “ But  to  finish 
quickly  my  story!  After  my  mother  has  died,  my 
father  has  brought  Fraulein  Hiidwig  to  me.  In  the 
University  they  have  studied  together,  and  she  too 
is  Monist,  and  she  Is  very  gay  and  all  free,  without 
caring  for  — for  conventions,  as  you  say.  I myself 
care  nothing  for  conventions,  because  of  Fraulein 
Hadwig.  And  my  father  has  told  her  to  give  me 
much  nature  and  to  keep  me  always  gay  and  quite 
away  from  all  religions,  — from  everything  that  has 
in  it  the  old  superstitions  and  the  stupid  imprison- 
ment of  the  mind,  — and  to  make  my  body  strong  and 
my  spirit  not  soft.  And  then  my  father  finished  his 
great  book,  ‘ God  through  Heredity,’  — thou  shalt  read 
it,  Emilchen,  — and  went  off  to  take  his  holiday  in 
the  mountains.  And  the  storm  on  the  Monte  Eosa  — 
it  was  the  end  1 And  in  his  will  he  has  said  that  I 
should  come  to  my  mother’s  land,  after  my  degree  in 
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Leipzig,  to  study  one  year  English  in  my  mother’s 
college  — and  to  see  my  relatives,  if  they  would  wish 
to  see  me.  And  so  — ” she  got  up  and  stretched  her 
arms  wearily  above  her  head.  “ And  so,  dear  friend, 
thou  dost  understand  all  — and  why  I to-night  so 
little  understand.” 

The  fire  had  died  down  to  a dull  glow.  Emily  sat 
close  to  the  hearth.  Margot  leaned  on  the  mantel,  her 
head  bowed  on  her  arms. 

“ Little  Denny!  ” she  said  softly.  “ I have  given  him 
the  ride  I have  promised.  What  a still,  white  ride ! ” 

“ Margot,”  Emily  said,  after  a long  while,  poking  a 
chip  into  the  embers,  “ little  Denny  is  teaching  you 
more  — and  more  precious  things — than  the  whole 
college  can  in  all  its  courses.  Just  wait  and  you  ’ll 
understand.  I only  wish  mother  were  here  to  help  you. 
I ’m  so  dull.  But  there ’s  Mr.  Helm,  our  minister.  I 
wish  you ’d  let  him  talk  to  you.  He ’d  calm  you.  He ’s 
glorious  — so  sure  in  his  faith  and — ” 

“ Please,  please,  Emilchen  I I cannot ! I will  have 
no  priests  and  ministers.  Thoushalt  be  my  minister  — 
liebchen ! ” And  Margot’s  almost  sharply  decisive 
tone  grew  suddenly  gentle  as  she  saw  Emily’s  flush. 

“ But  I am  so  dull,”  Emily  repeated. 

“ How  canst  thou  say  that  of  thyself,  with  all  thy 
genius  for  love?  What  I need  is  much  love.  And  to- 
morrow thou  shalt  begin  with  thy  help.  We  will  take 
flowers  down  to  little  Denny,  and  his  mother  will 
need  things.  But  ach,  I cannot  go  alone ! Thou  wilt 
come  with  me  ? ” 

“ Of  course  I ’ll  come ! And  to-night  I am  going  to 
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camp  in  here  on  the  couch  to  be  near  you,  you  glori- 
ous child,  you ! You  need  more  company  than  your 
own  soul  to-night.” 

“I  can  see  but  his  blue-veined  lids  so  heavily  shut,” 
Margot  said  with  a little  shudder. 

“ Come,  dearest,  to  bed ! ” Emily  pleaded,  her  arm 
around  her. 


CHAPTER  II 

A SIGN- BOARD 

When  the  hamlet  of  Riverby  began  its  leisurely, 
whimsical  climb  up  from  the  meadows,  some  two 
hundred  years  ago,  it  little  realized  that  it  was  to  be, 
in  years  to  come,  the  seat  of  a great  college  for  women. 
Had  a prophetic  sense  directed  its  unhurried  growth 
into  a town,  churches  and  residences  and  shops  would 
not  have  scattered  so  informally  among  the  elms  on 
the  fair  plateau  — plateau  and  trees  purposed  by 
nature  for  a lordly  college  campus,  but  disposed  by 
man  into  a pleasant  irregularity  of  shady  streets.  And 
yet  the  college  had  claimed  her  own,  establishing  her- 
self in  the  massive  permanence  of  red  sand-stone  at 
the  converging  point  of  the  shady  streets.  Moreover, 
she  was  settling  herself  with  a truly  feminine  assurance 
in  her  rather  close  green  quarters,  taking  garden  after 
garden  into  her  lawns  and  gardens,  and  erasing  old 
green-shuttered,  primly  roofed  houses  in  order  to  pile 
up  her  dormitories.  Resultant  of  this  hesitating  spread 
and  growth,  the  college  was  a pleasant  irregularity  of 
cement  walks  and  green  turf,  in  and  out  among  lofty 
buildings,  from  the  top  stories  of  which  there  were  to 
be  seen  Riverby  straggling  uphill  ward  away  from  the 
lush  meadows  and  the  willowed  river ; and  beyond  the 
river,  the  mountains,  behind  which  lurked  sunrises  and 
new  moons. 
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If  the  college  was  the  climax  of  the  town  architect- 
urally and  intellectually,  the  streets  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  where  the  railroads  skirted  the  meadows,  were 
the  anticlimax.  They  were  streets  of  small,  shabby 
cottages  in  small,  shabbily  fenced  gardens,  from  which 
emerged  lawless  sunflowers  and  hollyhocks  and  morn- 
ing-glories, as  well  as  innumerable  barefooted,  bare- 
headed children.  The  signs  that  swung  at  intervals 
from  sagging  gate-posts  proclaiming  “ family- wash- 
ing ” or  “ dressmaking,”  and  the  names  over  the  oc- 
casional corner  saloon  or  wilted  market,  all  gave  an 
Irish  interpretation  to  children  and  gardens.  The 
“ Patch,”  as  the  neighborhood  was  dubbed,  seemed 
hardly  a part  of  the  finely  self-conscious  old  town, 
with  its  college  and  its  traditions.  And  yet  there 
were  lovely  bits  there,  quite  aside  from  the  children ; 
now  and  then  a garden  rioted  into  a Celtic  lavishness 
of  color,  and  from  certain  street-corners  there  was  the 
shine  of  the  river  beyond  the  fields. 

At  the  corner  of  Willow  and  View  streets,  the 
small  white  cottage  had  both  garden  and  river-glimpse, 
and  an  old  gnarled  willow  tree  at  its  gate.  Emily  and 
Margot  were  just  opening  the  little  gate  under  the 
willow.  The  automobile  had  stopped  a block  away, 
in  a crowd  of  children.  Emily  was  careful  not  to 
let  the  gate  slam,  anxiously  aware,  all  the  time,  of 
Margot’s  staring  fearfully  at  the  little  house.  It  was  a 
cool,  bare,  brilliantly  sunlit  morning,  with  last  flowers 
in  the  borders  and  last  yellow  leaves  circling  slowly 
down  through  the  windless  air.  The  sparrows  chirped 
in  the  creeper  over  the  cottage.  Around  the  small, 
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close-cut  grass-plot,  the  asters  showed  vividly  red  and 
yellow  and  purple. 

Margot,  pale  behind  her  armful  of  pink  roses,  waited 
until  Emily  had  closed  the  gate.  A little  end  of  white 
ribbon  and  tulle  fluttered  out  from  under  the  low  en- 
trance porch.  As  they  went  up  the  narrow,  shell- 
bordered  path,  Patsy  came  wagging  to  meet  them. 

“ Ach,  I cannot ! ” Margot  whispered,  shuddering 
and  turning  back. 

Patsy  leaped  to  lick  her  hands. 

“ See ! He  knows  you,  Margot ! ” Emily  said.  “ Even 
he  is  comforted  by  seeing  you.  Come,  dearest ! You  ’ll 
forget  to  fear  when  you  feel  that  you  are  needed  and 
can  help.” 

Almost  as  she  spoke,  the  door  was  opened  and  a 
voice  cried,  “ Arrah,  praise  God  she ’s  cornin’ ! I ’ve 
been  watchin’  the  minutes  till  ye ’d  come.  Miss.  He 
loved  ye  so.  Miss,  and  last  night  like  an  angel  ye  — ” 

“ Dear  Mrs.  Flynn ! Dear  Mrs.  Flynn ! ” Margot 
said,  dropping  her  roses  and  holding  out  her  arms 
to  the  white,  shriveled  little  woman  in  the  rusty 
black. 

Emily  was  gathering  up  the  roses,  Patsy  watching 
his  sobbing  mistress  with  troubled  eyes. 

“ It ’s  just  like  ye ’d  come  about  the  washin’.  Miss, 
— something  extra  in  a hurry,  an’  he ’d  be  runnin’ 
round  the  corner  of  the  house  with  his  little  wagon. 
It  seems  like  he  must  come ! ” 

“ Dear,  dear  Mrs.  Flynn ! ” Margot  murmured, 
feeling  the  woman’s  tears  on  her  own  cheeks. 

“ But  come  in  an’  see ’m,  Miss.  An’  sure  ye  too  are 
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here,  Miss  Bishop ! It’s  good  ye  are  to  come.  Ye  knew 
me  b’y,  Miss?  ” 

“ Yes,  indeed,  Mrs.  Flynn,  and  loved  him  too,  — 
the  sunny  little  fellow  ! How  much  God  must  love  him 
to  want  always  to  keep  him  young  and  joyous  and 
good ! ” 

Mrs.  Flynn  smiled  wanly.  “ D’  ye  think  so.  Miss  ? 
That ’s  what  Father  Ryan  says.  But  come  an’  see  how 
handsome  he  looks,  me  little  b’y.” 

She  pushed  wide  the  door  with  its  white  streamers 
and  let  the  odor  of  candles  out  into  the  sunshine. 
Facing  the  door,  over  the  shelf  behind  the  nickel- 
plated  base-burner,  a mild-eyed  chromo  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  gave  them  welcome.  Emily’s  eyes  gave  it 
answer,  as  she  stepped  back  for  Mrs.  Flynn  to  lead 
Margot  in  ; but  her  keen  consciousness  of  her  friend 
made  her  feel  the  cheap  art. 

Margot,  paler  than  ever,  was  seeing  only  the  white 
couch  by  the  half-shuttered  window,  in  the  faint  ra- 
diance from  the  tall  candles  and  the  sunshine  that 
filtered  in. 

“Ain’t  he  beautiful  an’  natural-like.  Miss?”  the 
mother  whispered.  “ He  always  slept  like  that,  the 
wan  hand  under  his  cheek.  Always  a good  b’y,  me 
little  Denny,  — always  a good  b’y  ! ” And  she  dropped 
into  a weeping,  heart-broken  heap  at  his  side. 

An  old  woman  kneeling  there  put  trembling  arms 
around  her.  “ God  will  comfort  ye,  Mrs.  Flynn!  God 
will  comfort  ye  I ” she  said  in  a loud  whisper. 

The  young  man  standing  awkwardly  at  the  end  of 
the  couch  colored  hotly  and  held  out  his  hand.  “ Frau- 
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lein  von  Merveldt ! You  here ! ” he  exclaimed  in  an 
amazed  tone.  “ And  you,  too,  Miss  Bishop  ! ” 

Emily  had  laid  the  roses  on  a chair  and  put  her 
hand  on  Margot’s  arm.  “ Is  he  not  beautiful.  Profes- 
sor Landschad  ! ” she  said  gently.  “ He ’s  smiling  at 
the  pleasant  things  he  sees  and  hears.” 

“ Perhaps!  ” Landschad  answered,  glancing  at  Mar- 
got. “ At  any  rate,  he ’s  more  experienced  than  we  — 
he ’s  voyaged  farther.” 

“ And  made  a happy  landing,”  Emily  added. 

“ I will  go  into  the  air,”  Margot  exclaimed  in  a 
stifled  whisper.  “ I will  find  Patsy  and  we  will  sit  on 
the  steps  where  it  is  warm.” 

“ Do,  dearest,  and  I will  see  to  the  roses  when  Mrs. 
Flynn  feels  better,”  Emily  said. 

Landschad  followed  her  out  on  the  little  stoop, 
where  Patsy  lay  with  buried  nose,  and  eyes  that 
questioned.  Margot  sank  on  the  steps  by  him  and 
pressed  her  face  against  his  shaggy  neck. 

Landschad  stood  looking  down  at  her.  “ Patsy  is 
too  your  friend  ? ” he  said  softly,  after  a moment. 

A little  pink  was  coming  into  the  small  ear  in  her 
roughened  blond  hair.  She  sat  up  with  a deep  breath. 
“ Ach,  yes  ! We  are  good  friends  because  we  — we  do 
not  understand  and  we  give  to  each  other  comfort.” 

“ Then  I too  am  Patsy’s  friend  — and  yours,”  Land- 
schad answered.  “ I too  am  puzzled.  Only  yesterday 
morning  Denny  caddied  for  me  at  the  Country  Club. 
And  now  a wind  has  blown  out  that  vivid  little  flame 
of  life  and  — ” He  paused  and  looked  where  she  was 
looking,  at  the  glimpse  of  river  beyond  the  meadows. 
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“A  wind,”  he  went  on  half  musingly,  “ that  has  in  it 
a breath  of  something  more  than  is  explained  by  our 
philosophy.  Do  you  ever  feel  it  so  ? ” 

“ I know  not ! For  me  it  is  a first  time  ! ” Margot 
exclaimed  bitterly.  “ It  is  all  terrors  and  question, 
because  they  have  at  home  told  me  nothing.  I have 
not  ever  known  it  is  so  hideous.” 

“I  understand,  mein  Fraulein,”  he  said  quietly. 

But  he  looked  at  her  wonderingly  and  tenderly  as 
she  sat  there  in  the  sunshine,  patting  the  dog’s  head 
and  drawing  his  ears  through  her  slender  hand.  Was 
this  the  cool,  brilliant,  well-poised  creature  that  had 
brought  into  his  laboratory  all  the  daring  modern  spirit 
of  his  own  land  ? He  knew  well  for  what  her  father 
had  stood,  had  imbibed  deeply  his  rank  agnosticism. 
At  Jena,  Landschad’s  own  university,  von  Merveldt 
had  been  quoted  as  the  final  word  in  serene  and  as- 
sured materialism.  And  yet,  this  was  his  daughter, 
this  white,  trembling  girl,  unnerved  by  the  death  of  a 
little  child  who  had  chanced  in  her  path.  At  any  rate 
her  black-lashed  gray  eyes,  now  so  sombre,  were  her 
father’s  eyes  as  he  remembered  them  in  the  classroom 
picture  at  Jena. 

As  he  mused,  those  eyes  were  raised  to  him  with  an 
appeal  that  sent  the  blood  pounding  through  his  veins. 
“ Can  you  not  succeed  to  understand  how  it  is  with 
me  ? ” she  said  tremulously.  “ Here  no  one  can  under- 
stand. To  all  here  it  is  quite  simple.  But  to  me  — 
ach ! Yesterday  I was  all  sure  and  gay  and  now  — 
now  it  is  gray  dread.  Last  night  he  was  here  in  my 
arms,  his  face  quite  still.  No  one  has  ever  taught  me 
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this  — and  yet  I have  learned  much.  Just  joy  and 
beauty — that  has  been  my  life.  And  now  this ! ” 

“ From  my  heart  I do  understand,”  he  said  earn- 
estly. “ I know  well  your  life  and  how  it  has  been  with 
you.”  Her  last  words,  “ joy  and  beauty,”  were  saying 
much  to  him.  Well,  indeed,  did  he  know  just  the  soil 
whence  she  had  sprung.  And  from  the  very  first  day 
he  had  rejoiced  in  her  and  adored  her  as  a thing  of 
joy  and  beauty,  a creature  of  the  finest  pagan  type. 
That  she  had  strayed  into  his  classes  in  this  far  land, 
daughter  as  she  was  of  one  whose  confident  unfaith 
had  so  liberated  his  own  spirit,  seemed  to  him  more 
than  blind  chance. 

Suddenly,  she  sprang  up  and  went  out  into  the  full 
sunshine.  “Tome,”  she  said  with  a long  breath,  “it 
is  just  as  it  is  in  the  machine  when  we  are  going  full- 
speed,  and  quickly,  around  a turn,  the  road  ends — no 
sign-board  — nothing ! And  what  good  is  it  to  know 
all  what  Bruno  Bauer  and  Hegel  and  Feuerbach  and 
all  the  other  Naturalisten  have  been  saying  about 
death  or  have  not  been  saying,  when  so  sharp  it  comes 
into  one’s  life  ? There  is  no  man  that  knows.” 

“ I suppose,”  he  said  slowly,  “ Mrs.  Flynn  thinks 
she  knows.  And  if  results  prove  anything,  she  does 
know  more  than  we  wise  ones,  for  she  is  unafraid  to 
meet  death,  and  quite  sure  of  its  meaning.  She  told  me 
with  almost  a radiance  that  all  is  well  with  the  boy.” 

“ And  yet  hear  her  sobbing ! She  cannot  so  weep 
and  yet  believe  that  all  is  well.  Ach,  I cannot  bear  it ! 
It  is  too  bitter ! ” And  she  went  down  the  path  to  the 
gate. 
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Landschad  again  followed.  In  the  mental  drop 
after  the  shock,  he  had  lost  his  grip  on  himself.  But 
somehow,  as  she  walked  away,  the  daring  blue  of  the 
feather  in  her  hat  brought  him  back  to  himself. 

“ Truly,  as  Nietzsche  says,  ‘ They  call  God  that 
which  opposes  them  and  crushes  them,’  ” he  mused 
aloud  as  he  caught  up  to  her.  “ Probably  Mrs.  Flynn 
believes  that  her  God  sends  her  sorrows  because  He 
loves  her,  and  that  He  is  taking  the  boy  because  He 
loves  him.  It ’s  the  old  hallucination,  Fraulein,  — the 
old  madness  that  made  history,  — faith,  nicht  wahr  ? ” 

They  had  reached  the  gate  and  she  leaned  on  it  un- 
der the  gnarled  willow.  Beyond  meadows  and  river, 
the  brown  ridges  of  the  hills  lay  bare  in  the  glitter  of 
the  noon. 

“ This  is  much  better  ! ” she  sighed.  “ Now  it  is  as 
if  I were  myself  again.  So  near  it,  I cannot  breathe! 
And  it  is  much  to  be  at  such  a time  with  one  who 
knows  my  life,  how  it  has  been  in  my  education.  But 
now  a new  part  of  me  has  come  awake.  I am  much 
different  to  myself.” 

His  delight  at  her  words  flushed  him.  “ Is  it  not, 
liebes  Fraulein,  if  I may  be  permitted,  that  the  shock 
of  last  night  has  discovered  to  you  your  nerves  ? ” he 
laughed.  “ I am  very  sure  that  you  have  never  known 
them  before.  Some  people  that  are  sentimental  call  them 
‘ soul,’  and  promise  them  immortality.  I hope  not.” 

His  low,  pleasant  laugh  almost  brought  a smile  to 
her  eyes,  until  she  saw  a man  crossing  Willow  Street 
and  turning  down  their  way.  He  was  an  old  man  and 
he  carried  a small  bunch  of  tea-roses. 
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“ It  is  the  priest,”  she  said  in  a lowered  tone.  “ There 
will  be  praying.  Will  you  tell  Emily?  We  must  go.” 

She  stepped  back,  grown  suddenly  pale.  Land- 
schad  held  open  the  little  gate  for  him  to  enter.  As 
he  passed,  he  bared  his  white  head  to  them  and  said 
gently,  “ Little  Denny  has  sent  us  back  a day  from 
heaven,  has  he  not  ? ” 

“ Or  left  a beautiful  one  behind  him,”  Landschad 
answered,  smiling. 

The  gate  swung  to.  They  were  silent  until  he  had 
vanished  under  the  low  doorway. 

“ If  you  will  please  get  Emily,  we  will  go  at  once,” 
Margot  said  again,  her  voice  in  a sharper  key. 

As  he  turned  to  obey,  Mrs.  Flynn  ran  down  the  path, 
with  Emily  following.  Her  face  was  wet  with  tears, 
but  she  was  smiling  radiantly. 

“ Ye  ’ll  excuse  me.  Miss,  for  lavin’  ye  ! ” she  said 
tremulously.  “ I can  kape  up,  except  sometimes  whin 
it  comes  over  me  sthrong.  An’  he ’s  that  beautiful 
with  the  roses  ! Loike  the  pictures  in  the  prayer-book 
of  the  blessed  Saint  Aloosius  on  his  death-bed  ! Won’t 
ye  come  in.  Miss,  an’  have  a sup  o’  coffee  an’  a bit  o’ 
cake?” 

“ Not  now,  dear  Mrs.  Flynn,”  Margot  said,  putting 
an  arm  around  the  thin  shoulders.  “ But  always,  al- 
ways, I shall  remember  how  he  has  looked.  And  now 
you  ’ll  take  this  from  me,  for  him  and  for  you.  And  if 
for  anything  you  need  more,  you  will  let  me  know, 
please,  dear  Mrs.  Flynn.” 

Mrs.  Flynn  took  the  thick  envelope  absently,  fum- 
bling it,  her  eyes  on  Margot’s  face.  “ ’T  was  the  good 
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God  sent  ye,  Miss,  after  seein’  Denny  an’  him  tellin’ ! ” 
she  cried,  catching  Margot’s  hands  and  kissing  them. 
“ God  bless  ye!  God  bless  ye  I ” 

“It  was  truly  Denny  that  sent  us,”  Margot  answered, 
gently  drawing  away.  “ And  you  will  take  good  care 
of  yourself  and  let  me  know  how  you  are  ? ” 

“ I will.  Miss,  indeed  I Flanagan  will  tell  ye,  him 
that ’s  gardener  at  the  college.  Flanagan ’s  me  brother. 
Miss,  God  bless  ye.  Miss  ! Good-bye  I ” 

She  stood  smiling  at  the  gate,  with  Patsy,  her  eyes 
full  of  a strange  ecstasy.  They  could  see  her  still  there 
when  they  had  turned  the  corner  and  climbed  into  the 
car. 

“Bless  her  dear  heart  and  her  brave  faith  ! ” Emily 
said  through  her  own  tears,  as  she  waved  back. 


CHAPTER  III 


ANOTHER  WAYFARER 

]N[otiting  more  amicable  than  the  bells  of  Riverby 
on  a Sunday  morning.  Perhaps  the  dominant  note  was 
the  high  treble  of  the  Second  Church  seconded  by  the 
limpid  mezzo  from  St.  Hilda’s  Gothic  tower.  Deep 
and  assured,  the  Unitarian  bell  toned  in  reposefully 
at  longer  intervals ; and  in  and  out  of  the  symphony 
of  creeds  there  chimed  the  bells  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
with  now  and  then  a tinny  voice  from  the  wooden 
steeple  of  St.  Michael’s  in  the  “ Patch,”  or  St. 
Genevieve’s  down  by  the  mills.  Problem  enough  to 
choose  a creed,  should  the  doubtful  one  be  a poet  or 
a musician,  on  the  college  campus  on  an  Indian  sum- 
mer morning ! 

Small  problem  was  it  to  Margot  as  her  car  whirled 
out  of  the  gates  among  the  going  and  coming  of  wor- 
shipers. And  yet  there  had  been  something  of  a ques- 
tion in  her  mind  as  long  as  Emily  had  stood  by  the 
machine,  her  hand  on  the  open  door,  being  urged  to 
go  for  a long  ride,  and  urging,  in  her  turn,  that  Mar- 
got go  with  her  to  St.  Hilda’s. 

“ It  won’t  bore  you,  dear,”  she  said,  as  she  looked 
appealingly  at  ]\Iargot  and  bowed  absently  to  passing 
girls.  “ Mr.  Helm  is  so  broad  and  human,  and  so 
inspiring  I His  spirit  is  all  aflame  with  a passion  for 
truth  and  righteousness.  And  then  ” — and  Emily’s 
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fresh  color  grew  a shade  deeper  — “ he ’s  so  wonder- 
ful to  look  at ! ” 

Margot  smiled  a little,  and  leaning  back  comfort- 
ably, stroked  Kaiser  Wilhelm’s  satiny  ears.  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  always  sat  by  her  side  when  the  seat  was 
vacant,  to  be  restrained  when  passing  other  dogs. 

“ Not  to-day,  Emilchen ! ” she  said.  “ Perhaps  at 
some  other  time.  My  head  is  weary.  I should  like  to 
hide  in  a quite  still  little  spot  in  the  forest  for  a long 
time,  and  let  the  dwarfs  cover  me  with  leaves.  Thou 
shouldst  come  with  me,  liebchen  ! ” 

“No,  I mustn’t  — or  rather,  I don’t  want  to  — or 
rather,  I want  to,  but  I need  church,”  Emily  at  last 
finished  with  a little  laugh,  reluctantly  slamming  the 
door.  “ Good-bye,  dear  ! All  peace  to  you  ! ” 

And  then  she  fell  in  with  girls  who  marveled  at 
the  wonderful  graduate-student  from  Leipzig,  and,  as 
they  hurried  along  churchward,  listened  eagerly  to  all 
that  Emily  had  to  tell  of  her  beautiful  friend. 

“We  will  go  hill  wards,  out  on  the  Brook  Road,” 
Margot  called  to  Felix,  and  for  a moment  closed  her 
eyes.  The  sunshine  was  dreamy  and  w'arm  on  her  eye- 
lids in  spite  of  the  sting  in  the  wind.  It  w’as  pleasant 
to  feel  the  town  slipping  behind,  with  its  murmur  of 
life,  to  feel  herself  slipping  into  the  country  silences. 
Then  she  opened  her  eyes  to  the  straggling  ends  of 
streets,  to  the  coming  of  gray,  leafless  orchards  with 
their  piles  of  red  apples,  of  pale  gold  cornfields  with 
their  yellow  pumpkins,  of  the  sudden  purple  of  late 
asters  close  to  her  wheels.  Somehow,  just  color  came 
to  her  in  her  flight  from  the  gray  things  of  the  pre- 
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ceding  days.  And  next,  sound  struck  her,  in  the  voice 
of  the  brook  that  met  them  at  the  beginning  of  the 
hills  ; there  was  the  soft  click  and  whir  of  the  car, 
and  above  it,  the  water  over  the  rocks.  Back  into  her 
heart  rushed  the  old  gladness.  Oh,  the  joy  of  it ! Wind, 
sun,  sky,  brook,  life  ! 

“ Stop  at  the  first  heath,  and  Kaiser  and  I will 
make  a little  run,”  she  called  to  Felix;  and  then 
whispered  to  herself,  “ ‘ Oh,  heaven  above  me,  thou 
lookest  upon  me,  thou  hearkenest  to  my  throbbing 
soul ! ’ ” In  Nietzsche’s  thought  she  was  finding  her 
old  serenity. 

Presently,  the  car  stopped  at  an  open  pasture-bar 
leading  into  a sunny  upland.  Above  towered  the  rag- 
ged brown  tops  of  the  hills ; below,  the  ragged  brown 
hillsides  fell  away  into  the  valley.  With  a joyous  bark, 
Kaiser  leaped  out  and  ran,  nose  groundward,  into  the 
pasture.  Margot  followed  along  the  little  cow-path 
among  the  white  everlastings  and  the  reddened  briers. 
She  felt  as  light  as  a bird  in  those  vast  clean  spaces 
of  earth  and  sky.  When  the  path  made  a sudden  turn 
around  a fern-crannied  boulder,  she  threw  herself 
down  on  the  closely  nibbled  grass,  with  a comfortable 
sense  of  protection  in  the  fragrance  of  Felix’s  freshly 
lighted  pipe. 

It  was  very  still.  Just  the  crickets  and  a cow-bell 
far  in  the  valley ! And  out  of  the  stillness  her  real  self, 
as  she  knew  herself,  came  back.  The  smell  of  the 
pine  woods  below  brought  to  mind  a horseback  ride 
the  Sunday  morning  after  she  had  made  her  degree 
at  Leipzig.  It  was  in  the  Anna-thal,  in  Thiiringen, 
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with  the  Wartburg  in  the  distance.  She  well  remem- 
bered herself  flying  over  the  hard  white  roads,  far 
ahead  of  Fraulein  Had  wig  and  the  groom,  her  body 
tingling  from  her  morning  plunge  and  from  the  swift 
gait,  her  mind  tingling  with  the  sense  of  freedom  and 
power.  That  morning  Fraulein  Had  wig  had  thrown 
her  arms  around  her,  and,  kissing  her  on  the  forehead, 
had  said  fervently,  “ Thou  beautiful  creature ! Thou 
art  just  what  thy  great  father  would  have  thee  ! Truly 
have  I made  of  thee  an  Ubermensch  ! Thou  art  as  free 
as  an  eagle  in  mind  and  body!  ” And  how  free  she 
had  felt  as  her  horse  had  sped  along  I Up  from  the 
valley  had  pointed  the  spires  of  the  churches,  and  now 
and  then  the  bells  had  called  softly.  Houses  of  bondage 
the  churches  had  seemed  to  her,  the  liberated  one  I 
The  memory  of  them  tossed  her  mind  back  to  the  toys 
of  her  childhood,  when  she  and  Lottchen,  her  little 
maid,  had  filled  the  toy  churches  in  the  tiny  wooden 
villages  from  the  Pusterthal  with  grasshoppers,  and 
she,  playing  actor,  had  prattled  Nietzsche  to  them. 
For  Fraulein  Hiidwig  had  taught  her  “ Zarathrustra’s 
Oracle  Tones  ” almost  as  soon  as  she  could  talk,  and 
had  displayed  her  at  radical  professorial  dinner-par- 
ties, with  the  dessert,  that  she  might  lisp,  amid  much 
laughter,  such  lines  as 

**  Thou  who,  as  much  God  as  sheep,  lookest  upon  Men  — 
God  rent  asunder  in  Humanity.” 

“ Little  Eaglet,”  they  had  called  her,  after  old  Pro- 
fessor Hiller  had  stroked  her  curls  and  said,  “ Thou 
art  training  to  fly  close  to  the  sun,  little  Eaglet ! Scorch 
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not  thy  wings ! ” Close  to  the  sun  she  had  always  flown 
and  the  light  had  not  blinded  her! 

And  then,  like  a shadow  over  the  sun,  there  flashed 
back  to  her  a memory  of  a morning  in  Capri  when,  a 
girl  of  sixteen,  she  had  been  putting  the  little  church 
and  the  rocks  into  her  water-color  sketch-book.  Sud- 
denly, a strange,  sad  chant  had  filled  the  air,  and  out 
of  the  church  had  filed  a dark  procession,  into  the 
white-walled  cemetery.  In  an  instant  she  had  real- 
ized its  significance  and  had  seen  the  pile  of  fresh 
earth. 

Then  she  had  fled,  trembling,  to  Fraulein  Hadwig, 
and  Fraulein  had  put  her  arms  close  around  her  and, 
amid  many  kisses,  had  said,  “ Fear  not,  liebling  I Thou 
art  not  frightened  when  thy  flowers  turn  to  winged 
seeds,  or  when  the  snow  covers  the  garden,  or  when 
the  sun  sets.  It  is  all  beautiful,  nature’s  way  I ” 

“ And  must  we,  too?  ” Margot  had  sobbed. 

“ Thou  like  a flower.  Kind  I Thy  roses  fear  not ! 
It  is  all  nature,  and  we  are  one  with  nature.  And  this 
thing  thou  fearest  is  but  a minute  at  the  end  of  a time 
of  bloom.”  And  Margot  had  grown  calm. 

But  that  night,  when  Fraulein  Hadwig  had  come  in 
to  blow  out  the  candle,  she  had  sat  up  in  bed  to  say, 
“ I have  all  day  been  thinking  of  what  I have  seen 
this  morning,  and  I understand.  But  always  there 
comes  this  thought,  Fraulein.  Other  flowers  come. 
And  how  thick  the  snowdrops  are  under  the  snow  ! 
And  a next  day  there  is  always,  nicht  wahr  ? ” 

“ So,  Kind,  truly ! And  so  our  bodies  live  again  in 
loveliest  flowers.  To  believe  more  is  the  mark  of  a 
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small  mind  and  an  imprisoned  Ego.  Thou  and  I,  we 
fly ! Now  go  to  sleep.  Think  of  the  cool  green  waves 
for  thy  swim  to-morrow  and  of  the  gay  English  girls 
that  are  coming  to  tea.” 

A sharp  bark  from  Kaiser  swept  her  back  to  the 
present  and  brought  her  to  her  feet.  Along  the  path, 
from  the  opposite  direction,  trotted  a fine  Scotch  collie, 
and  following  the  collie  came,  very  leisurely,  a man, 
with  a clay  pipe  in  his  mouth.  The  dogs  rubbed  noses 
into  instant  playful  friendship,  but  the  man  seemed 
in  no  hurry  to  be  social.  He  seated  himself  and  re- 
arranged the  burden  he  was  carrying.  The  burden  was 
flowers,  great  sprays  of  the  fairy  witch-hazel,  and  a 
bunch  of  blossoms  of  a most  heavenly  blue.  He  was  a 
youngish  man,  in  a corduroy  coat  and  knickerbockers. 
As  he  sat  on  the  boulder,  tying  his  sprays,  his  clear 
tan  and  his  firm  brown  hands  were  pleasant  to  be- 
hold. 

Margot  sat  down  again  and  reached  for  a bit  of  ever- 
lasting. Presently,  the  collie  drew  near  and  nosed  her 
boots  and  skirt,  and  then  her  outstretched  hand,  Kaiser 
standing  watchful,  yet  with  friendly  tail.  Then  the 
man  swung  his  fairy  fagots  over  his  shoulder  and  came 
along  the  path. 

In  a moment  he  had  said  quite  simply,  in  a voice  as 
pleasant  as  his  tan,  “ That ’s  a fine  dog  of  yours ! ” 

When  she  met  his  impersonal  yet  friendly  eyes,  she 
answered  just  as  simply,  “ He  is  truly  a fine  dog,  as 
is  right,  since  for  his  Emperor  he  has  the  great  honor 
to  be  named.” 
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The  man  gave  her  a quick  glance.  “ For  his  Em- 
peror ! ” he  said,  with  a laugh.  “ Indeed ! Then  he  is 
not  a citizen  ; he ’s  just  visiting  us.  Yet  he  speaks  good 
English,  or  perhaps  Sandy,  my  dog,  has  acquired 
German  without  my  knowledge.”  They  both  laughed 
at  the  frisking  dogs. 

“ In  fairy  tales  have  they  grown,  the  flowery  sprays 
you  carry  ? ” she  asked  in  turn. 

“ They  behave  like  flowers  in  fairy  tales,”  he  an- 
swered, beginning  to  untie  his  bunch.  “They  bloom 
when  everything  else  is  gone,  and  make  a little 
spring  of  their  own.  It ’s  witch-hazel.  You  must  have 
some.” 

“ Oh,  no  ! ” she  protested.  “ I have  seen  you  tying 
them  and  you  have  made  hard  knots.  It  is  enough  to 
remember  them.” 

“ No,  you  shall  have  some,”  he  said,  in  a practical 
fashion,  cutting  the  strings.  “ And  these  blue  ones  are 
for  you,  too.  Do  you  know  them  ? Does  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm grow  them  in  his  dominions  ? ” 

“ Ach,  yes ! High  up  in  the  mountains  they  grow. 
Near  the  snow  I have  plucked  them.  And  of  the  Blue 
Flower  our  poets  are  always  speaking.  It  means  all 
what  is  ever  beyond  us,  that  we  have  great  longing 
for.  I cannot  quite  find  words  well  to  say  what  it  does 
mean.” 

“ Can  any  one  ? ” he  said.  “ But  you  have  made  me 
understand  very  well.  At  any  rate,  I know  a secret 
place  where  these  grow  until  snow  flies.  With  us  they 
mark  the  very  end  of  the  summer,  just  as  the  arbutus 
marks  the  beginning  of  spring.” 
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“ About  the  arbutus  I have  heard  much,”  she  said 
eagerly.  “ I have  for  the  spring  a great  impatience  that 
I may  go  and  find  it.” 

The  man  tied  another  hard  knot  in  the  string  around 
the  witch-hazel  he  had  bunched  for  her.  “ That  will  be 
very  Japanese  against  your  gray  wall,”  he  said,  hold- 
ing it  off  admiringly. 

“ My  wall ! How  have  you  known  that  it  is  gray  ? ” 
she  laughed. 

“ Oh,  I was  guessing ! ” 

“ It  is  gray,  and  I know  just  where  I shall  put  your 
gift.  I thank  you  much.  But,  please,  not  the  gentians 
too ! ” 

“ I should  like  to  give  them  to  you,”  he  said.  “ And 
in  the  spring,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I will  show  you 
where  the  first  arbutus  grows.  Sandy  and  I don’t  show 
everybody.” 

“ It  is  most  kind ! I thank  you,”  she  answered  hesi- 
tatingly. 

He  colored  and  laughed.  “ Of  course  you  don’t 
know  me  or  my  name.  But  if  you  tell  Professor  Rip- 
ley that  you  met  a man  and  a dog  that  gave  you  fiow- 
ers,  he  will  know  the  dog ! Good-bye  ! ” 

He  lifted  his  cap,  whistled  softly,  and  followed  the 
path  around  the  boulder.  Kaiser  went,  too,  and  then, 
after  awhile,  came  back  with  a dog-smile. 

“It  is  great  good  luck  that  we  have  had,  nicht 
wahr?”  she  said,  drawing  him  close  to  her  side. 
“ Dear  flowers  for  our  room  and  a nice  dog-friend  for 
thee ! And  thou  canst  say  to  thy  dog -friend  that  his 
master  has  well-shaped  hands  and  a voice  that  is 
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pleasant.  And  now,  thou  art  hungry,  and  so  am  I,  my 
little  dog ! ’’ 

That  night,  just  before  the  ten  o ’clock  bell,  Emily 
came  in  for  a minute.  She  had  been  to  church,  and 
had  her  prayer-book  in  her  hand,  and  her  hat  and  coat 
still  on. 

“ Oh,  lovely,  lovely  ! Witch-hazel  and  gentians ! 
Where  did  they  come  from,  Margot  ? ” 

Margot,  in  her  long  white  kimono,  stood  in  the  bed- 
room doorway,  smiling. 

“ From  a secret  place,”  she  said.  “ Now,  if  thou 
hadst  gone  with  me  for  a ride  instead  of  to  hear  thy 
wonderful  Mr.  Helm,  thou  wouldst  have  had  the  little 
adventure,  Emilchen.  I do  not  know  the  ways  of  thy 
country,  and  the  words  get  themselves  to  be  all  so 
mixed,  and  so  I could  say  nothing  but  to  thank  him 
when  he  has  given  me  the  flowers.” 

“ Him ! ” cried  Emily,  dropping  on  the  couch. 
“ Whom,  Margot?” 

“ The  gentleman  who  has  given  me  the  Blue  Flower,” 
Margot  laughed. 

“ The  Gentian  Gentleman ! ” Emily  suggested. 

“ Yes,  it  is  so  that  we  shall  have  to  call  him 
until  thou  dost  get  him  his  name  from  Professor 
Ripley.” 

“ From  Professor  Ripley  ! ” Emily  cried,  even  more 
amazedly.  “ Why  Professsor  Ripley  of  all  men  ? What 
has  Pol.  Econ.  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  the  heart? 
How  deliciously  romantic ! ” 

“ Ach,  it  is  much  an  affair  of  the  head  until  thou 
dost  find  out  who  he  is ! Thou  art  to  ask  the  name  of 
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a gentleman  with  a brown  dog  who  gives  flowers  to 
those  who  much  need  them.  Thou  wilt,  liebchen?” 

“ Why  not  you,  dear  ? ” 

“ Because  I have  so  little  English.  He  would  not 
know  of  what  I wished  to  ask.” 

“ Of  course,  I will!  I’m  dying  of  curiosity  myself!  ” 
Emily  said,  with  a joyous  little  hug.  She  was  think- 
ing of  how  brilliantly  the  skies  had  cleared. 


CHAPTER  IV 


A FOUNTAIN  AND  A SHRINE 

The  water,  spouted  from  the  blown  cheeks  of  a faun, 
splashed  down  into  a basin  lined  with  the  pale  gold 
of  fallen  chestnut  leaves.  The  fountain  in  the  Trescott 
Memorial  Garden  was  playing  that  afternoon  for  the 
last  time  before  it  was  boarded  up  for  the  winter. 
On  the  sundial  in  the  frosted  pansy-bed  lay  the  long 
shadow  of  an  early  sunset. 

Miss  Hathaway,  who  loved  fountains  and  professed 
to  read  dials  with  a nice  accuracy,  had  just  mentally 
exclaimed,  “ Four  twenty-six  already ! At  five  my  class 
in  ProvenQal  poetry,  with  that  divinely  lovely  German 
girl  in  the  middle  row ! And  they  say  Emil  Landschad 
is  in  love  with  her!  ” And  she  had  laughed  and  rustled 
on  down  a leaf-strewn  path,  her  long  purple  cape  the 
keynote  of  the  scene.  On  the  margin  of  the  fountain, 
where  in  summer  the  moss  was  so  thick  and  the  birds  lit 
to  drink,  lay  her  class-book  and  a roll  of  manuscript. 

Presently,  around  a bend  in  the  path,  there  were 
light  footsteps,  and  a girl  in  a Tyrolese  cape  appeared, 
with  a roll  of  music  under  her  arm. 

“ Oh  I ” Miss  Hathaway  exclaimed  with  a little  start, 
“1  was  just  fancying  myself  quite  alone  except  for  the 
peacock.  I ’m  glad  it ’s  you  and  not  any  one  else.  Miss 
von  Merveldt!  ” And  she  stopped  her  and  took  her 
hand  in  a warm  clasp. 
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“ Perhaps  I should  not  stop,  to  break  your  garden- 
mood,”  Margot  said  hesitatingly.  “Always  I come 
this  way  back  from  the  Music  Building  and  so  keep 
longer  with  me  the  music.  Often  I see  you  here,  and 
then  the  garden  makes  a whole  symphony  to  me.” 

Miss  Hathaway  smiled,  with  a little  sigh.  “ Perhaps 
I do  make  a good  note  in  an  autumn  symphony.  But 
you,  my  dear,  belong  to  summer  harmonies.  And  you 
say  you  often  see  me  here.  I have  never  seen  you.” 

“ No,  you  have  not  seen  me,  because  always  you 
stand  reading  by  the  fountain,  or  you  sit  thinking, 
thinking,  on  the  stone  bench  in  the  sun,  and  sometimes 
you  are  walking  back  and  forth  quite  slowly,  all  in 
dreams.” 

“ But  why  have  you  not  spoken  ? I ’ve  probably 
been  dull  or  lonely,  or  perhaps  dozing.” 

“ Oh,  no ! I should  not  speak  to  the  faun  of  the 
fountain  or  the  peacock  or  the  sundial,  and  so  I do  not 
speak  to  you.  It  is  almost  Italy,  this  garden,  when 
you  are  here.” 

“ That  is  what  the  garden  means  to  me  at  all  times,” 
Miss  Hathaway  said.  “ Often  I feel  the  need  of  it,  and 
it  is  ever  lovely,  even  in  winter,  this  little  corner  of 
dreams  set  down  in  the  midst  of  our  sandstone  and 
facts.  That  it  is  the  memorial  of  a girl  makes  it  dearer 
than  ever  to  me.” 

As  she  spoke,  she  paused  at  the  fountain  and  leaned 
on  the  margin.  Margot  leaned,  too,  looking  into  the 
rippled  water  at  the  reflection  of  the  collar  and  hood 
of  the  purple  cape,  and  of  the  small  Greek  head  with 
its  soft  knot  of  black  hair. 
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“In  Italy,  in  the  fountains,  always  I was  looking 
and  wishing  to  see  some  of  the  long-gone  faces  that 
have  been  reflected  there,”  she  said  softly.  “ Some- 
times one  has  seemed  almost  to  come,  and  then  it  has 
been  only  an  ancient  carp  or  a silly  gold-fish.” 

“You  love  Italy  much?”  Miss  Hathaway  asked, 
aware,  on  her  part,  of  the  radiant  gold-tressed  profile 
in  the  water. 

“ A little  bit  of  me  adores  it ! Then  I like  it  almost 
not  at  all ! With  almost  all  of  me  I hate  it ! ” 

“ That’s  the  German  of  it ! To  your  emperors  it  was 
always  a sweetheart  and  a foe.  But  with  you,  my  dear, 
which  part  of  you  hates  it  and  which  adores  it  ? ” 

“ But  you  know,  of  course  ! ” Margot  exclaimed. 
“ With  you  who  are  so  liberated  in  mind,  it  is  the 
same.  Does  not  your  breath  come  short  in  the  hot 
smudge  of  the  tapers?  Do  they  not  sicken  you,  the 
hideous,  dressed-up  Madonnas  ? Ach,  it  is  the  free  in 
me,  the  intelligent,  that  so  loathes  it  all ! ” 

Miss  Hathaway  smiled.  “That  sounds  like  Pro- 
fessor Landschad,”  she  said. 

Margot  flushed  quickly.  “ The  truth  will  always 
sound  the  same,  no  matter  who  has  been  saying  it,” 
she  answered  a little  proudly.  “ Of  this.  Professor 
Landschad  and  I have  not  been  speaking,  so  it  is  quite 
mine  what  I have  been  saying.”  Then  as  swiftly  her 
tone  grew  quite  gentle.  “ But  please,  is  it  not  your 
thought,  too,  what  I have  said  ? To  me  it  is,  since 
the  beginning  in  your  class,  as  if  our  minds  have 
crossed  wings  and  fly  together.” 

Miss  Hathaway  put  her  hand  over  Margot’s  on  the 
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rim  of  the  fountain.  “ You  are  a dear  to  think  that ! ” 
she  exclaimed.  “ Yes,  in  many  things  we  fly  together, 
we  two  birds.  And  yet  how  can  a soaring  thing  like 
you  keep  wing  to  wing  with  a rather  weary  bird  of 
passage?”  Then,  dropping  her  fanciful  speech,  she 
went  on  quite  gravely  and  simply,  “ Dear  Miss  von 
Merveldt,  as  you  say,  I too  am  liberated,  as  free  in 
spirit  as  you  are,  and  yet  I love  Italy.  I have  even 
burned  candles  before  shrines ! When  one  has  lived 
deeply,  and  seen  the  whole  of  life,  and  not  just  a frag- 
ment, there  comes  a great  understanding.” 

“ But  where  all  is  ignorance  and  superstition,  there 
is  nothing  to  understand.  And  one  should  have  no  — ” 
“ Wait  a moment  before  you  go  on  ! So  I said  once 
to  an  old  monk  in  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  in 
Rome,  that  I had  no  patience  with  all  the  tawdry  de- 
coration in  the  churches,  and  all  the  ugly  shrines  and 
statues,  and  he  said,  with  a little  smile,  ‘ But  the  good 
God  has  a great  patience,  because  He  understands 
when  His  little  children  play  around  His  knee.  We 
Italians,  we  are  His  little  children  ! ’ ” 

“ It  is  pretty,  what  the  monk  has  said,  but  it  is 
not  true  ! They  are  little  children  only  because  they 
are  not  liberated  in  mind.  And  I would  not  have  for 
a God  one  — ” 

“ But,  my  dear,  who  are  the  liberated,  after  all  ? ” 
Miss  Hathaway  interrupted.  “ Those  whose  faith  is  so 
sure  that  they  accept  life  with  perfect  serenity,  or  those 
whose  unfaith  keeps  them  ever  on  the  alert  to  deny  ? 
I often  wonder ! It  is  only  when  suffering,  like  the 
stained-glassmakers  in  old  times,  puts  all  the  frag- 
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ments  of  experience  into  a great  window  for  us,  and 
we  begin  to  get  light  through  its  colors,  that  we  see 
life  as  it  is.  Then  every  human  aspiration,  every  effort 
to  reach  God,  no  matter  how  stupid  it  may  seem  to  us, 
becomes  to  us  beautiful  and  touching.” 

Margot  had  not  interrupted,  but  her  answer  came 
quickly,  “ God  ! God ! You  say  ever,  ‘God  ’ ! That  is 
inherited  error.  That  is  what  my  father,  in  his  great 
book,  has  been  making  the  fight  against.” 

“ Nearer  the  Absolute,  then,  — the  Infinite,  — what 
you  will ! As  your  Goethe  puts  it,  — 

‘ Then  call  it  what  thou  wilt, 

Joy,  Heart,  Love,  God. 

I have  no  name  to  give  it  — 

All  comes  at  last  to  feeling.’  ” 

As  she  spoke,  the  college  bell  rang  five.  She  took 
up  her  book  and  roll  and,  drawing  her  cape  around 
her,  turned  up  the  hill  to  the  campus. 

“ You  see,  dear  child,  I cannot  follow  your  daring 
pinions,”  she  said  gently,  putting  her  arm  through 
Margot’s.  “ I have  lived  too  near  the  earth  and  grown 
too  tender  of  its  trying.” 

“ I can  follow  all  what  you  have  said  but  about 
God,”  Margot  answered  slowly.  “ I can  see  well  that 
to  live  deeply  is  to  gain  power.  But  we  should  not 
waste  the  power  in  reaching  up  to  what  is  not.  It  be- 
longs to  us  ourselves  — to  the  Ego  — to  make  it  rich 
and  — ” 

She  stopped.  Around  the  path,  in  the  twilight,  came 
a man  with  a lantern.  The  light  threw  into  relief  a 
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ruddy,  wrinkled  face,  with  red  chop  whiskers  and 
clear  blue  eyes. 

“ Ah,  Mr.  Flanagan ! Good-evening  to  you  ! ” Miss 
Hathaway  cried.  “ Come  to  lock  us  out,  have  you  ? 
And  to-morrow  you  board  up  the  fountain  ? ” 

“ Good  evenin’  t’  ye.  Miss  ! Don’t  hurry  yersel’ ! 
There ’s  more  time  cornin’ ! An’  it  will  be  just  as 
well  widout  that  grinnin  ’ divil  in  the  fountain,  I’m 
thinkin’.  A holy  angel  should  be  sprinklin’  the  water 
an’  not  such  as  him.”  Flanagan  spoke  with  some 
heat. 

“ Perhaps ! But  why  not  let  the  devil  do  a little 
good  for  once  ? Don’t  you  agree  with  me.  Miss  von 
Merveldt?” 

At  the  mention  of  Margot’s  name,  Flanagan’s  hand 
flew  to  his  hat.  “ Arrah,  it ’s  ye.  Miss,  then,  are  the 
holy  angel ! ” he  cried.  “ My  sister,  Mrs.  Flynn,  she 
told  me  to  be  lookin’  out  for  ye,  an’  she  made  a little 
pitcher  in  describin’  ye  so  I ’d  know  ye.  An’  shure 
I ’d  tell  ye  in  anny  assimblage,  ye  ’re  that  like  yersel’.” 
Miss  Hathaway  had  hurried  on. 

“ And  Mrs.  Flynn  is  well  ? ” Margot  said.  “ And 
she  will  let  me  know  if  she  needs  something  ? ” 

“ God  bless  ye.  Miss ! She ’s  betther,  only  for 
missin’  the  b’y.  It ’s  the  mother’s  heart  in  her  that 
keens  f’r ’m.  God  help  her ! An’  it  was  ye.  Miss, 
brought  the  flowers  an’  the  money?  Dyin’s  that  dear 
in  this  counthry  ! ’T  was  God  sint  ye,  shure  I ” 

“ It  was  the  thought  of  little  Denny  that  sent  me,” 
Margot  said.  “ Good  night ! ” 

“My  sister’s  prayin’  f’r  ye,  Miss.  Yer  face  comes 
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to  her  cheerful  like,  an’  the  reachin’  up  t’  God  f’r  ye 
makes  ye  seem  near  and  that’s  good  f’r  her,  poor 
thing  ! Good-night,  Miss  ! ” 

It  was  through  a cloud  of  half-scornful  bewilder- 
ment that,  two  hours  later,  Margot  found  herself  not 
refusing  to  go  to  evening-service  with  Emily.  She 
had  promised  to  go  sometime,  and  after  Miss  Hatha- 
way’s gentle  challenge,  it  suddenly  seemed  to  her  the 
liberal  thing  to  do.  At  any  rate,  she  was  not  afraid 
to  go.  To  live  meant  to  acquire  power,  she  had  ad- 
mitted, and  in  order  really  to  live,  one  should  know 
all  forms  of  human  expression.  Until  now,  under  Had- 
wig’s  radical  influence,  she  had  reasoned  quite  dif- 
ferently. To  refuse  to  recognize  things  of  the  spirit, 
— that  had  been  the  attitude  she  had  been  trained 
to  assume,  and  logically,  if  she  were  of  Nietzsche’s 
mind.  “ The  liberated  one,  the  knowing  one,  says, 
‘ Body  am  I utterly,  wholly  and  nothing  else ; and 
Soul  is  only  a Word  for  a Something  in  the  Body.’  ” 
Such  a philosophy  had  in  it  little  place  for  church- 
going! But  Emily  had  been  promised  and  Miss 
Hathaway  had  challenged.  Moreover,  the  romantic 
spirit  of  her  race,  armed  to  the  teeth  with  scorn  and 
an  assured  sense  of  her  own  unchangeableness,  led 
her  to  a half-curious  investigation.  Truth  to  tell,  with- 
out her  knowing  it,  there  was  the  instinct  of  a Parsi- 
fal in  her  soul. 

“You’ll  like  the  music,  anyhow,”  Emily  said  hap- 
pily, as  they  walked  briskly  along  to  St.  Hilda’s.  “ Mr. 
Helm  sings  gloriously  himself,  and  he  has  done  won- 
ders with  the  choir.  You  can  take  my  prayer-book 
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and  follow.  I ’ll  show  you  how,  dearest.  I know  the 
service  by  heart.  And  Mr.  Helm  does  intone  it  beau- 
tifully.” 

“ This  Mr.  Helm,  he  seems  much  to  thee,  Emil- 
chen  ! ” Margot  said. 

Emily’s  face  burned  suddenly  against  the  wind. 
“ How  funny,  Margot ! Do  I talk  of  him  so  much  ? 
I suppose  I do.  All  his  parishioners  do.  And  it  is  n’t 
his  fault  that  he  is  young  and  — and  good-looking.  That 
does  n’t  make  him  less  helpful,  does  it  ? I don’t  see 
what  difference  that  makes,  do  you  ? It  is  his  spirit 
that  you  feel.” 

“ To  me,  the  beauty  would  always  be  quite  convinc- 
ing,” Margot  answered,  with  entire  simplicity. 

When  they  reached  the  church  and  were  taken  up 
the  aisle  to  Emily’s  pew,  Margot  showed  a discouraging 
indifference  to  the  prayer-book.  It  was  early.  The 
church  was  dim  and  smelt  of  roses.  The  chorister  was 
just  lighting  the  candles,  each  candle  making  a gleam 
on  the  outs2)read  wings  of  the  brazen  eagle  of  the  lec- 
tern. Now  and  then  the  organist  struck  a hesitating 
note — tremulous  appeals  to  music  to  give  herself  un- 
reservedly to  God. 

So,  however,  they  did  not  seem  to  Margot  as  she 
leaned  against  the  pillar  in  the  far  end  of  the  pew. 
To  her,  one  was  the  opening  tone  of  the  Strauss  “ Also 
sprach  Zarathrustra  ” ; another  promised  the  Adagio 
from  Tschaikowsky’s  “ Appassionata  ” ; another  almost 
burst  into  a wild  Viennese  waltz  to  which  she  had 
often  danced.  As  she  listened,  she  was  on  fire  with 
memories.  Hadwig,  with  her  narrow  mocking  eyes, 
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should  have  been  at  her  side  with  a lover  or  two,  in- 
stead of  devout  Emily.  But  presently  the  tall  candles 
were  lighted,  revealing  the  bowl  of  roses  on  the  al- 
tar at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  All  the  candle-gleams 
seemed  concentrated  on  the  cross.  Margot  looked  at 
it  with  a naked  interest.  To  her  it  was  the  symbol 
of  the  imprisoned  intellect,  the  springing  shaft  of 
pure  mind  broken  in  its  upward  flight  by  the  coun- 
ter-line of  ignorance.  But  to-night,  in  the  dim  ra- 
diance, over  Emily’s  bowed  head,  it  began  to  seem 
a really  lovely  thing  in  its  lines,  whatever  might  be 
its  significance.  There  was  a grave  majesty  about  it 
that  stirred  her.  A little  pang  shot  into  her  conscious- 
ness. Denny  had  had  a cross  in  his  folded  hands.  The 
little  lad  had  borne  it  as  the  symbol  of  the  land  to 
which  his  mother  believed  him  going.  To  him  it  was 
the  symbol  of  a Fatherland,  just  as  to  her  the  eagle 
stood  for  her  own  land. 

As  she  remembered,  the  organ  caught  up  all  the 
hesitating  notes  into  “ Jerusalem,  my  happy  home,” 
and  from  the  vestry  filed  the  choir-boys,  singing  tri- 
umphantly. Then  the  white-gowned  minister  took  his 
place  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  intoning  in  a voice  like 
an  organ  note,  “ Let  the  words  of  my  mouth  and  the 
meditation  of  my  heart  be  alway  acceptable  in  thy 
sight,  O Lord,  my  Strength  and  my  Redeemer ! ” 

Emily  opened  her  prayer-book  and  leaned  over, 
whispering,  “ Here,  dear ! Will  you  follow  ?” 

“ I like  much  better  to  listen  and  to  look,”  Margot 
whispered  back.  “ 1 1 is  all  artistic,  and  thy  minister  does 
make  a beautiful  tone,  and  he  himself  is  beautiful!” 
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Discouraging  as  were  her  words,  Emily  saw  the 
change  in  the  look  that  accompanied  them.  It  was 
distinctly  interested.  That  was  a good  deal  to  accom- 
plish for  the  first  time.  That  she  found  Mr.  Helm 
and  his  tone  beautiful,  was  promising.  And  then 
Emily  flushed  softly,  and  fell  again  to  praying. 

When  she  had  lost  herself  in  her  worship,  Margot’s 
eyes  turned  towards  her.  She  had  seen  Emily  at  al- 
most every  occupation  except  praying  — studying,  tu- 
toring, writing,  reciting,  sewing,  dancing ; in  every 
activity  of  college  life,  at  least,  she  felt  that  she  knew 
the  tranquil,  direct  Emily.  And  yet  now  she  seemed 
quite  another  Emily.  Her  delicate  face  was  uplifted, 
her  eyes  were  shining.  She  seemed  full  in  the  light 
of  that  great  window  of  which  Miss  Hathaway  had 
spoken,  reaching  high,  high,  towards  the  Absolute. 

Into  her  vague  marveling  at  her  friend,  there  broke 
the  splendid  swing  of  the  “ Confession,”  and  Emily’s 
voice  rang  soft  and  fervent  with  its  “We  have  left 
undone  those  things  that  we  ought  to  have  done, 
and  we  have  done  those  things  that  we  ought  not  to  have 
done.”  Margot  drew  a deep  breath.  The  minister  stood 
alone,  giving  the  absolution,  his  face  uplifted,  the  long 
black-and-white  lines  of  his  vestments  falling  away 
from  his  outstretched  arms.  The  candlelight  made  a 
glow  like  a halo  around  his  fine  boyish  head  with  its 
abundant  dark  hair.  He  was  quite  the  personification 
of  Parsifal,  and  the  whole  service  was  Wagnerian, 
Margot  was  thinking. 

“ Almighty  God,  Our  Heavenly  Father!”  he  began. 

How  dramatic  it  was  I How  well  done ! It  stirred 
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her  far  more  than  ever  opera,  even  in  the  Baireuth 
seasons  with  all  the  Wagner  stars.  And  bow  appeal- 
ing that  myth  of  the  Heavenly  Father ! Truly,  no 
other  mythology  had  in  it  so  inspiring  a conception  of 
the  Absolute.  No  wonder  Denny  could  smile  as  he  lay 
so  still ! No  wonder  Mrs.  Flynn  could  smile  through 
her  tears,  and  Flanagan  could  say  that  “ reachin  ’ up 
t’  God”  was  good  for  her,  and  Miss  Hathaway,  brilliant 
and  wisely  worldly  as  she  was,  could  find  every  “ effort 
to  reach  God”  “beautiful  and  touching”!  Oh,  it  was 
indeed  a beautiful  thing — if  it  were  only  not  a false 
thing ! 

When  the  Lord’s  Prayer  came,  she  rested  her  head 
on  the  pew  in  front.  It  was  pleasant  to  feel  the  prayer 
all  around  her.  The  harmony  of  thought  expressed  in 
aU  those  reverent  voices  soothed  and  rested  her.  For 
a moment,  it  was  almost  as  if  she,  too,  were  caught 
up  in  that  pure  passion.  Then  the  high,  sweet,  boys’ 
voices  broke  into  “ Lead,  Kindly  Light ! ” Light  I 
Light  I So  the  dying  Goethe  had  prayed  I 

“ Bored,  dear  ? ” Emily  asked  anxiously,  as  they 
came  out  into  the  fresh  night  air. 

“ Ach,  no,  liebchen  ! It  was  most  interesting.  And 
in  a beam  from  the  Grail,  thy  Mr.  Helm  would  be 
wonderful,”  Margot  said,  drawing  Emily’s  hand  into 
her  muff. 

“ You  must  meet  him  and  talk  with  him,  dear,  and 
feel  his  spirit,”  Emily  went  on,  in  quite  an  imper- 
sonal tone.  “ Then  you  ’ll  understand  and  not  think 
us  stupid  just  because  we  have  faith.” 

“ Please,  do  not  ever  say  that ! It  is  just  that  I have 
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been  made  different,  that  is  all.  But  now,  since  Denny 
has  died,  I go  up  and  down  — sometimes  I am  sure 
and  glad  again,  and  then  sometimes  — Ach,  always 
I am  asking  myself  things  that  before  I have  not 
known  ever  were  to  ask ! If  Fraulein  Hadwig  were 
here,  it  would  not  be  so  ! ” 

“ Thank  God  she  is  n’t ! ” Emily  declared  warmly. 
“ It  would  n’t  be  fair  if  she  were.  It ’s  high  time  you 
were  reading  life  in  the  original,  Margot,  without 
having  her  always  to  translate  for  you.  Forgive  my 
saying  it,  but  she ’s  been  as  bad  as  a ‘ pony  ’ in  Virgil ! ” 
Margot  laughed.  “ Perhaps ! ” was  all  she  would 
say  on  that  subject.  But  she  added,  “ I thank  thee 
much  for  taking  me  to-night.  It  is  a dear  memory  to 
have  seen  thee  pray,  Emilchen  ! ” 

Emily  blushed  hot  in  the  dimness  of  the  campus. 
“I  was  praying  for  you  almost  all  the  time,”  she  said. 

“I  love  to  be  in  thy  thought,”  Margot  answered. 
“ Good-night ! ” 

While  Emily  was  writing  joyfully  to  her  mother, 
dwelling  on  the  promise  in  her  friend’s  face  and  man- 
ner in  church,  Margot  sat  by  the  fire.  Her  “ Faust  ” 
was  open  on  her  lap,  her  father’s  picture  on  the  table 
at  her  side.  She  had  stopped  reading  to  muse  over 
Emily’s  words,  “ It ’s  time  you  were  reading  life  in 
the  original,  Margot,  without  having  her  always  to 
translate  it  for  you.” 


CHAPTER  V 


A RISING  WIND 

collie  dog  with  a master  who  gives  flowers  to 
wayfarers  ? ” queried  Professor  Ripley,  taking  Emily 
under  the  shelter  of  his  big  cotton  umbrella.  “ Why, 
you  don’t  need  a detective  to  tell  you  that  the  dog  was 
Sandy,  a dog  of  parts.” 

In  a dismal  autumn  rain  the  girls  were  crossing 
the  campus  from  the  Science  Building  to  the  post- 
office  and  the  Rodgers  Library.  The  drops  rolled 
down  the  hood  of  Margot’s  “ loden  ” into  the  wet 
rings  of  her  hair,  and  Emily’s  face  was  shining  and 
cherubic  in  her  rubber  hat.  At  the  sight  of  the  Pro- 
fessor leaving  Shattuck  with  his  green  bag  of  Pol. 
Econ.  papers,  Emily  had  sped  after  him.  He  was  a 
merry  old  gentleman  with  near-sighted  eyes  and  a 
Thackeray  nose. 

“ But  the  Gentian  Gentleman  himself  ! Who  is  he, 
please.  Professor?  ” Emily  pleaded. 

“The  Gentian  Gentleman  ! With  so  extraordinary 
a name,  I confess  I do  not  recognize  him.  Is  he  a blue 
gentleman  ? A late-comer?  Has  he  tonic  properties?  ” 
And  he  chuckled  with  the  joy  of  teasing  her. 

“ That  is  Miss  von  Merveldt’s  name  for  him.  She 
is  the  wayfarer  who  got  the  flowers  and  had  the  ad- 
venture,” Emily  explained  conscientiously  as  Margot 
approached. 
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The  Professor  included  Margot  in  his  bantering 
look,  which  at  once  changed  to  one  of  puzzled  recog- 
nition. 

“ Ah ! I see ! ” he  said  slowly.  “ And  Sandy  was 
accompanied  by  this  medicinal  gentleman  ? Sandy  is 
the  warm  friend  of  my  dog  Sam.  We  tramp  much  to- 
gether.” 

“ The  dog  has  come  first  around  the  path,”  Margot 
took  up  the  tale,  “ and  he  has  been  nosing  my  boots  and 
my  skirt  and  then  my  hand,  and  then  he  has  wagged 
his  tail  all  right,  and  we  have  been  friends.” 

The  Professor’s  eyes  were  on  her  animated  face  with 
a reminiscent  sadness,  which  changed  her  own  expres- 
sion. “ And  then  ? ” he  asked. 

“ And  then  his  master  has  put  his  pipe  away  and 
has  given  to  me  half  of  his  witch-hazel  and  all  of  his 
gentians,  and  has  said  to  ask  you,”  Margot  finished, 
with  elaborate  care  of  her  tenses. 

The  Professor  turned  to  Emily  with  a laugh.  “ Now 
the  tale  assumes  proper  proportions,”  he  said.  “With 
you  it  was  all  dog.  But  Miss  von  Merveldt  has  made 
me  see  the  man  in  mentioning  his  pipe  — a clay  pipe, 
I ’ll  venture.  Why,  your  Gentian  Gentleman  is  John 
Alston,  my  friend.  You  can  meet  nothing  better  than 
Alston.  He  lives  in  Somerset,  six  miles  up  the  river. 
And  your  flowery  name  for  him  is  n’t  such  a misfit, 
after  all.  He  has  distinctly  tonic  properties.”  And 
again,  although  he  was  still  laughing,  he  looked  at 
Margot. 

“ He  has  been  saying  he  would  show  us,  in  the  spring, 
the  first-to-come  arbutus,”  Margot  added. 
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“ The  woods  all  love  him  and  give  him  of  their  best. 
Let  him  take  you  tramping,  if  you  are  good  walkers. 
It  will  do  you  good — and  him,  too.”  And  then  he 
quite  dropped  his  fun  and  held  out  his  hand  to  Mar- 
got. “You  will  excuse  my  looking  at  you  so  hard.  Miss 
von  Merveldt,  and  perhaps  you  will  shake  hands  with 
me,  when  I tell  you  that  I remember  your  father  quite 
well.  You  have  his  eyes  and  his  brow.  He  and  I 
came  the  same  year  to  the  young  college.” 

Margot  had  instantly  held  out  both  hands,  with  a 
quick  flush. 

“ Ach,  you  have  been  saying  what  to  me  is  dearest 
to  hear!  ” she  exclaimed.  “It  is  that  on  which  I am 
proudest  I ” 

“ We  were  good  friends,  he  and  I,  and  I shall  be 
much  interested  now  in  his  daughter’s  work,”  he 
went  on.  “ Truly,  there  is  a very  pleasant  coincidence 
in  your  giving  me  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you 
my  friend,  John  Alston.”  And  he  raised  his  hat  and 
turned  down  towards  the  street. 

“ Isn’t  he  an  old  dear  I ” Emily  cried,  putting  her 
arm  through  Margot’s.  “ I ’ve  never  seen  that  side  of 
him  before.” 

“ It  is  wonderful  here  to  meet  some  one  who  has 
known  my  father  I ” Margot  said  dreamily.  “ It  makes 
the  long-ago  and  the  far-away  seem  now  so  near.” 

“And  then,  what  fun  he  was  about  his  friend ! And 
what  a nice  name  the  friend  has  — John  Alston  — so 
strong  and  simple  I The  Professor  seemed  to  like  him 
a little  bit,  did  n’t  he?  ” 

“ He  likes  him  much,”  Margot  answered  quietly. 
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“ I could  tell  more  from  wliat  he  has  not  said  than  from 
what  he  has  said.  And  about  Mr.  Alston  one  would 
not  need  to  say  much.  There  are  such  people,  Emil- 
chen,  nicht  wahr  ? ” 

“ What  fine  distinctions  you  do  make,  dearest ! I 
wish  I could ! ” And  Emily  ran  into  the  post-office. 

Her  own  box  was  empty,  but  Margot  had  drawn  a 
letter  from  hers,  and  stood  looking  thoughtfully  at 
the  heavy  seal  of  dark  green  wax.  As  they  went  on, 
and  up  into  the  reading-room,  she  was  drawing  out 
the  thick  sheets  covered  with  the  scrawl  of  a much- 
written  hand. 

“ It  is  from  my  home,  from  Fraulein  Hadwig,” 
she  said,  as  she  turned  down  to  the  history  section. 

Don’t  get  homesick,  will  you?  ” Emily  whispered 
as  they  separated. 

“ It  is  there  already,  since  he  has  spoken  of  my 
father  — the  homesickness,”  Margot  answered  trem- 
ulously. 

But  truly,  there  was  little  in  the  letter  that  was 
saddening,  when  she  found  a seat  in  the  far  end  of  the 
alcove  and  opened  out  the  sheets. 

Villa  Wot  an,  Leipzig, 

10  October  19  — 

Mein  lieber  Ubermensch,  — That  I was  Fool  to 
let  thee  go  now,  before  thy  Heart  has  bound  thee 
surely  to  thy  Fatherland,  I see  — when  it  is  too  late ! 
Even  to  have  thee  in  love  for  von  Tolpitz  would  be 
better  than  to  have  thee  gone  without  a Tie.  Now 
thou  art  like  a City  without  walls  — open  to  all  the 
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not-to-be-counted  Influences  of  thy  new  Life.  See 
that  the  Citadels  of  thy  free  Mind  fall  not ! Kemem- 
ber  thy  Nietzsche  : “ I conjure  thee,  my  Brothers,  be 
true  to  the  Earth,  and  believe  not  those  who  prate  of 
supernatural  Hopes.  Poisoners  are  they,  whether  they 
know  it  or  not.”  As  thou  seest,  I have  put  this  on 
English  for  thee.  I keep  to  my  Promise,  if  I do  not 
make  thee  good  English  ! I write  in  thy  Father’s 
Library.  The  Wind  comes  out  of  the  South  East  and 
I have  been  hearing  it  to  ring  Midnight  from  the 
Matthai-Kirche.  The  dry  Leaves  from  the  Plane-Tree 
blow  against  the  Windows.  Irma  Radowski  was  here 
with  Hugo  Hacke.  They  make  a — a Wahlverwand- 
schaft  — I know  not  how  exactly  to  say  it  on  English. 
An  Affinity  of  Choice,  nicht  wahr  ? Ach,  Gott ! She  is 
too  thin  and  bloodless  since  the  Russian  Prison,  and 
she  smokes  — more  than  do  I ! Hacke  writes  Verses 
all  Passion  and  quite  naked  — poor  Stuff  ! — but  he 
succeeds  to  play  like  a God  — or  a Devil.  Irma  had  thy 
Piano,  Hacke  his  Violin.  We  did  the  Tschaikowsky 
Pathetique,  Opus  6,  B Minor,  and  the  Rubinstein 
Concerto,  No.  4,  D Minor.  Lottchen  has  brought  us 
Coffee  and  Brandy  and  so  I now  do  not  sleep,  but 
think  of  thee  and  fear  and  fear ! Poor  von  Tolpitz  is 
every  Day  bringing  Flowers  for  thy  Piano.  But  he 
consoles  himself,  they  say,  with  a little  Danseuse  at 
the  Theater,  who  has  fat  Shoulders.  Last  Night  I was 
in  a Concert  in  the  Gewandhaus.  Nikisch  was  prach- 
tig,  — superb,  to  keep  to  thy  English,  — like  a Con- 
querer  when  he  was  leading  Strings  and  Wood-Winds 
and  Brasses  up  to  the  great  Crash  in  “ Die  Walkiire.” 
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Ach,  how  my  Heart  was  aching  for  thee,  my  Valky- 
rie ! Remember  thyself  on  “ I,”  thou  sayest  and  art 
proud  on  this  Word.  But  the  greater  is  — on  which 
thou  wilt  not  believe  — thy  Body  and  its  Reason ; 
these  say  not  “ I ” — they  do  “ I ” ! The  Wind  blows 
the  Balcon  Door.  It  is  a dark  Night.  My  heart  greets 
thee.  Thy  Had  wig. 

I have  given  myself  a Cold.  I cough  much  Nights. 
But  all  say  how  well  I look.  My  Cheeks  bloom  with- 
out that  I make  Roses  on  them. 

With  a long  breath,  she  let  the  letter  fall  into  her 
lap.  Homesick  tears  blinded  her.  She  could  smell  the 
cigarettes  and  feel  the  gust  from  the  balcony  door. 
And  von  Tolpitz  with  his  — 

“Ah,  it  is  modern  history  that  you  read  in  your 
letter,  gniidiges  Friiulein?”  a voice  said  suddenly  at 
the  end  of  the  alcove. 

It  was  Landschad,  in  his  raincoat,  with  a roll  of 
note-books.  For  a moment  he  was  part  of  the  scene 
at  the  Villa  Wotan.  Then  she  collected  herself,  and 
laughed  and  colored. 

“ It  is  my  home-letter.  It  has  taken  me  quite  away 
to  Leipzig,”  she  answered  a little  breathlessly. 

“ I wish  that  I might  be  where  your  letter  has  been  !” 
he  exclaimed,  drawing  a little  nearer  and  looking 
where  she  was  looking,  out  of  the  window  at  the  sod- 
den campus,  with  its  leafless  trees  and  its  procession 
of  dripping  umbrellas.  Then  he  looked  down  at  her  a 
moment,  before  he  said  in  a lower  tone,  “ And  with 
you  it  is  better  than  when  I last  spoke  with  you  ? In 
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the  laboratory,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  you  have 
looked  better.” 

“ Oh,  yes ! I thank  you,  Herr  Professor ! I am 
quite  well.” 

“ That  I was  all  inadequate,  I have  been  feeling 
ever  since  that  day  at  Mrs.  Flynn’s.  Ever  since  then 
I have  been  telling  myself  things  that  I ought  to  have 
said  to  you,  and  should  have  said  if  I had  not  — not 
lost  my  grip,  as  the  Americans  say.” 

“ There  was  nothing  to  say  to  me  besides  what  you 
have  said  to  me  that  day,”  she  answered,  dropping 
her  letter  into  her  book. 

“ Ach,  there  were  many  things ! ” he  protested,  fol- 
lowing the  pattern  in  the  floor  thoughtfully  with  his 
umbrella.  “ I should  have  told  all  what  I have  found 
in  your  father’s  philosophy  to  strengthen  me  in  the 
face  of  just  such  a challenge.  To  your  father.  Nature 
was  ever  kind  and  beautiful  in  her  processes,  and  so 
she  will  seem  to  you  now  that  you  are  more  calm. 
Your  suffering  was  but  a natural  recoil  from  a first 
experience  of  realities.  Soon  you  will  feel  your  old 
confidence,  and  the  very  thing  that  seemed  to  unsettle 
you  will  fortify  you  in  your  freedom  of  spirit,  your 
joyous  abandon  to  life  ! Death  is  just  what  says  to  us, 
‘ It  is  quite  the  end ! Let  us  get  all  the  joy  out  of  what 
is  ours  ! ’ But  the  other  day,  mein  Fraulein,  — if  you 
will  permit  me,  — we  were  a little  sentimental,  nicht 
wahr  ? ” 

“ No,”  she  said  quickly.  “We  were  not  sentimental. 
We  were  just  human.  My  father  would  surely  admit 
that.” 
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“But  to  be  human  is  sentimental!  We  must  be 
more  than  human.  ‘Behold  I teach  ye  the  Superman  I * 
We  must  be  loyal  to  the  Ego.” 

“ Ach,  that  is  how  Fraulein  Hiidwig  and  Professor 
Hegelmiiller  always  have  been  talking  tome  ever  since 
I was  so  little  ! And  so  have  I ever  lived.  It  is  quite 
easy  so  to  live  far  away  from  all  what  is  not  beautiful 
and  intelligent  and  joyous.  But  now,  when  it  is  like 
this  — and  when  one  is  — is  — is  alone,  just  to  say 
that  Death  is  a process  of  nature  — and  where  one 
is  — afraid.”  She  stopped  with  a little  sob  and  hid 
her  face  in  the  big  red-bound  “ Italian  Renaissance.” 

“ Ach,  you  weep  ! ” he  said,  flushing  hot  and  bend- 
ing down,  surprised  into  almost  a tenderness  of  tone. 
“ It  is  as  if  Diana  in  the  chase  should  stop  to  weep. 
Your  spirit  is  so  high ! But  you  are  not  alone,  mein 
Fraulein  I Believe  me,  you  are  not  alone ! ” And  he 
leaned  lower  and  spoke  even  more  gently.  It  was  hard 
not  to  put  his  hand  on  her  soft  hair. 

Her  face  did  not  leave  the  shelter  of  the  big  book,  and 
her  only  answer  was  a sob.  He  moved  between  her  and 
the  passageway,  shielding  her  from  chance  passers-by. 

“ Do  not  fail  yourself  or  your  great  father,  gnadiges 
FrMein  I ” he  repeated.  “ Things  are  not  changed. 
You  are  just  tired  from  the  heavy  air  of  this  new 
land,  where  all  is  to  get  rich  or  to  get  one’s  self  un- 
married or  to  start  a new  religion.  Here  there  is  how 
little  joy  from  art  and  music  and  from  — from  love, 
as  it  is  in  your  land  and  mine ! ” 

Suddenly  she  smiled  up  at  him  tremulously.  “ You 
will  scorn  me  for  a baby,”  she  murmured,  wiping 
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away  her  tears.  “ It  is  stupid  that  I should  so  — lose 
my  grip,  as  you  have  said.  But  I have  been  thinking 
much,  and  you  have  been  speaking  of  my  father,  and 
Professor  Ripley  has  said  this  morning  that  he  has 
known  my  father,  — and  then  this  letter  ! So  I have 
had  a homesickness  for  — ” She  hesitated  with  lips 
that  still  trembled. 

“ And  why  not?”  he  said  softly.  “It  is  wonderful 
how  you  have  been  bearing  yourself  here  among  so 
many  that  are  quite  strange  to  you.  It  is  but  right,  a 
little  homesickness  now  and  then,  that  you  will  not 
forget  too  soon.  And  it  is  dear  to  me,  your  homesick- 
ness, because  it  is  also  my  homesickness  — and  so  — 
so  we  are  near ! ” 

She  was  drawing  her  hood  close  over  her  flushed 
face.  •“  To  myself  I have  made  myself  quite  foolish  ! ” 
she  said,  avoiding  his  eyes  and  gathering  up  her  books. 
“ But  always  I have  thought  to  understand  life. 
Always  I have  proved  things  to  myself,  like  algebra* 
And  I have  found  all  rest  in  art  and  music.  But  now, 
for  me  it  is  not  right  with  life ! ” 

He  drew  a deep  breath.  “ Soon  all  will  be  right 
again,  you  will  see! ‘Unmoved  is  my  soul  and  clear 
like  the  mountains  at  noontime.’  It  is  but  that  a cloud 
has  passed  over  the  mountains.” 

She  stood  holding  her  hood  together  under  her  chin. 
“ No,  never  will  it  be  for  me  quite  the  same  again  ! ” 
she  said.  “ I am  not  sure  that  I would  have  it  ever 
the  same — all  so  — so  smooth!  Now  flashes  of  beau- 
tiful things  come  to  me  like  views  quickly  through 
trees,  as  in  the  machine,  when  we  are  going  fast. 
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My  reason  laughs  at  them  and  yet  they  cry  out  to 
me ! And  Miss  Hathaway  — ” 

“ Miss  Hathaway ! ” he  exclaimed,  “ Beware ! She 
has  the  supremest  power  of  agitating.  She  is  mediaeval 
and  Gothic.  She  will  make  you  a mystic  ! ” 

“ To  me,  she  is  more  modern  than  you  or  I ! She 
has  gone  quite  past  us  in  experience.  I cannot  follow, 
but  I can  see  ! ” 

“ Liebes  Fraulein,  I beg  you  ! Do  not  try’to  follow  ! 
he  pleaded,  leaning  towards  her  and  flushing  all  over 
his  fairness.  “ Follow  your  own  road  until  you  come 
into  your  own  kingdom.” 

“ My  own  kingdom  ? ” she  said,  with  sudden  light- 
ness as  they  turned  out  into  the  reading-room.  “ I 
have  not  heard  of  my  kingdom.  Is  it  far?  ” 

“ It  is  not  far ! ” he  answered  in  a low  tone  as  he 
held  open  the  door.  “ For  you  it  will  ever  be  near, 
gnadiges  Fraulein ! It  is  love.” 


CHAPTER  VI 


A WAYSIDE  GROUP 

Have  n’t  we  right  here  in  college  a case  in  point, 
Dr.  Swinton?  ” Breslyn  was  asking  over  the  low  bowl 
of  heliotrope  and  violets.  “ Yon  approve  giving  a 
girl  perfect  freedom  of  mind,  and  letting  her  find  her 
own  ideals  and  her  own  belief.  They  say  this  girl  has 
had  just  such  liberty.” 

“ You  mean  the  graduate  student  from  Leipzig,  I 
suppose,”  Dr.  Swinton  said,  beginning  on  the  salad 
he  had  neglected  for  conversation.  “ All  I know  about 
her  is  that  she  is  convincingly  good-looking.” 

“ She  certainly  is ! ” Breslyn  admitted  with  a laugh. 
“ And  she ’s  the  very  illustration  of  your  theory.  She 
has  been  brought  up  quite  untrammeled  by  any  relig- 
ious or  even  moral  ideals.” 

“Horrible!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Swinton.  “And  in 
college!  I should  say  it’s  dangerous  for  the  other 
girls.” 

“ She ’s  a product  of  the  rankest  German  subjectiv- 
ism, through  Richard  Strauss  and  Nietzsche,”  Miss 
Paget  threw  in,  in  her  vibrant  tones.  Miss  Paget  was 
a reader  in  English,  an  alumna  of  Bryn  Mawr,  quite 
without  coquetry.  “You  don’t  go  that  far  in  your  the- 
ories of  education,  do  you.  Dr.  Swinton?” 

“ David  does  n’t  know  how  far  he  goes  in  his  theo- 
ries,” Mrs.  Swinton  answered  for  him,  with  a laugh 
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that  shook  her  white,  plump  shoulders.  “ Now,  if  it 
were  a question  of  nitrates  or  phosphates,  he ’d  be 
reliable.  Wait  till  the  children  grow  up ! Then  he  ’ll 
know  how  far  he  can  go  in  theory.” 

It  was  at  one  of  the  small  and  intimate  faculty  din- 
ners that  Mrs.  Swinton  delighted  in  giving.  There 
were  six  around  the  charming  table  with  its  astonish- 
ingly lovely  old  family  silver,  which  Mrs.  Swinton, 
who  was  a Rivington  of  Georgia,  had  brought  from 
her  ancestral  plantation.  With  the  silver,  she  had  also 
brought  comfortable  revenues  from  rice  and  cotton 
fields,  which  made  possible  much  fine  hospitality  in 
the  many-gabled  new  house  on  Summit  Street.  In  this 
hospitality,  Landschad  and  Breslyn,  the  two  faculty 
bachelors,  had  a welcome  share,  submitting  themselves, 
in  return,  to  the  frolicsome  assaults  of  Winifred  and 
Rivington,  the  small  Swinton  twins,  and  to  the  deli- 
cate matchmaking  proclivities  of  their  mamma.  To- 
night in  the  soft  shine  of  the  old  silver  girandoles. 
Miss  Hathaway  glowed  in  her  low  saffron  gown  on 
Dr.  Swinton’s  right. 

“ Landschad,  you  know  all  about  the  girl  I mean ! 
She ’s  in  your  courses,”  Breslyn  went  on.  “ Tell  us 
about  her.  ” 

Landschad  took  up  a belated  oyster-fork  for  his 
salad,  remembering  the  blond  head  in  the  big  red  book, 
the  wet,  uplifted  eyes.  He  knew  a little  about  her,  he 
was  thinking  half  angrily. 

“Yes,  she  is  in  my  courses,”  he  said.  “And  outside 
of  my  courses,  as  well,  I know  her — that  is,  her  father 
is  well  known  to  me  and  how  she  has  been  brought  up.” 
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He  was  aware  that  Miss  Hathaway  had  glanced 
quickly  at  him. 

“ Come  to  think  of  it,  I saw  her  with  Emily  Bishop 
in  church  Wednesday  night,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  S win- 
ton.  “ She  was  stunning  to  look  at,  and  she  did  put 
her  head  down  for  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  so  she  can ’t 
be  so  bad ! But  she  did  not  incline  for  the  ‘ Benedic- 
tion.’ ” 

“ Perhaps  she  was  sleepy  when  she  bowed  her  head,” 
Dr.  Swinton  threw  in.  “ I should  have  been  by  that 
time.” 

Miss  Hathaway’s  eyes  met  Landschad’s,  this  time, 
squarely. 

“Dr.  Landschad  and  I both  know  her,”  she  said. 
“ She  is  in  my  Proven9al  Poetry  course.  She  is  so  lovely 
and  so  appealing  that  it  is  hard  for  me  to  talk  about 
her.  No  doubt,  she  is  all  that  you  say  of  her,  and  yet 
she  is  n’t  a bit  as  you  would  expect  her  to  be.  To  me, 
she  seems  like  a little  girl,  and  yet  she  knows  a great 
deal  — almost  everything.” 

“ I ’d  like  immensely  to  meet  her,”  Breslyn  ex- 
claimed. “ But  she ’s  done  enough  Greek  for  her  Ph.D. 
— if  she  wanted  a Ph.D.  They  say  she  does  n’t  want 
any  more  degrees.  Does  she.  Miss  Hathaway  ? ” 

“ No,  she  does  n’t.  She ’s  here  just  for  the  year,  for 
the  English,  and  she ’s  filling  in  with  any  courses  that 
attract.  She ’s  very  unusual  and  quite  alone.  She  ap- 
peals deeply  to  me.” 

Breslyn  leaned  forward  again,  but  Miss  Paget  was 
saying,  “ She  is  unusual  in  her  writing,  too,  with  a 
very  fascinating  uncertainty  in  her  idiom.  In  any 
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play  of  fancy  or  depth  of  feeling,  she  lets  her  prepo- 
sitions and  her  tenses  run  riot.” 

“ So  she  does  in  her  talk ! It  is  charming ! ” 
Miss  Hathaway  said.  Landschad  was  crumbling  a 
cracker. 

“ And  she  has  the  strangest  fancies,  shockingly 
irreligious,  I must  say, — and  does  unpleasant  de- 
scriptions with  all  the  bold  vision  of  the  Secession 
School  in  art,”  Miss  Paget  went  on. 

“ But  she  is  so  lovely  ! ” Miss  Hathaway  persisted 
tenderly.  “ There  is  something  almost  primeval  about 
her,  as  if  she  had  been  born  before  the  beginning  of 
our  sorry  scheme  of  things,  and  had  the  first  dew  on 
her.  Am  I too  enthusiastic.  Dr.  Landschad  ? ” 

He  leaned  forward  and  watched  the  spoon  he  was 
toying  with.  His  face  was  quite  pale.  “ In  a way, 
she  is  quite  unusual,”  he  said.  “ Miss  Hathaway  can 
read  her  much  more  delicately  than  I,  but  it  has  hap- 
pened that  I know  very  well  her  background.  She  is 
the  product  of  the  most  advanced  thought  in  her  land 
and  mine.  Her  father  was  Von  Merveldt,  of  Leipzig, 
author  of  ‘ God  through  Heredity,’  and  leader  in  the 
reactionary  movement  of  the  seventies,  from  which 
sprang  Strauss  and  Nietzsche  and  Von  Hartmann. 
He  was  a Monist,  and  so  is  his  daughter.” 

“Jove!  What  a background ! ” Dr.  Swinton  inter- 
jected. 

“Von  Merveldt  died  too  young — at  thirty-five,  in 
a crevasse  on  the  Monte  Rosa  — to  work  out  his  theo- 
ries, but  he  left  his  daughter  to  inherit  them  — per- 
haps prove  them.” 
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“ Or  disprove  them  ! Poor  child ! ” Miss  Hatha- 
way said  softly,  to  the  bonbon  she  was  eating. 

“Or  disprove  them,”  Landschad  repeated,  with- 
out looking  up.  “ At  any  rate,  Fraulein  von  Merveldt 
is  so  entirely  the  inheritor  of  his  denials  that  she  has 
never  been  allowed  to  consider  seriously  that  there 
is  anything  to  deny.  Creeds  are  to  her  but  a later 
development  of  the  myths  — myths  made  stale  with 
much  handling.”  There  was  a little  ring  of  bitterness 
in  his  tone  that  only  Miss  Hathaway  heard. 

“ AYell,”  Mrs.  Swinton  exclaimed,  with  a long 
breath  after  her  intent  listening,  “ she ’s  come  to  the 
worst  place  in  the  world  for  her.  If  she ’s  going  to 
be  converted,  she  ought  to  take  creeds  one  at  a time, 
and  not  half  a dozen  at  once,  with  all  the  prejudice 
thrown  in.  I ’m  glad  Emily  Bishop  has  got  hold  of 
her  and  is  bringing  her  to  hear  Mr.  Helm.  He  ’ll  soon 
straighten  her  out.” 

Breslyn  smiled.  “ With  a German  free-thinker, 
there ’s  a good  deal  more  to  do  than  straighten  the 
crooked  roads,  Mrs.  Swinton,”  he  said.  “ You ’ve 
got  to  create  the  land  on  which  your  road  is  to  be 
built.” 

“ Ah,  don’t  call  her  a free-thinker,”  Miss  Hatha- 
way begged. 

“ Why  not  ? ” Landschad  asked  quickly. 

“ Oh,  don’t  call  her  anything  T It ’s  like  ‘ running 
down  ’ a nymph.  Just  happen  in  the  Music  Building 
and  hear  her  play.  Then  you  ’ll  know  she  has  a soul, 
even  if  she  doesn’t  — yet!  ” 

Afterwards,  in  the  library,  Landschad  stood  a 
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little  in  the  shadow,  rolling  a cigarette  slowly  between 
his  palms.  Dr.  Swinton  watched  his  own  cigar  alight 
and  then  said,  with  a laugh,  “ Peace  to  warring 
sects  ! Look  at  Miss  von  Merveldt  from  quite  another 
standpoint,  as  I do  ! ” 

“ Hygienic,  then,”  threw  in  his  wife.  “ She ’s  very 
learned  and  yet  vigorous  and  finely  colored,  and  you 
question  the  process.  Isn’t  that  it,  David?” 

“No,  I don’t  question  that  process!  We  can  do 
that  quite  as  well  as  the  Germans.  I do  question  how 
they  can  keep  their  daughters  little  girls  until  they 
are  grown  up,  while  ours  are  sophisticated  at  twelve. 
But  that ’s  not  at  all  the  point  at  which  I find  Miss 
von  Merveldt  so  interesting.  It ’s  the  question  whether 
she  ’ll  fall  in  love  with  an  American  or  a German, 
which  just  means  whether  she’ll  lose  her  own  per- 
sonality in  her  husband’s,  or  absorb  his  in  hers.  Since 
the  bachelors  are  n’t  ‘ prepared  to  recite,’  let ’s  have 
some  music,  Millicent  I ” And  laughing,  he  opened 
the  book  of  ballads  on  the  piano  at  “ My  love  is  like 
a red,  red  rose,”  and  leaned,  loverlike,  to  hear  his 
wife’s  small,  sweet  soprano. 

Half  an  hour  later,  out  in  the  windy  street,  under 
chill  stars,  Landschad  and  Miss  Hathaway  were 
hardly  talkative.  As  they  turned  her  corner,  he  said, 
quite  suddenly,  “ It  was  stupid,  the  talk,  nicht  wahr?  ” 
And  he  turned  up  the  collar  of  his  overcoat  against 
a blast. 

“ Almost  vivisection  — but  well  meant ! ” 

“ Ach,  these  well-meant  affairs  when  there  is  no  un- 
derstanding I Kindness  is  then  a brutality.”  He  spoke 
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irritably.  “ That  one  should  be  so  discussed,  I cannot 
bear!  ” 

“Nor  I,”  Miss  Hathaway  added,  as  they  reached  the 
steps  of  Furness,  her  dormitory,  “ and  I do  love  the 
girl ! ” She  stood  on  the  top  step,  watching  his  face 
in  the  light  of  the  street  lamp.  It  was  white  and 
moody. 

“ I do  not  see  why  you  should  love  the  girl,”  he  said 
abruptly.  “ It  is  the  truth  that  I love  I ” 

“ Ah,  you  Germans  ! ” she  exclaimed  with  a little 
laugh.  “ You  make  it  such  a personal  matter  — this 
truth  ! Good-night ! ” 


CHAPTER  VII 


FROM  A HIGH  PLACE 

That  afternoon,  when  the  rain  was  over  and  Margot 
came  across  the  campus  reading  her  mail,  a certain 
reddening  in  the  west  and  a certain  smell  of  burning 
leaves  changed  her  plans.  She  had  intended  to  give 
the  afternoon  to  her  theme,  to  straightening  out  the 
idioms  and  timing  her  tenses,  as  Miss  Paget’s  blue 
pencil  suggested.  But  her  letters  were  diverting.  One 
was  from  Jarvis  and  Nettleton,  her  lawyers  in  New 
York,  containing  certain  mystifying  information  in 
regard  to  stocks  and  bonds  and  the  cotton  market. 
The  other,  addressed  in  a fine  copperplate  hand,  bore 
the  postmark  “ Studley,”  and  had  engraved  upon  the 
corner  of  the  envelope,  “ The  Parsonage.”  The  name 
“ Studley”  gave  her  a pleasant  thrill  of  remembrance ; 
her  automobile  acquaintance  with  geography  had 
taught  her  that  Studley  was  the  town  next  Somerset, 
and  Somerset  held  the  gentleman  of  the  Blue  Flower. 
The  thrill  conveyed  by  the  letter  was  painful  and  agi- 
tating. It  was  an  invitation,  half  cordial  in  tone,  from 
the  wife  of  the  Reverend  Timothy  Goddard,  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  in  Studley,  to  her  cousin, 
Margaret  von  Merveldt,  for  her  to  pass  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing Recess  at  the  Parsonage.  The  very  words,  “ The 
Parsonage,”  in  Old  English  lettering  in  the  corner  of 
the  envelope,  were  repellent  to  her,  and  the  name, 
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“Mrs.  Timothy  Goddard,”  in  brackets,  after  “Your 
affectionate  cousin,  Jane,”  smacked,  to  her,  of  a banal 
stupidity.  The  whole  letter  was  full  of  the  something  at 
which  Fraulein  Had  wig  had  so  often  jeered,  and  which 
she  had  made  Margot  feel  to  be  the  background  to 
which  her  mother  had  belonged.  “There  will  be  family 
prayers,  and  at  meals  thou  wilt  have  to  thank  the 
Deity  for  thy  salt  and  pepper  before  thou  dost  sea- 
son thy  food,  mein  Kind ! ” she  had  said.  Here  it 
was,  this  very,  unnamable  stupidity,  all  through  the 
finely  written  sheet. 

Into  this  realization  came  the  smell  of  burning 
leaves  and  the  glow  in  the  west.  The  leaves  were  near 
at  hand,  just  a step  off  the  cement  walk,  down  in  a 
little  hollow,  and  Mr.  Flanagan,  in  a red  shirt,  was 
tossing  and  turning  them  in  the  flames,  quite  in  the 
manner  that  Fraulein  Had  wig  had  pictured  the  Devil 
of  the  creeds  as  tossing  and  burning  the  souls  in  the 
Christian  Hell.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  what  he  suggested, 
Mr.  Flanagan  lifted  his  cap  with  a Celtic  courtesy 
and  hailed  her  with  — 

“ Good-day  t’  ye.  Miss  ! Ar-re  ye  blinded  an’  choked 
be  me  fires  ? They  ’re  all  f’r  the  best,  smell  or  no 
smell ! ” 

“ And  good-day  to  you,  Mr.  Flanagan  ! I much  like 
the  smell  of  the  leaves,  and  the  picture  you  make  as 
you  toss  them.” 

He  threw  back  his  head  with  a laugh.  “ Ah,  Miss,  I 
know  phwat  ye ’d  be  sayin’.  Wance  I seen  the  pitcher 
meself  in  the  church  in  Leicester.  It  was  in  a Mission, 
an’  women  an’  childer’  crossed  themselves  just  to  look 
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at  it.  An’  I ’ve  tould  Father  Ryan  of  its  hantin’  me 
whiniver  its  toime  f ’r  the  lafe-burnin’ ! I ’ve  tould  him 
an’  him  laughin’  at  me  ! ” 

Margot  sat  down  on  the  grass  in  a shimmer  of  blue 
smoke.  “And  what  does  Father  Ryan  say?”  she 
asked. 

“ Arrah,  he  says,  ‘ Niver  ye  moind  thinkin’  about 
that,  Pat,’  he  says.  ‘God  is  yer  Father,’  he  says,  ‘an’ 
He  don’t  want  ye  throublin’  yer  moind  thinkin’  of  how 
the  painter-men  misunderstands  Him,’  he  says.  ‘ Kape 
yer  moind  on  the  warmth  of  His  love,  Pat,’  he  says. 
‘ Sure  it ’s  the  laves  ye  burn  makes  the  garden  next 
spring  ! ’ An’  he ’s  right.  Miss  ! It  is  ! ” 

“ It  is  much  pleasanter  so  to  feel,”  Margot  said,  smil- 
ing. “ But  what  a thinker  you  are ! ” 

“Well,  ye  see.  Miss,  me  moind  kapes  wurrukin’. 
An’  nights  goin’  home  to  me  sister’s,  I pass  be  the 
church,  an’  Father  Ryan,  he’s  a great  gar-rdener,  an’ 
I shtop  be  the  fence  an’  we  talk.  Ye  see.  Miss,  I ’m  a 
widder-man,  an’  he’s  as  good  as  wan,  seein’  he’s  niver 
married,  an’  whin  ye’re  lonesome,  a gar-rden’s  a 
friendly  thing.” 

“ It  is,  indeed,”  Margot  agreed,  thinking  of  the  gar- 
den at  the  Villa  Wotan  with  its  punctual  procession 
of  blooms  in  the  gay  and  fragrant  orders,  among  the 
glass  balls  and  the  marble  statues. 

Flanagan  stopped  tossing,  and  coming  nearer,  leaned 
thoughtfully  on  his  rake.  The  fire  crackled  merrily 
and  little  rivers  of  flame  ran  out  into  the  leaves. 

“ His  moind  wurruks  wonderful.  Miss,  Father  Ryan’s 
does,”  he  went  on.  “ It’s  loike  as  if  his  moind  had  two 
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eyes  that  see  different,  like  the  specs  with  the  different 
glasses,  an’  wan  he  just  sees  things  with,  an’  the  other 
he  sees  into  things  with,  an’  what  they  mane.  An’  he’s 
tould  me  much  that  gar-rdens  mane  that’d  surprise  ye, 
Miss.  But  I ’m  kapin’  ye  with  me  talk ! Me  sister, 
Mrs.  Flynn,  she  says  it’s  me  predominant  passion,  to 
hear  meself  talk  ! ” 

“ But  your  fire  and  your  talk  both  warm  me,”  Mar- 
got laughed.  “ And  it  seems  to  me  that  your  Father 
Kyan  is  a little  bit  of  a poet.” 

“ He  is.  Miss,  though  I don’t  just  know  what  a poet 
might  be,  unless  it ’s  wan  that  sees  what ’s  in  things  when 
there ’s  nothing  t’  see,  an’  tells  it  t’  ye,  so ’s  t’  make 
ye  want  t’  kape  on  yer  Sunday  clothes  all  the  wake 
an’  not  moind  yer  males.  Why,  he  talks  that  beauti- 
ful about  hoes  an’  rakes  an’  sprinklin’-pots,  that  they 
seem  loike  things  blessed  for  the  altar,  an’  me  in  me 
ould  overalls,  ministerin’  there ! But  ye  know  that 
gar-rden-feelin’.  Miss,  of  growin’  things  an’  God’s 
bein’  close  by  ? Ye  might  call  it  just  the  blood  lapin’ 
in  ye  or  the  sun  warm  on  ye,  if  ye  did  n’t  know  the 
rale  name ! ” 

“ Why,  Mr.  Flanagan,  you  too  are  a poet ! You  have 
said  what  a great  poet  has  said  — a poet  of  my  own 
land.” 

“ But  annybody ’d  feel  it.  Miss  ! It  don’t  take  a poet 
to  have  the  feelin’ ! An’  it’s  better  than  havin’  money 
in  yer  pocket ! ” 

Margot  rose  and  turned  up  to  the  path.  “ Some  day 
when  you  have  the  feelin’,  you  must  let  me  share  it, 
Mr.  Flanagan,”  she  said.  “ And  Mrs.  Flynn  is  well  ? ” 
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“ She’s  doin’  well,  Miss ! But  she  don’t  ate  more’n 
a sparrer,  an’  she ’s  a look  on  her  loike  — loike  an  altar- 
candle  in  the  dark.  But  she ’s  prayin’  f ’r  ye  constant, 
excusin’  the  liberty ! ” 

“ I like  much  to  be  in  your  sister’s  kind  thought,” 
Margot  said.  “ Good-bye  ! ” And  she  went  along  smil- 
ing a little.  So  she  was  being  prayed  for  “ con- 
stant ” ! Her  name  was  floating  somewhere  around  the 
ugly  painted  Madonnas  that  no  doubt  adorned  the 
little  church  in  the  Patch ! How  Fraulein  Hadwig 
would  laugh!  She  herself,  though,  stopped  smiling, 
remembering  Mrs.  Flynn’s  piteous  face.  There  was  a 
sort  of  sweetness  in  thinking  that  she  was  making  some 
cheer  in  that  desolate  heart ; and,  after  all,  being  prayed 
for  meant  no  more  than  being  thought  of  tenderly. 
And  then  — and  then  there  was  a new,  deep  joy  in 
helping  with  another’s  burden.  The  suddenness  and 
brightness  of  this  new  joy  reminded  her,  for  some 
reason,  of  the  first  crocus  in  the  garden  at  home. 

Presently,  after  putting  letters  and  books  in  her 
room,  she  went  out  again  in  her  long  cape,  stopping 
at  the  garage  for  Kaiser  as  a companion  on  her  walk. 
Theme-writing  was  no  longer  to  be  thought  of  I The 
red  in  the  west  was  kindling  a fine  sunset,  and  the 
wind  was  growing  crisp.  Aimlessly  — fatefully,  she 
thought  afterwards  — she  turned  up  Summit  Street. 
Sidewalk  pools  showed  faintly  red  and  last  leaves  flut- 
tered from  the  woodbine  on  the  houses.  She  nodded 
often  to  passing  girls,  homeward  bound  after  their 
tramping,  with  fresh  cheeks. 

“ Smug,  comfortable  creatures ! ” she  thought.  “ How 
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well  satisfied  they  are  with  their  ready-made  creeds  I 
Peady-made  and  cut  to  fit  from  the  threadbare  beliefs 
of  their  fathers,  and  to  be  cut  again  to  fit  the  cramped 
intelligence  of  their  own  children  ! ” Nietzsche’s  bitter 
cry  came  to  her,  “ Oh,  to  live  in  this  artificial  light 
and  this  musty  air  where  the  mind  cannot  spread  its 
wings  and  fly  aloft!”  She,  an  Ubermensch,  had  trem- 
bled, and  her  spirit  had  quailed  before  one  of  nature’s 
majestic  processes  I She  had  bowed  her  head  in  hys- 
terical emotion  over  a commonplace  myth ! She  tossed 
her  head  free  of  her  hood,  to  feel  the  wind  on  her 
cheeks,  around  her  ears,  in  her  hair,  and  climbed  on 
up  the  winding  street.  Between  the  houses  there  were 
wide  valley-glimpses  bounded  by  far  hill-lines.  It  was 
good  to  get  so  high  — so  high  — above  all  the  crowd- 
ing impressions,  and  reinstate  herself  in  her  citadel 
on  the  airy  hill-tops  of  the  philosophy  in  which  she 
had  been  reared. 

She  had  come  to  an  open  lot  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  bounded  on  each  side  by  frost-bitten  gardens 
and  parterres.  A ledge  of  boulders,  reddened  with 
trailing  briers  and  huckleberry  bushes,  hung  over  the 
valley.  There  she  flung  herself  down,  the  wind  flutter- 
ing her  hair  and  stinging  her  cheek.  A homing  flock 
of  crows  cawed  over  the  tree-tops  below.  Kaiser  stirred 
the  bushes.  In  the  stillness  and  highness,  there  surged 
the  old  proud  sense  of  herself,  of  her  personality 
measured  with  nature.  Suddenly,  a gleam  in  the  tree- 
tops  below  interested  her.  The  last  of  the  sunset  had 
caught  the  gold  cross  on  a little  church-spire.  She  sat 
up  and  took  her  bearings.  It  was  St.  Hilda’s,  of  course. 
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It  was  often  called,  fancifully,  “ St.  Hilda’s  under  the 
Hill.”  From  it  a flight  of  rocky  steps  led  up  through 
garden  and  orchard,  to  Summit  Street,  whose  wealthy 
residents  were  its  faithful  parishioners. 

As  Margot  looked,  a man  was  coming  lightly  up  the 
steps.  His  coming  meant  her  going.  She  had  taken 
only  a step,  however,  when  he  reached  the  top,  breath- 
less, and  stood  amazed,  looking  at  her.  Instantly,  she 
recognized  him  and  flushed  hot.  It  was  the  Reverend 
Stanwood  Helm. 

“I  — I beg  a thousand  pardons ! ” he  cried,  baring 
his  head.  “ Don’t  go  away,  I implore  you ! Let  me 
speak  with  you  just  a minute.  Miss  Bishop  has  told 
me  of  you.” 

She  turned  to  him,  compelled  by  the  mention  of 
Emily’s  name,  and  by  a certain  intensity  in  his  voice 
and  manner.  He  stood  tall  in  his  clerical  dress  against 
the  twilight. 

“ Forgive  me  this  liberty,”  he  said,  again  with  the 
fervor  that  she  at  once  saw  to  be  characteristic  of  him. 
All  the  time  he  was  looking  at  her  with  a kind  of 
surprised  delight  that  amused  her.  I was  mastered 
by  the  desire  to  know  you.  I saw  you  in  church  the 
other  night  with  Miss  Bishop,  and  ever  since  — ” He 
stopped  and  flushed.  “ At  any  rate,  that  gives  me 
something  of  an  excuse,  does  it  not  ? ” 

“ I am  glad  that  you  speak  to  me,”  she  said,  smiling 
at  his  boyishness.  “ Miss  Bishop  is  my  very  dear  friend, 
and  her  friends  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  meet.  And  how 
we  meet,  to  me  it  makes  no  difference.” 

As  she  spoke,  choosing  her  careful  words,  he  colored 
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all  over  his  clearcut  olive  face  with  its  sensitive 
mouth. 

“ I was  glad  to  see  you  in  church,”  he  repeated. 
“ It  must  be  awfully  forlorn  to  be  in  a strange  place 
and  have  no  church-home.  Do  make  your  home  with 
us.  The  building  is  open  all  day,  and  — ” 

She  turned  to  him  with  a laugh  and  a spark  of  de- 
fiance in  her  eyes.  “ How  comical ! ” she  exclaimed. 
“ Fraulein  Bishop  has  truly  not  been  telling  you  that 
I am  needing  a church-home  ! That  would  be  surely 
quite  the  last  thing  I ever  should  be  missing  ! That  is 
funny!”  She  stopped  to  laugh  again.  “And  really, 
have  you  thought  that  ? ” Then  with  sudden  serious- 
ness she  added,  “ But  forgive  I I am  not  polite ! It  is 
as  the  light  has  come  to  you  that  you  speak.  I thank 
you  much ! ” 

His  color  had  deepened.  “ Of  course  I knew  about 
you,”  he  said  airily.  “ That ’s  why  I said  what  I did 
— just  why  ! I wanted  to  come  at  once  to  clearness  of 
understanding  with  you.  And  I have  come  to  an 
understanding,  but  I suppose  I ’ve  made  a beastly 
blunder  in  doing  so.” 

“Ach,  no!  There  is  no  blunder.  You  have  said 
what  priests  always  are  saying,  nicht  wahr  ? ” 

“ No,”  he  answered  in  a lower  tone  ; “ I have  merely 
said  badly  what  I really,  as  a man,  should  like  to  say  — 
if  I may  — now.” 

“ But  yes  ! As  a man,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
hear.” 

“ I am  no  proselyter.  Miss  von  Merveldt ! ” he  be- 
gan at  once,  “and  I beg  you  to  forget  that  I am  a 
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priest.  I am  a man,  too.  Miss  Bishop  has  told  me  that 
you  are  a stranger  and  that  you  have  had  a shock, 
and  I — I should  like  to  be  of  service,  that  is  all  — 
just  in  a human  way.” 

There  was  a little  appeal  in  his  winning  eyes,  and 
he  said  her  name  so  earnestly  and  simply  that  he 
might  have  said  it  many  times  before. 

“Just  in  a human  way.  Miss  von  Merveldt !”  he  re- 
peated, as  they  turned  down  Summit  Street  in  the 
twilight.  “ It  hurts  me  to  see  anybody  in  the  desert, 
for  I’ve  been  there  myself,  and  been  led  out,  thank 
God ! Oh,  I Ve  had  my  twilight  of  the  gods  ! ” And  he 
lifted  his  face  with  a long  breath. 

She  was  liking  him  better  with  every  hot,  impulsive 
word  that  he  said,  and  yet  she  answered,  still  coolly, 
“ But  I have  no  gods,  and  so  never  shall  I have  the 
twilight.  And  for  such  as  I there  is  no  ‘ desert,’  as 
you  call  it ! Miss  Bishop  has  been  telling  you  what 
is  a little  sentimental.  I have  had  just  the  shock  — 
it  is  all  — and  now  I quite  find  myself.” 

“ For  such  as  you  ! ” he  was  repeating  slowly  after 
her.  He  seemed  to  be  holding  back  his  intensity  so 
that  his  voice  trembled.  “ For  such  as  you?  Why,  we 
are  not  different,  you  and  I,  Miss  von  Merveldt ! ” 

“ Not  ? ” she  said  lightly. 

“ Ah  ! ” he  cried  suddenly,  “ I am  not  presuming 
to  try  to  influence  you.  I know  very  well  I could  not. 
You  are  so  fearfully  clever  and  so  learned — and  so 
humorous ! I am  not  such  a fool  as  to  talk  that  kind 
of  thing  to  you!  But  — I must  say  it!”  And  he 
turned  to  her  in  the  growing  darkness.  “ You  enrage 
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me  so  that  I am  rudely  plain  with  you.  I Ve  fought 
so  bitterly  for  my  truth  that  I cannot  help  challenging 
you  when  — when  you  are  so  — so  playful  and  scorn- 
ful with  terrible  things.  I ’ve  fought  and  bled  for 
my  faith  and  now  I ’ve  got  it ! Have  you  struggled 
and  gasped  for  what  you  consider  your  freedom? 
Have  you  fairly  died  for  what  you  call  truth  ? Do  you 
know  it  — know  it  — because  you  have  lived  it?” 
He  spoke  vehemently,  swiftly,  in  a low  tone,  his  eyes 
on  her  face. 

“ No,”  she  said,  still  coolly;  “ I have  not  had  to  do 
anything  what  you  have  been  saying  so  — so  dramat- 
ically. My  truth  is  the  truth  of  reason.  And  I have 
not  anything  to  fight  to  believe,  because  these  things 
are  but  what  our  fancy  creates  for  us,  as  do  little 
children  the  hobgoblin.” 

“ How  do  you  know  ? Did  you  get  your  reason,  your 
philosophy,  — I don’t  know  what  you  call  it,  — in  a 
way  that  proves  what  you  say  ? Has  your  life  proved 
it  to  you  ? ” 

She  hesitated  a moment.  She  was  beginning  to  hate 
him.  “ I got  it  from  my  father,”  she  said  proudly. 

“Ah,  — have  you  not  tested  it  and  proved  it  to  see 
whether  it  fits  your  own  life  ? ” he  persisted.  “ Have 
you  tested  your  inherited  theory  with  poverty  and 
suffering  — and  death?  Do  you  know  these  things,  or 
have  you  just  taken  them  on  the  word  of  your  father? 
Have  you  any  armor  to  protect  you  when  sin  and 
misery  and  disease  come  even  into  your  beautiful  life 
— as  they  may — how  do  you  know?  And  are  you 
sure” — he  leaned  toward  her  in  the  growing  dark 
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— “ are  you  sure  — do  you  know  without  a question 

— that  your  father  would  — would  now  deny  you  all 
share  in  the  things  that  make  it  possible  for  other  men 
to  live  ? And  — and  — what  would  your  mother  have 
to  say  about  it?  ” 

She  did  not  answer.  The  arc-lights  were  flashing 
out  into  the  night.  He  was  frightened  at  her  white 
face. 

“ Ah,  I did  not  mean  to  say  so  much  ! ” he  cried. 
“ Forgive  me,  Miss  von  Merveldt  ! I know  I have 
gone  too  far.  I have  not  the  vestige  of  a right.  But 
my  truth  is  so  dear  to  me,  and  — and  you  enrage  me 
so  gloriously ! ” He  gave  a boy’s  nervous  laugh.  “ I 
suffered  so  before  I found  my  truth  ! Forgive  me!  ” 

She  drew  a deep  breath.  “ No,  you  have  not  too  far 
gone  I ” she  said  coldly.  “ It  has  made  no  difference ! 
Why  should  I care  that  I do  enrage  you?  And  it  is 
interesting  — your  — your  — ” And  then  she  faced 
him  suddenly  with  a little  cry  that  startled  him.  “ You 
have  no  right  to  shake  so  and  stir  me  ! ” she  said  al- 
most angrily.  “ You  have  said  to  me  a thing  what  is 
terrible.” 

“ Forgive  me,”  he  repeated  gently.  “ I only  meant 
to  say  that  you  have  not  yet  lived.  It  is  just  as  if  you 
had  seen  life  like  the  lady  in  the  poem  — you  know  the 
one  I mean  — in  a mirror.  You  will  forgive  me,  will 
you  not,  and  some  time  again  — ” He  stopped  at  the 
campus  entrance,  and  stood  with  a bared  head,  waiting 
for  her  to  speak.  “ I am  so  ill-governed  when  it  comes 
to  what  is  so  vital  to  me  — and  to  you,”  he  went  on. 
“ I swore  to  myself  that  I would  n’t  say  anything  re- 
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ligious  to  you.  I knew  better.  And  you  will  forgive 
me?  ” He  held  out  his  hand,  and  after  along  moment 
she  gave  him  hers.  “ And  some  time  again  you  will 
come  to  the  hill-top  ? ” he  said.  “ If  you  do  not  come, 
I shall  know  that  I am  never  to  be  your  friend.” 

She  lifted  her  head  quickly  and  proudly.  It  seemed 
to  him  he  had  never  seen  before  so  nearly  naked  a 
soul. 

“ You  have  said  to  me  what  is  a terrible  thing  ! ” 
she  repeated  in  a low  tone,  turning  from  him. 

“A  terrible  thing!”  her  mind  kept  repeating  as 
she  ran  on  through  the  dark,  then  through  the  lighted 
corridors  up  to  her  room.  It  was  a terrible  thing,  but  a 
quite  true  thing  that  this  man  had  dared  to  say. 
Her  mind  had  been  shaped  for  her.  She  had  been 
planned  for,  trained,  imprisoned,  that  she  might  be 
this  intelligence  that  her  father  had  wished  for  his 
daughter.  She  had  accepted  as  blindly  as  the  most 
ignorant  Russian  serf.  She  had  been  given  only  the 
second-hand  beliefs  of  others.  She  was  not  her  own  — 
not  an  idea  of  hers  was  really  her  own  — and  her 
proud  Ego  was  her  father  and  Fraulein  Hadwig.  Oh, 
the  bitterness  her  ears  had  heard  I In  her  humilia- 
tion, she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and  crouched 
on  the  floor  in  the  dark.  She  was  nothing,  neither 
man  nor  woman,  with  her  mind  an  imitation  of  a man’s, 
and  her  heart  as  unawakened  to  womanhood  as  an  un- 
born child’s.  Realities  I What  did  they  mean  to  her 
but  trembling  and  foolishness  when  she  encountered 
them,  while  to  Emily — to  little,  simple  Emily  — 
they  meant  triumph  I And  this  man  who  had  chal- 
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lenged  her  — he  had  gone  out  to  meet  them  and 
fought  and  struggled  and  bled  at  their  side,  and  won 
his  peace,  his  certainty  ! He  was  not  a clever  man, 
but  how  big  he  was  in  his  courage  ! And  she  ! All  of 
them,  Emily,  Miss  Hathaway,  Mrs.  Flynn,  Mr. 
Flanagan  — all  had  tested  their  truth  in  the  fires  of 
life,  while  she,  the  Ubermensch,  she  had  accepted 
what  others  had  labeled  “ truth.”  The  Heredity  which, 
her  father  had  taught,  created  its  gods,  had  turned 
upon  her  and  created  her  a more  hideous  phantom,  a 
no-god.  It  was  all  false,  the  reasoning  she  had  ac- 
cepted as  reason. 

And  as  these  thoughts  pounded  through  her  brain, 
Helm’s  words,  “ What  would  your  mother  have  to 
say  about  it?  ” rang  in  her  ears.  For  the  first  time  in 
her  life  it  seemed  to  her  that  her  mother  would  have 
a good  deal  to  say  about  it.  And  then  the  dead  face 
of  her  father  in  the  Monte  Rosa  snows  came  into  the 
darkness.  Would  he  have  anything  to  say  about  it 
now  ? After  all,  that  was  the  whole  question. 

Suddenly  there  was  a sharp  knock  at  the  door. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


AROUND  A TURN 

The  hall  light  blinded  her  for  a moment  when  she 
opened  the  door,  so  that  she  did  not  at  first  see  the 
bunch  of  red  alder-berries  that  Olga  held  out  to  her. 
Then  in  a moment  she  realized  the  vivid  color  and 
heard  the  girl  saying,  “The  gentleman  sent  them  to 
you,  Miss,  and  said  could  he  see  you  a minute  — 
that  Professor  Ripley  sent  him  — and  never  mind  his 
name.” 

With  a throb  Margot’s  heart  swung  into  its  nor- 
mal rhythm  of  gladness,  and  she  found  herself  turn- 
ing on  all  her  lights  and  getting  out  her  blue  gown. 
The  mirror  showed  her  pale  cheeks  and  rough  braids 
and  shadows  under  her  eyes,  but  she  did  not  stop. 
With  the  berries  in  her  hand  she  ran  downstairs. 
The  girls  had  all  gone  to  Gym.  The  corridors  were 
silent.  He  was  standing  at  the  far  end  of  the  draw- 
ing-room, warming  his  hands  at  the  fireplace  under 
the  Ruins  of  the  Forum.  He  came  half  way  down  the 
room  to  meet  her. 

“ It ’s  cold  enough  without  my  just  leaving  the 
berries  and  not  seeing  you,”  he  laughed.  “ And  Pro- 
fessor Ripley  said  he ’d  take  the  consequences  of  my 
daring  to  come.” 

“ But  why  not?”  holding  out  her  hand.  “I  have 
quite  no  conventions ! Always  it  is  what  we  want 
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to  do  that  we  must  do,  is  it  not  ? ” She  liked  the  faint 
odor  of  a good  cigar  and  the  freshness  of  the  outside 
that  he  bore  about  him ; and  his  hand-clasp  was  un- 
hurried and  firm.  The  self  she  had  been  upstairs  had 
quite  vanished.  “ Especially,”  she  went  on,  ‘‘  we  should 
always  do  those  things  what  we  think  other  people  will 
be  glad  for  us  that  we  shall  do  ! ” And  she  lifted 
charming  eyes  to  his,  and  trailed  her  little  blue  gown 
to  the  fireside  bench. 

“ That ’s  nice,  comfortable  philosophy,”  he  said, 
still  standing  and  smiling  down  on  her  with  great 
satisfaction.  “Yes,  I wanted  to  come.  I liked  meeting 
you  that  day  and  I ’ve  remembered  it ! ” 

“ I,  too,”  she  answered.  “ And  the  gentians  are 
keeping  me  so  that  I shall  not  forget.  Still  they  are 
in  my  window  — all  gray  like  spirits,  but  beautiful. 
And  the  witch-hazel  has  been  dropping,  dropping,  on 
me  as  I sit  to  write  at  my  desk.” 

“ I thought  they ’d  be  going,  so  I brought  the 
berries.  I ’m  dining  with  Professor  Ripley  to-night. 
I am  glad  he  said  I might  stop  on  the  way.” 

“ You  will  sit  down,  please,”  she  said.  “ Yet,  you 
do  not  know  me  at  all.  You  see,  I am  much  different 
to  American  girls.  Fraulein  Hadwig  and  I,  always  we 
have  done  quite  what  we  have  pleased,  and  so  I am 
never  shocked.  It  is  only  what  we  want  to  do  that 
counts.” 

He  had  taken  a chair  opposite  her.  She  was  sur- 
prisingly good  to  look  at,  indoors  as  well  as  out,  this 
lonely  young  German  girl  “ without  conventions.” 

“ Yes,”  he  agreed,  “ you  are  quite  different  from 
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the  girls  in  this  country.  Here  they  always  want  to 
do  what  their  neighbors  do,  only  a little  better.” 

“ Ach,  with  me,  that  would  be  the  reason  why  not 
to ! If  I did  as  do  all  the  others,  then  should  I not 
be  myself ! ” 

His  face  had  grown  serious  as  he  watched  her. 
Presently,  he  said,  in  quite  an  unembarrassed  fashion, 
“ You  ’re  tired,  are  n’t  you?  Are  n’t  you  working  too 
hard,  or  is  n’t  something  troubling  you  ? Is  n’t  there 
some  one  you  can  talk  to  about  it  ? ” He  leaned  a 
little  forward  and  spoke  with  the  gentleness  one  uses 
to  a child.  “ College  is  hard  at  first,  anyhow,  and 
in  a strange  land ! ” he  added.  “ Home  is  what  you 
need.” 

She  had  crimsoned  and  caught  her  breath,  then 
laughed  softly.  His  eyes  were  pleasant  when  they  were 
so  serious.  “ Oh,  I am  not  tired  ! ” she  protested.  “ The 
firelight  makes  lines  that  are  strange,  that  is  all.” 

“ Could  n’t  you  go  to  your  cousin,  Mrs.  Goddard, 
in  Studley,  for  a little  breathing-space?”  he  went  on. 
« She’s  — ” 

“ Mrs.  Goddard ! That  she  is  my  cousin  — how 
did  you  know  that  it  is  so?” 

“ Oh,  easy  enough ! I ’ve  known  her  all  my  life. 
Lucy  Goddard  and  I went  to  school  together.  Lucy 
is  rare.  Dr.  Goddard  was  my  mother’s  minister.” 

“ And  yours,  too?”  she  asked  quickly. 

“ No,  not  mine.  As  yet,  I have  n’t  any  minister 
but  the  wind  in  the  open.  That  carries  my  prayers 
aloft.  But  couldn’t  you  go  to  your  cousin’s  for 
Thanksgiving  ? ” 
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“ But  it  is  wonderful  how  you  know  about  me ! 
Who  has  been  teaching  you  so  much  history  ? ” She 
kept  her  hot  cheeks,  but  she  had  lost  the  little  lines 
in  her  brow,  as  she  made  her  eager  questions. 

“ Oh,  I dined  with  the  Goddards  that  very  day  I 
met  you.  The  witch-hazel  I did  n’t  give  you  was  for 
Dorothea,  another  of  your  relatives,  who  will  be  a 
fine  friend  for  you.  And  I told  them  at  dinner  all 
about  my  coming  on  you  in  the  fields,  just  because 
I liked  to  talk  about  it  myself  — it  seemed  to  me  a 
very  pleasant  thing  to  have  happen  to  one.  And  Mrs. 
Goddard  at  once  broke  in  with,  ‘ AYell,  of  all  ro- 
mantic meetings  ! Why,  that ’s  my  cousin  from  Ger- 
many, of  course ! What  does  she  look  like  ? ’ And 
then  I tried  to  tell  her  what  you  look  like.”  He 
stopped  and  laughed  a moment  at  her  little  ges- 
ture. “ And  then  she  made  me  tell  the  whole  story 
all  over  again,”  he  resumed,  — “ all  about  your  eyes 
— and  your  hair  — and  your  — your  gown,  and  now 
and  then  she ’d  say,  ‘ That’s  like  Margaret ! ’ ” 

Margot  lifted  her  eyes  with  a little  breath.  “ Mar- 
garet was  my  mother,”  she  said.  “ And  has  my  cousin 
been  asking  you  something  else  ? ” 

“ No,  that ’s  about  all,  except  that  she  called  me  a 
stupid  old  bachelor  when  I failed  to  remember  about 
your  hat  — ” 

“ My  hat  I had  left  in  the  machine,”  she  laughed. 
“ Of  course,  how  could  it  be  that  you  should  remem- 
ber! ” 

“And  she  thought  me  inexcusable  when  I confessed 
that  I had  n’t  looked  at  the  make  of  your  machine,” 
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he  went  on.  “ And  then  she  said  she  was  going  to  ask 
you  for  Thanksgiving.  You  ’ll  go,  of  course  ? ” 

Her  face  had  grown  serious.  “ And  she  has  been 
telling  you  about  my  history  ? ” she  asked. 

“ Not  half  so  much  as  I should  like  to  hear.  All  of 
us  want  to  know  all  we  can  of  this  ‘visitant  from 
another  sphere,’  as  the  astronomers  say  of  the  comets. 
She  did  tell  me  that  your  mother  was  her  first  cousin, 
and  that  your  father  had  been  a great  scholar,  and  that 
you  had  come  here  to  your  mother’s  college  to  perfect 
your  English.  And  I think  it ’s  extremely  nice  that 
you  have  come  back  to  your  mother’s  home.” 

“ And  that  was  all,  wholly  all,  that  she  has  said  to 
you?” 

“ Truly,  all  that  mattered.  When  you  meet  Mrs. 
Goddard,  you  will  understand  that  she  would  ask 
many  other  questions  that  — that  you  and  I have  no 
interest  in.  For  instance,  about  the  style  of  your  car, 
the  color,  and  if  your  chauffeur  wears  a livery.”  He 
stopped  for  a hearty  laugh.  “ You  see,  not  every  young 
woman  takes  a big  touring-car  and  a dachshund  to 
college  with  her ! And,  as  she  has  written  you,  she 
would  have  been  to  see  you  but  for  her  broken  hip, 
and  Dr.  Goddard  is  n’t  back  from  England,  and  Lucy 
never  goes  anywhere.  You  will  understand  when  you 
see  Lucy.” 

“ How  good  it  is  that  you  know  the  kindred  of  my 
mother ! ” she  murmured  with  a sigh.  “ They  are  to 
me  less  strange.” 

“ Thank  you ! ” he  said  gravely.  “ And  now,  you 
will  go  to  them  for  Thanksgiving  ? ” 
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“ I will  see.  When  for  so  many  years  there  has  been 
no  love  — it  is  hard  to  — to  begin.  And  it  is  harder  to 
meet  those  of  one’s  own  blood  that  are  strange  than 
those  who  are  quite  unrelated.  And  then,  as  you  say, 
I am  much  different  to  them.  I am  not  of  their  kind, 
am  I ? You  will  be  good  to  be  frank.  What  does  it 
matter  ? ” 

“No,”  he  said  decidedly,  and  yet  laughing,  and 
slowly  sweeping  her  with  his  eyes,  “ you  ’re  not  of  their 
kind  — except  Dorothea’s.  But  I am  not  at  all  afraid 
of  the  situation.  Dorothea  will  make  it  go.” 

“ Always  you  are  speaking  of  Dorothea,”  she  said. 
“ Is  she  beautiful  ? ” 

“ Not  exactly ; but  you  won’t  think  of  beauty  when 
you  see  her,  you  ’ll  be  so  busy  liking  her.” 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  a trifle.  “ And  I do  not 
know  how  to  be  with  a minister,”  she  persisted.  “ Will 
he  be  then  at  home  ? I have  never  been  talking  with 
a minister.  He  will  not  bore  me  with  the  talk  of  theo- 
logy?” 

“ Dr.  Goddard  ! ” he  exclaimed.  “ In  five  minutes 
you  and  he  will  be  firm  friends.  He  is  n’t  a brilliant 
man,  but  he ’s  a great  one  ; he  can  size  persons  up 
squarely  at  once  and  then  win  them  — that ’s  better 
than  being  brilliant.  He  gets  home  two  days  before 
Thanksgiving*  And  now  you  ’ll  come,  of  course  ? 
There  are  some  fine  walks  around  Studley,  and  the 
bitter-sweet  is  beautiful  now.  Good-night ! ” 

“ Bitter-sweet  ? How  strangely  you  call  things  here ! 
I will  have  only  the  sweet.” 

He  held  out  his  hand,  smiling.  “ Out  of  the  bitter 
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comes  the  sweet,  I find.  And  so  it  will  be  with  your 
visit.  You  ’ll  come  ? ” 

When  he  had  gone,  she  listened  to  his  footsteps  on 
the  porch,  then  receding  down  the  cement  walk.  His 
chair  looked  conscious.  She  stooped  to  pick  up  a fallen 
berry.  Into  her  mind  there  had  flashed  Max  von  Lil- 
iendorf  and  Baron  Padowitz  and  Serge  Cilkowitch, 
students  who  had  come  often  and  ardently  to  the 
Villa  Wotan,  and  von  Tolpitz  and  Kleve  and  all  the 
other  officers  who  had  been  ready  to  draw  swords  about 
her  dance-card.  After  their  calls  it  had  not  been  at 
all  like  this ! As  she  turned  from  the  fire,  which  held 
her  gaze  for  a long  moment,  she  was  saying  to  herself, 
“ Of  course  I will  go  to  Studley  ! They  are  my  mo- 
ther’s kindred.  And  a broken  hip  is  very  bad,  and  Dr. 
Goddard  is  in  England.  I will  be  reasonable.”  And 
then  she  fell  to  wondering  about  Dorothea  and  her 
charms. 

Out  in  the  hall  there  was  the  smell  of  cauliflower. 
The  dining-room  door  was  ajar,  and  the  maids  were 
dropping  knives  and  forks  into  their  places.  On  the 
hall  table  lay  some  letters  brought  over  from  the  late 
mail.  One  read  “ Erl  von  Merveldt  ” in  the  bold,  much- 
written  hand,  under  a German  stamp.  Margot  began 
to  tear  the  end  of  the  thick  envelope ; then  stopped, 
frowning,  and  tucked  it  into  her  girdle. 

Voices  and  cold  air  filled  the  hall. 

“Letters!  Oh,  joy  !”  cried  the  first  of  a rushing 
company  of  flushed,  disheveled  girls  in  gymnasium 
suits.  “ All  for  Miss  von  Merveldt,  of  course  I ” 

“Indeed,  no!  And  mine  you  may  have,  too,”  Mar- 
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got  laughed.  “ Letters  carry  much  fire  that  no  longer 
burns  the  one  who  writes,  but  is  hot  in  the  fingers  of 
the  one  who  reads.” 

“ That’s  just  what  mother  always  says  when  I write 
her  from  the  depths,”  called  back  a loiterer,  looking 
up  from  a picture  post- card. 

At  dinner  Emily’s  place  was  vacant ; she  was  dining 
at  the  Settlement  with  the  Sunshine  Club.  So  Margot 
went  through  the  table-talk  with  a far  separateness  of 
spirit,  her  inmost  self  aware  of  other  things.  After 
coffee,  when  the  dancing  had  begun  in  the  drawing- 
room, she  ran  upstairs,  and  when  the  reading-lamp 
and  the  fire  were  lighted,  the  gay  red  of  her  alder- 
berries  calmed  her  into  drawing  her  chair  into  the 
glow  and  opening  her  letter.  It  read : — 

Villa  Wotan,  Leipzig, 

3 November,  19- 

Mein  seelen  Kind,  — My  Heart  withers  with 
missing  thee  ! I have  had  thy  Letter  about  what 
thou  callest  the  “ Sophomore  Reception  ” ! Ach,  thy 
Americanism  ! It  must  have  been  dull  like  Death,  thy 
College  Girls  dancing  and  flirting  with  each  other.  It 
is  no  wonder  the  Name  is  so  stupid ! But  I am  glad 
thy  Gown  of  mermaid  Green  went  well  — even  to 
charm  only  the  Frauenzimmer ! I have  seen  thee  in  it 
Night  after  Night  in  my  Dreams  and  longed  to  fold 
thee  in  my  Arms,  my  Beautiful  One ! Of  course, 
thou  dost  not  miss  me  as  I miss  thee.  Nothing  have 
I in  thy  place.  Lottchen  sits  with  me  much  and  darns, 
and  chatters  of  thee  until  I cry  out  to  her,  and  tells 
of  the  Students  and  Offiziers  that  stop  her  in  the 
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Street  to  ask  of  thee.  And  two  Nights  I have  been 
having  People  to  Dinner : the  new  Professor  in  As- 
thetik — sentimentalisch  ! — and  the  new  Doktor  in 
Psychologie,  from  that  dull  Gottingen  where  so  many 
of  thy  American  Schul-Fuchse  make  their  Doktor. 
He  is  without  Fire  — he  does  not  fly  — he  crawls  ! 
He  has  been  quoting  Schiller’s  Ethik  until  I was  al- 
most screaming.  His  wife  — they  say  — is  Katholisch. 
There  is  a Baby,  one  of  six ! They  have  eaten  much, 
the  two  new  Doktors.  And  how  art  thou  in  all  thy 
Strangeness  ? I have  not  so  many  Fears  for  thee 
now  as  at  first.  But  thou  wilt  suffer  at  Stupidity. 
America  does  not  even  know  what  it  is,  — Art.  To  make 
Battles  and  write  Constitutions  is  dull.  The  Hideous 
in  the  Dress  and  Manner  of  the  people  I can  forgive, 
the  Stupid  never ! The  Hideous  is  amusing,  but  not 
so  the  Stupid  ! And  thou  wilt  meet  canting  Ministers 
and  preying  Priests  and  sicken  to  hear  ever  of  Pres- 
byterian and  Methodisch  and  Episcopalisch  and  all 
the  other  Sects  that  hate  each  other  so  to  tear  out  the 
Eyes  — and  yet  prate  of  Love ! Ach,  it  makes  me  so 
that  I am  half  wild  to  think  of  thy  free  Mind  in  that 
Air  so  thick  with  Myth  that  chokes  ! And  yet  I know 
thy  Wing-Strength,  mein  Liebling  I Thou  art  Daugh- 
ter of  an  Eagle,  so  I am  telling  myself.  I play  much  to 
keep  the  House  not  to  be  so  still,  like  Death  — Tschai- 
kowsky  and  Dvorak  and  all  what  Strauss  I can  make 
to  go  at  the  Pianoforte.  Chopin  will  I play  no  more 
without  thee  — he  hurts  me  with  the  Tempo  Rubato 
— so  lyrisch  — like  thee.  Write  me  often,  that  the 
Months  are  not  so  heavy.  Remember  that  thou  art  a 
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Perfected  Thing.  Thou  art,  as  Nietzsche  tells  thee,  “ a 
Herald  of  the  Lightning.”  Thy  — and  thy  Father’s, 

Hadwig. 

And  then  the  postscript,  as  usual.  “ I am  to  the 
House  much.  It  is  the  stupid  Cough  that  I have  had 
the  Winter  in  Wien  we  were  so  gay.  I gave  cold  to  my- 
self when  I was  coming  back  from  Bremen  after  our 
Farewell  at  the  Ship.  The  Hours  are  long.  My  Greet- 
ings to  the  dear  Dog.  Tell  me  of  thy  new  Friends  — 
I beg  thee,  not  Friends  — only  Acquaintances.  Let 
them  not  touch  thy  free  Mind.  Thy  Father’s  white  Vio- 
lets make  the  second  Bloom,  the  Summer  lingers  so.” 

She  sat  staring  through  tears  at  the  scrawled  sheets. 
The  still  house,  the  wild  music,  Lottchen’s  chatter, 
the  white  violets  still  abloom  — how  poignant  the  pic- 
ture! Poor,  scornful  FrMein  Hadwig!  Had  she 
builded  so  well,  after  all ! Love,  she  had  declared  al- 
ways, with  her  strange  smile,  was  quite  behind  her, 
but  there  was  still  the  chance  to  be  amused ! And 
friendship,  — so  she  reasoned,  — what  was  it  but  a 
surrender  of  the  Ego,  a bargain ! And  now,  what  was 
left  her  ? To  Margot  there  was  but  one  answer.  She 
should  never  have  gone  from  the  Villa  Wotan.  She 
should  have  stayed  with  Fraulein  Hadwig,  among  their 
own  kind,  they  two  whom  fate  had  so  isolated  into  a 
common  destiny.  She  should  have  stayed  where  life 
was  serene  and  untortured  by  strange  doubts,  unin- 
vaded by  those  who  challenged  — and  yet  appealed. 
And  still,  as  she  so  reasoned,  try  as  she  would,  she 
could  not  see  herself  in  the  old  aloofness  with  Fraulein 
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HMwig.  Things  could  not  be  as  they  had  been  before. 
Out  of  Helm’s  so  recent  probings,  and  all  the  preceding 
experience,  there  had  been  born  within  her  a new 
consciousness  that  some  would  call  a soul.  Margot 
called  it  nothing.  She  knew  only  that  she  had  come 
to  a turn  of  the  road,  and  that  her  own  shadow  sud- 
denly lay  long  across  the  way. 

Then  to  her  thoughtful  eyes  came  the  red  of  her 
berries.  “Dear  things!”  she  cried,  putting  her  face 
close  to  them  as  if  they  had  been  flowers.  Their  love- 
liness brought  back  Alston  with  such  warmth  and  life 
that  she  pushed  aside  her  letter  and  sprang  up.  She 
must  tell  Emily  about  his  coming.  It  was  ages  since 
she  had  seen  Emily  I By  this  time  she  was  surely  back 
from  her  Sunshine  Club.  And  in  a moment  she  had 
run  up  to  the  little  gable-room  in  the  fourth  story 
where  Emily  made  her  nest.  It  was  a tiny  room  under 
the  eaves,  with  a dormer  window  that  let  in  the  moun- 
tains. Emily  took  it  because  it  was  cheap,  but  got 
compensation  in  quiet  and  view.  To-night  an  “ Occu- 
pied ” sign  adorned  the  door,  but  Margot  paid  no  heed 
to  its  warning.  Instantly,  “ Come  in  I ” answered  her 
knock,  and  Emily  was  revealed  by  the  lamp,  darning 
stockings  and  studying.  Her  note-book  in  Pol.  Econ. 
lay  open  in  her  lap,  with  the  scissors  to  keep  it  flat. 

“ Oh,  my  dear  I ” she  cried,  “ how  perfectly  glorious 
the  berries  are ! For  me  — half  of  them  ! How  good 
you  are  and  how  glad  I am  to  see  you ! Another  swain 
in  a woodland  road,  I suppose  I Here,  sit  down.” 
And  Emily  rose  and,  gathering  her  work  in  her  lap, 
seated  herself  on  the  chintz-covered  trunk. 
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“ I am  glad  to  see  thee,  too,  liebchen,  — too  glad 
to  care  where  I sit ! ” 

“ But  the  berries,  Margot  ? Who  is  it  this  time  ? Is 
Professor  Landschad  becoming  unmanageable  ? ” 

“ Ach,  no ! That  is  thy  nonsense,  Emilchen.  It  is 
Mr.  Alston  who  has  been  here  with  the  berries.  Pro- 
fessor Ripley  has  said  for  him  to  come,  and  he  was 
very  nice.” 

“Very  nice,  indeed!  It’s  too  thrilling  for  words  I 
What  did  he  have  to  say  ? ” 

“ Oh,  many  things,  but  chiefly  that  I am  to  go  to 
my  cousin’s  in  Studley  for  thy  day  of  thanks.  He  is 
the  great  for  many  years  friend  of  my  cousins.” 

“ Well,  of  all  romantic  things  ! Of  course  you’ll  go, 
you  darling,  you  I And  then  Mr.  Alston  will  lose 
his  — ” 

“Please!  Please!  It  will  not  be  ever  so!  And  now” 
— she  paused,  her  face  grown  quite  grave,  and  took 
up  Emily’s  scissors  absently  — “ now  I will  tell  thee 
what  will  make  thee  very  glad.”  She  was  opening  and 
shutting  the  scissors.  “ I have  made,  this  afternoon 
quite  late,  a quick  walk  up  Summit  Street,  with  Kai- 
ser, and  on  the  top,  — in  the  bare  place  above  the 
church,  all  suddenly  — I have  met  thy  — thy  minister, 
Mr.  Helm,  and  — and  he  has  been  speaking  with  me, 
liebling.” 

So  busy  was  she  with  the  scissors  that  she  did  not 
see  the  color  that  swept  over  Emily’s  face  and  neck. 
“ And  it  is  as  thou  hast  said,”  she  went  on,  slowly, 
“he  is  wonderful.” 

“ Really ! ” Emily  cried,  with  a quick  little  breath 
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that  went  into  a laugh.  “ I am  so  glad,  dear,  — so 
awfully  glad  ! And  he  did  help  you  ? ” 

Margot  frowned  and  threw  down  the  scissors. 
“ Ach,  no  ! He  has  not  helped  me  ! How  could  he  help 
me  ? I have  no  need  of  what  is  not ! ” 

“ But  the  next  time  ? You  will  see  him  again  ? ’’ 
Emily  was  threading  her  needle  anew. 

“ I do  not  know.  Now,  I would  that  I might  never 
see  him  again ! But  now,  how  is  it  with  thee  ? Quite 
enough  have  we  been  saying  about  me.” 

“ Oh,  with  me  always  well,  thank  God ! At  home 
not  so  well ! But  you  don’t  want  to  hear  about  that, 
Margot,  dear.  It  is  so  dull  a little  story ! ” And  she 
dented  her  round  cheek  with  her  thimbled  finger  and 
looked  with  serious  eyes  at  the  lamp. 

“ I should  like  much  to  hear  thy  little  dull  story. 
About  thee  it  is  never  to  me  dull.” 

“ Well,  I had  that  fat  letter  there  from  mother  to- 
day, and  Helen  is  worn  out  with  her  work  at  the 
library,  and  the  doctor  says  she  must  rest  or  have  a 
nervous  collapse,  — just  as  if  we  were  millionaires  and 
could  afford  nerves  ! — and  the  furnace  is  broken  and 
it  will  cost  a lot  to  repair  it,  and  mother  has  a felon 
on  her  finger.  It ’s  a blue  lookout  for  little  mother, 
but  she ’s  a plucky  one.  I feel  as  if  I ought  to  be  at 
home  helping  them,  instead  of  here  spending.” 

“ But  thou  couldst  not  do  anything  except  to  see 
them  not  well  and  that  is  not  good  for  thee.  It  is 
far  better  for  thee  here.” 

“ Oh,  we  should  be  together  and  then  I could  cod- 
dle Helen  and  save  mother’s  poor  little  finger.  I may 
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have  to  go  anyhow.  It ’s  Helen’s  money  that  keeps  me 
here  in  addition  to  the  fortune  I make  tutoring  girls 
that  are  too  wealthy  to  use  their  own  brains.”  Emily 
had  a little  frown  under  the  shadowy  wisps  of  hair  on 
her  forehead.  Suddenly  she  smiled.  “But  if  mother’s 
cheerful,  I certainly  ought  to  be,”  she  said.  “ Mother 
said  that  the  only  time  it  was  worse  was  when 
she  was  moving  and  father  sprained  his  ankle  and 
we  children  came  down  with  scarlet  fever.  But  she 
said  that  God  had  helped  us  through  the  tight  places 
before  and  she  would  trust  Him  now.  Only  mother’s 
English  is  more  elegant  than  mine, — or  rather,  her 
Anglo-Saxon,  — for  she  spoke  of  God’s  ‘ loving  kind- 
ness.’ Is  n’t  that  a dear  word  ? But  now  that ’s 
enough  of  my  prosaic  tale  ! Let ’s  have  another  chap- 
ter of  your  romance.” 

Margot’s  face  was  that  of  a curious  but  perplexed 
child.  “ It  is  most  beautiful,  thy  little  dull  tale,” 
she  said  slowly.  “ But  to  me,  as  thou  knowest,  it  is 
not  all  quite  reason  — thou  wilt  forgive ! And  yet, 
as  I have  listened,  my  mind  has  had  a view  that  is 
like  what  I have  seen  in  the  high  Alps  — the  life 
that  is  all  plain  and  hard-working,  and  then  beyond, 
the  shining  peaks,  and  everywhere  the  streams  com- 
ing from  above  where  it  is  so  clear  and  so  far.  And 
so”  — she  hesitated,  and  got  at  her  idea  slowly  — 
“and  so,  Emilchen,  it  is  as  if  I have  been  seeing  the 
high  mountains  and  the  streams  through  all  what  thou 
hast  said.  Do  I speak  quite  wildly  ? ” 

For  answer,  Emily  tossed  away  her  work,  and  sank 
to  her  knees  at  Margot’s  side.  “ You  dear,  you  ! You 
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are  talking  like  an  angel ! Of  course  I understand. 
Why,  Margot,  it ’s  your  soul  that  sees  the  lovely 
things  that  are  like  the  peaks  and  the  streams,  and 
the  lovely  things  are  just  mother’s  and  Helen’s  and 
my  love  for  each  other,  and  mother’s  trust  in  God. 
That ’s  the  highest  peak  of  all.” 

“It  is  most  wonderful!”  Margot  sighed.  “To  me 
it  is  all  quite  different  from  what  is  told  in  books  — 
faith  in  God.” 

“ Books  give  very  one-sided  views  of  life,  I ’ve 
found,”  Emily  said  decidedly.  “ It ’s  life  that  tells 
the  truth.  It ’s  only  the  things  that  we ’ve  really  lived 
that  we  know.  Your  philosophy  sounds  all  very  fine, 
dear,  but  I ’ve  got  to  have  things  to  brace  me  up  and 
give  me  courage  and  love  and  — and  common  sense. 
I never  could  get  a scheme  of  living  from  a book.” 

There  was  a little  silence.  Margot  sat  looking  at 
the  light.  Emily,  fearing  her  own  frankness,  slowly 
wound  the  darning-cotton  around  the  card. 

“ Dear  friend,”  Margot  said  at  last,  with  a deep 
breath,  “ thou  shalt  now  listen  to  a strange  question  I 
shall  ask  thee.  Listen  quite  calmly  and  think  only  of 
the  love  between  us.  Thou  hast  said  that  thy  mother 
trusts  in  God  and  in  His  sending  help.  Would  it  be 
to  intrude  between  her  and  her  — her  God,  if — if 
thou  wert  kind  enough  to  take  for  her  — from  me  — 
some  of  the  great  lot  of  money  that  miy  mother  has 
left  to  me?  Would  it  be  to  intrude  ever  so  little? 
That  I would  not  do.  Her  dear  trust  is  to  me  so  deli- 
cate a thing  that  it  is  like  a fairy  spell  and  I fear  to 
break  it.” 
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Emily’s  face  had  grown  very  white,  and  her  clear, 
startled  eyes  filled  with  big  tears.  “ O Margot,  Mar- 
got! You  dear,  glorious  angel,  you  I ” she  cried.  “ In- 
trude ? My  dearest ! How  little  you  understand ! 
Why,  don’t  you  see  that  to  mother  you  would  be 
just  God’s  means  of  helping  her?  Who  could  make 
you  think  of  such  a thing  but  God  I To  mother  you 
would  be  — why,  iust  what  you  are  — an  angel  sent. 
Oh,  Margot!” 

“ Then  I may  ? I thank  thee,  dear  little  friend,  for 
letting  me  into  the  sweet  spell  of  thy  trust.” 

So  after  Emily  had  cried  a bit  on  Margot’s  shoul- 
der and  they  had  kissed,  it  was  all  settled.  And  as 
Margot  went  down  through  the  dark  after  the  ten 
o’clock  bell,  she  remembered  the  great  voice  in  “ Par- 
sifal ” chanting,  “ Through  sympathy  knowing.” 


CHAPTER  IX 


A MILESTONE 

The  way  to  Chester,  where  Emily  was  being  whirled 
in  the  automobile  for  an  over-Sunday  with  Harriet 
Rutledge,  lay  directly  along  the  river  through  Somer- 
set and  Studley,  intervals  of  country  road  between 
the  wide,  quiet  streets  — wide  and  quiet  except  in 
Somerset,  where  mill-chimneys  smoked  and  a mighty 
dam  diverted  the  serene  river  into  many  darkly  hued 
and  agitated  canals. 

The  ride  was  a joyous  one  for  Margot  as  well  as 
for  Emily.  The  little  secret  of  the  gift  had  deepened 
and  strengthened  their  friendship  and  flashed  upon 
Margot  a wholly  new  happiness.  Emily,  in  its  light, 
had  grown  very  dear  to  her,  with  a quite  novel  kind 
of  dearness.  Meanwhile,  she  was  trying  not  to  look 
too  closely  into  herself.  Helm’s  challenge  had  shaken 
her.  Since  their  high  meeting,  she  had  avoided  even 
the  neighborhood  of  the  church  and  devoted  herself 
to  her  work.  And  yet  everything,  every  experience 
and  association,  gave  her  the  same  challenge.  Most 
of  all,  Emily  summed  up  for  her,  in  example  as  well 
as  precept,  the  finely  simple  philosophy  of  learning 
through  living.  It  was  this  fact  — that  she  was  living 
at  last  — which  reconciled  her  to  the  role  she  was 
playing  in  Emily’s  family  affairs  — that  of  an  angel 
sent  in  answer  to  prayer.  It  was  a role  in  which 
Friiulein  Hiidwig  would  hardly  have  recognized  her, 
but  in  which  she  found  herself  not  ill  at  ease. 
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With  a wholly  delightful  shock,  when  the  machine 
halted  suddenly  at  a crowded  corner  in  Somerset,  her 
eyes  chanced  upon  a tin  sign  swinging  from  a brick 
building  next  the  City  Hall.  The  sign  announced, 
“ Haversham  and  Alston,  Attorneys  at  Law.”  It  was 
so  unmistakable  that  it  was  almost  superfluous  to  be- 
hold in  golden  letters,  on  the  window  above,  a more 
specific  announcement,  “John  Alston,  Attorney  at 
Law.”  Emily  saw  both  and  exclaimed  and  caught 
Margot’s  hand  in  a little  ecstasy  of  romance.  In  Stud- 
ley,  things  were  almost  as  interesting.  The  one  wide 
street  held  the  meeting-house,  and  just  next  it,  the  low, 
broad,  green-shuttered  Parsonage  under  ancient  elms 
and  among  close-clipped  hedges.  Dignified  and  con- 
scious it  looked,  but  not  exactly  homelike,  except  for 
the  big  tiger  cat  on  the  front  porch,  and  the  lady  lean- 
ing on  a cane,  with  a violet  nubia  over  her  head,  who 
was  just  emerging  from  the  small  greenhouse.  The 
nubia  was  as  vivid  as  an  aster.  No  doubt  the  wearer 
was  Cousin  Jane. 

The  homeward  way,  after  Emily  had  been  left  at 
Harriet’s,  was  through  early  twilight,  and  a chill,  slow 
rain.  One  light  twinkled  in  the  Parsonage  as  they 
whirled  past.  In  Somerset,  the  offices  were  dark.  It 
was  lonely  enough  with  only  Kaiser.  But  as  they 
slowed  up  Overbrook  Hill,  the  loneliness  ended.  A 
man  was  trudging  ahead  at  a vigorous  pace  — a man 
in  a Tyrolese  cape  with  the  hood  drawn  up.  He  might 
well  have  been  on  the  Spliigen  or  the  Stelvio  as  he 
swung  along.  Margot  leaned  out  with  a laugh. 

“ Get  in,  Herr  Professor,  and  we  will  take  you 
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home,”  she  called  gayly,  glad  enough  of  company  other 
than  herself. 

He  stopped,  not  very  much  amazed,  as  the  car  halted. 
“ Ach,  gnadiges  Fraulein  ! ” he  cried.  “ I have  created 
your  presence  from  my  thought.  But  I should  not  get 
in.  I have  sworn  to  myself  to  walk  twenty  miles  to- 
day, and  I have  done  but  twelve.” 

“ You  will  get  in,  please,”  she  said.  “ Is  it  that  you 
have  bored  yourself  to  read  the  note-books,  that  you 
make  a so  foolish,  like  a schoolboy  vow?” 

“ No,  it  is  not  the  note-books  that  have  driven  me 
to  vow.  But  it  is  you  for  whom  I am  breaking  what 
I have  vowed ! Yes,  with  much  pleasure  I will  ride 
with  you,  most  fortunate  princess  ! ” 

So  he  got  in  and  spread  the  rugs  anew  and  took 
Kaiser  on  his  lap,  and  on  they  went. 

“Ah,  blissful ! ” he  murmured.  “Is  it  not  indeed  a 
very  modern  fairy  tale  for  a learned  and  gracious 
princess  to  take  a poor  professor  into  her  automobile 
coach,  instead  of  the  enamored  prince  to  take  the 
beautiful  fagot-gatherer  into  his  coach  and  four  ? ” 

“ It  is  truly  better  than  a fairy  tale  to  go  in  a coach 
without  horses,”  she  agreed. 

“ In  the  old  fairy  tales  they  never  tell  what  the 
prince  has  been  thinking  about  when  he  came  upon  the 
fagot-gatherer,  or  what  the  fagot-gatherer  has  been 
thinking  when  the  prince  stops  the  coach  at  her  side,” 
he  went  on,  a little  absently  because  of  his  delight  at 
the  clear  profile  and  blur  of  soft  hair  against  her  high 
fur  collar. 

“ In  the  old  stories  they  do  not  analyze,  they  just 
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are.  It  is  to  me  much  better  than  always  to  probe, 
probe ! ” she  exclaimed.  “ And,  besides,  it  counts  little 
what  they  have  been  thinking  before  they  have  met, 
your  prince  and  your  fagot-girl.  It  is  what  they  have 
thought  afterwards,  nicht  wahr?” 

“ So  ! And  yet  after  they  meet  the  thoughts  are  ever 
the  same,  when  they  are  apart  or  when  they  are  near 
— ever  love, love ! ” 

“ That  does  not  seem  worth  to  write  so  much  about,” 
she  laughed.  “And  yet  we  read  and  read  like  hungry 
things,  ever  the  same  tale ! ” 

“ Ach,  no!  It  is  not  ever  the  same,”  he  said  in  a 
lowered  tone.  “For  instance,  my  story  is  not  like  the 
story  of  any  other  man  that  has  ever  lived.  Some  day 
you  will  see  I ” 

“ When  it  is  published?  ” she  said,  with  a little  laugh. 
“ On  English  or  on  German  will  it  be,  your  story,  Herr 
Professor  ? ” 

He  looked  at  her  with  eyes  that  dared  through  the 
twilight.  “ On  German,”  he  answered. 

“ Ach,  in  these  days  we  are  analyzing  too  much,” 
she  cried  quickly.  “It  is  ever  what  we  have  been 
thinking  or  what  we  have  not  been  thinking  or 
should  have  been  thinking.  I like  much  better  the  old 
way.” 

“ And  you  so  modern  I ” he  said,  with  a laugh.  “To 
be  as  you  say,  you  should  be  a fagot-girl  or  a goose- 
girl,  and  not  a young  woman  who  has  taken  her  de- 
gree at  one  university  and  then  comes  to  another  for 
more  learning.  But  I have  been  trying  to  tell  you  of 
what  I was  thinking  when  you  overtook  me,  and  you 
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Lave  not  let  me.  Now  this  time  you  shall  hear.”  And 
he  leaned  a little  forward. 

“But  does  it  count  in  your  story,  your  thought?” 
she  persisted. 

“ Very  much  it  counts  in  the  story.  You  will  see. 
I was  thinking  of  you  — and  you  came.” 

“ Yes,  but  you  heard  our  horn  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
and  in  your  subconsciousness  you  knew  — ” 

“ Ach,  again  you  will  not  hear ! ” he  exclaimed  al- 
most bitterly.  “ It  is  not  at  all  as  you  would  explain 
it.  For  a long  time  I had  been  thinking  of  you.  It  is 
not  unusual.  I was  thinking  what  often  I am  think- 
ing— of  the  strangeness  of  our  meeting  here — you 
in  my  courses,  I a disciple  of  your  father  — in  this  far 
land.  It  is  a weird  spinning!  Often  I think  of  this  — 
in  the  laboratory  — you  and  I studying  out  life  there 
under  the  same  glass  — ach ! ” 

“ It  does  seem  indeed  a weird  spinning,  but  it  is  all 
the  chance  of  things.” 

“ But  perhaps  ” — he  hesitated  — “ perhaps  the 
chance  will  make  us  like  old  friends  to  each  other.  Is 
it  too  much  to  hope,  Fraulein,  when  around  us  are  so 
many  that  are  strange  ? ” 

“ But  twice  I have  forced  you  into  being  to  me  as 
an  old  friend,”  she  laughed.  “When  before  a man  a 
woman  has  been  crying,  he  must  be  like  a very  old 
friend  that  he  will  not  scorn  her.” 

“ But  there  would  never  be  danger  of  scorning  you. 
It  was  great  pity  and  anxiety  ” — again  he  hesitated, 
glancing  at  her  quickly  — “and  it  is  of  anxiety  that 
I would  speak  now  — if  I do  not  intrude.” 
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She  was  silent,  looking  out  at  the  misty  hills  in  the 
falling  night.  “ It  is  of  my  nerves  that  you  have  the 
anxiety  ? ” she  said  at  last,  with  a little  smile.  “ That 
day  on  the  porch  you  have  been  speaking  of  my 
nerves.” 

But  he  would  not  be  diverted.  “ No,  it  is  not  your 
nerves  that  I fear.  It  is  something  quite  different  from 
that.  It  is  that  you  lose  your  free  spirit.  I have  seen 
it,  that  something  has  been  troubling  you.  I can  guess 
how  it  goes.” 

“ How  does  it  go  with  me?  ” she  said.  “ I do  not 
know  myself  how  it  goes  with  me.  Much  that  is  sweet 
has  come  to  me  and  ” — she  paused,  with  a sudden 
memory  of  Alston’s  words — “and  much  that  is  bitter. 
I do  not  know  how  it  goes  with  me ! ” 

“ I know,”  he  answered.  “ I can  read  in  your  face 
— that  is  not  hard  to  do  ! And  I have  been  hearing 
at  Mrs.  Swinton’s  dinner  the  other  night  that  you 
have  been  to  church.  There  was  much  talk  of  you  at 
the  dinner.  Miss  Hathaway  spoke  of  you  — with 
great  love.  I have  seen  it  many  times,  your  story.  It 
is  the  old  story  with  a woman.”  He  laughed  bitterly. 
“ For  a little  while  she  walks  on  the  solid  paved  road 
of  fact,  in  reason’s  clear  light ; — then  her  heart  is 
touched  and  she  goes  wandering  — to  find  the  Blue 
Flower.  And  then  — ade  ! ” He  shrugged  a little. 

She  had  turned  towards  him  indignantly.  “ I hate 
it,  that  they  should  dare  to  talk  of  me  so  ! ” she  said 
hotly.  “ My  life  is  my  own.  What  do  I do  — why 
is  it  — that  they  should  be  speaking  of  me?” 

“ I will  tell  you,”  he  said,  letting  himself  go  with 
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a quick  breath.  “ It  is  because  you  are  so  young  and 
so  beautiful  and  so  brilliant  and  so  alone,  and  because 
your  mind  is  so  free ! And  with  your  atmosphere  of 
art  and  music,  and  the  colors  that  you  wear  and  — 
Himmel!  mein  FrMein,  you  are  so  gloriously  mod- 
ern, so  different  from  the  women  here  ! ” He  stopped 
suddenly,  like  a man  who  has  much  more  to  say  that 
he  does  not  dare.  Then  in  a lower  tone,  he  added, 
“ You  stand  for  all  that  is  free  and  beautiful  and 
yet  inspired  — inspired  of  no  God,  but  of  your  own 
free  Ego.  And  that — that  you  endanger  this  — is  what 
I so  fear.” 

They  had  stopped.  Fdlix  was  lighting  the  lamps. 
The  rain  pattered  on  the  top  of  the  car.  In  the  val- 
ley just  below,  the  lights  of  Riverby  shone  blurred. 

When  they  had  started  on  again,  she  said  quietly, 
“ It  is  not  any  more  true,  what  you  say.  Do  not  say 
ever  again  that  I stand  for  this  thing  or  that  thing. 
I have  quite  lost  the  old  road.  I do  not  know  where  I 
stand.” 

“ But  that  is  not  possible,  mein  Fraulein  ! You, 
the  daughter  of  Hugo  von  Merveldt ! It  is  like  saying 
that  — that  a continent  has  lost  its  moorings.  Surely, 
you  will  remember  your  father  and  regain  yourself.” 

As  he  spoke,  they  curved  a corner  and  wheeled 
down  among  the  roofs  and  spires.  Six  o’clock  was 
ringing,  angelic  bells  and  mill-bells. 

“ It  is  because  I remember  my  father  that  I have 
changed,”  she  said,  her  eyes  following  the  lighted 
buildings.  “ My  father  has  taught  that  men  create 
their  gods  out  of  what  they  have  inherited,  that  life 
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does  not  show  them.  And  I,  you  see,  — I have  in- 
herited no  god,  — no  belief.  It  is  my  inheritance 
that  has  made  me.  I have  had  no  chance.  I have  been 
made.  Now”  — and  she  gave  a little  laugh  — “now 
I will  live  and  I will  see ; — and  then  I — I will  make 
myself.” 

“ But  you  will  find  there  is  nothing  to  see,”  he 
said  bitterly.  “ You  will  look  for  something  and  it 
will  be  like  the  rabbits’  eggs  at  Easter-time,  — what 
you  will  find.  The  eggs  are  not  rabbits’  eggs,  and  it 
is  the  fathers  and  mothers  who  have  put  them  in  the 
grass  for  you  to  find.  For  that  you  will  forswear  your 
Ubermensch ! ” 

“ It  sounds  like  Friiulein  Had  wig,  what  you  have 
been  saying,”  she  exclaimed.  “ It  is  what  always  I 
have  been  hearing.  But  now  I will  live  ! ” Then  sud- 
denly, with  her  little-girl  impulsiveness,  she  held  out 
her  hand  to  him.  “ But  I fear  to  have  in  some  way  hurt 
you.  Is  it  so?  It  is  your  voice  that  tells  me.  Forgive?” 

He  caught  her  hand  and  kissed  it  hotly. 

“Yes,  you  have  hurt  me!”  he  murmured,  “but 
if--” 

She  drew  her  hand  quickly  away.  “ And  now  you 
will  make  to  me  a promise,”  she  said  hurriedly.  “ You 
will  stop  thinking  of  me.  Your  thought  — ach,  I must 
be  — be  all  free  I I will  begin  all  over  again,  to  be 
like  a little  child  in  my  heart,  and  then  I will  choose 
— when  I for  myself  know  surely  I You  will  promise  ? ” 

“ It  is  much  that  you  ask  — since  you  confess  that 
my  thought  can  hold  you,”  he  answered  slowly.  “ It  is 
sweet,  what  you  confess.” 
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“ I confess  nothing ! But  I must  be  quite  free  — 
to  live.” 

When  in  a moment  she  dropped  him  at  the  cam- 
pus entrance,  and  he  stood  by  the  car  with  bared  head 
and  outstretched  hand,  his  eyes  held  her.  “ I must 
then  promise  against  myself  ? ” he  said.  In  the  faint 
light  he  himself  was  an  appeal  in  his  tall  fairness. 

“ It  will  not  be  against  yourself,”  she  answered,  a 
little  proudly.  “ It  is  quite  of  myself  — that  I shall  be 
free  ! ” 

“ To  try  I will  promise ! ” he  said,  bending  low  over 
her  hand. 


CHAPTER  X 


A NEW  LANDSCAPE 

Dueing  the  next  ride  from  Riverby  to  Studley, 
Margot  was  busy  planning  what  she  would  say  in 
greeting  to  her  relatives,  her  mind  bewildered  in  im- 
agining who  would  meet  her  first.  That  Dr.  Goddard 
had  returned  from  England  made  the  prospect  even 
more  anxious.  As  she  went  up  the  steps  of  the  broad 
piazza,  her  heart  beat  a high  color  into  her  cheeks, 
and  she  had  her  speech  ready  on  her  lips.  So  she  was 
quite  unprepared  for  the  surprise  of  having  the  front 
door  opened  for  her  by  a little  child,  before  she  had 
even  rung. 

“ I saw  you  coming,”  said  the  small  girl.  “ I’ve  been 
watching  since  two.”  And  she  held  up  her  mouth 
for  a kiss. 

Margot  kissed  back  warmly.  “ I am  very  glad  that 
thou  didst  let  me  in,”  she  exclaimed,  following  into  a 
book-filled  west  room.  “ And  who  art  thou  ? Which 
of  my  cousins,  liebchen  ? ” 

“ I am  Dorothea,  not  Dorothy.  There ’s  a difference, 
you  know.  How  soon  will  you  tell  one  ? ” 

Margot  gave  a little  laugh.  This  was  Dorothea  ! 

“ Tell  one  ? One  what  ? ” she  said  aloud,  out  of  her 
surprise,  smiling  down  into  the  child’s  clear  eyes. 

“ Why,  a story  about  mermaids  and  gold  and  the 
magic  fire.  Uncle  John  and  grandfather  say  you  can.” 
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“ Oh,  I can  — dozens  of  them  — and  I will.  But 
first,  wilt  thou  tell  some  one  that  I am  come  ? ” 

“ I ’ll  tell  grandmother.  Mother’s  at  King’s  Daugh- 
ters,” she  said,  skipping  off.  When  she  had  gone, 
— dark,  thin,  big-eyed  little  creature  of  five  or  so  — 
Margot  looked  around.  The  child  and  the  friendly 
room  had  relieved  her.  Opposite  her  was  the  plant- 
filled  bay-window  against  the  sunset.  The  glow  warmed 
the  brown  walls,  and  one  gleam  lighted  up  the  corner 
where  hung  an  etching  of  the  Schloss  at  Heidelberg. 
On  the  end  of  the  grand  piano  a jar  of  bitter-sweet 
caught  the  light.  Then  her  heart  beat  quickly  again. 
The  child  was  bringing  some  one  and  saying  in  a 
loud  whisper,  “ She  looks  just  like  mother  said,  grand- 
mother ! ” 

“ S-s-h ! ” was  whispered  back,  and  then  a thin- 
lipped, slender  woman  in  a crape  gown  as  gray  as  her 
eyes  and  hair,  limped  into  the  room. 

“ Here  she  is,  grandmother ! ” the  child  cried  joy- 
ously, running  to  Margot.  “ Is  n’t  she  lovely  ? ” 

As  red  as  a rose,  Margot  met  Mrs.  Goddard’s  out- 
stretched hand  and  the  cool  little  kiss  with  which  she 
said,  “ You  are  very  welcome,  Margaret ! ” Then  Mrs. 
Goddard  stood  for  a moment  looking  at  her  and  holding 
her  hand.  “ You  must  let  me  look  at  you,  my  dear,” 
she  went  on.  “You  are  just  a little  past  the  age  at 
which  I lost  sight  of  your  mother,  you  see.  I went  to 
China  as  a missionary,  and  she  went  to  college,  all  in 
the  same  year.  It  seems  just  yesterday.” 

“ Of  course,  you  will  want  to  see  what  I am  like,” 
Margot  laughed.  And  she  slipped  out  of  her  coat 
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and  stood  in  her  soft  brown  velvet  gown.  At  this 
new  revelation  of  loveliness,  Dorothea’s  arms  flew 
around  Margot’s  slender  hips.  I love  you ! ” she 
whispered. 

Mrs.  Goddard  drew  her  away  with  a “ Don’t,  my 
child!  You’ll  crease  the  handsome  gown.”  Then  to 
Margot,  a little  musingly,  “It  is  astonishing,  your 
likeness  to  your  mother.  You  are  tall  and  slender,  just 
as  she  was,  and  you  have  her  heavy  hair  — and  her 
color  — but  not  her  eyes.”  Dorothea  was  pulling  ofi: 
the  long  gloves  and  exclaiming  at  the  rings. 

“ I have  the  eyes  of  my  father,  always  Fraulein 
Hiidwig  has  said,”  Margot  answered  in  a lowered 
tone. 

“ Probably ! And  so  you  know  a friend  of  ours, 
John  Alston!  How  romantic  and  unusual  the  meeting 
was ! ” 

“It  was  most  pleasant,  and  he  has  been  most 
kind.” 

“ He  always  is.  But  such  an  old  bachelor  ! And  yet 
he  is  n’t  old,  by  any  means — somewhere  around  thirty. 
But  you’ll  want  to  go  up  and  take  off  your  things 
with  some  comfort.  Dorothea  will  show  you.  I ’m  no 
hostess  with  this  lame  hip  of  mine.” 

So  with  Dorothea  clinging  to  her  hand,  she  went 
up  the  winding  old  stairway. 

“ Mother  said  I was  to  meet  you,  not  grandmother,” 
the  child  was  telling.  “ Mother  said  it  would  be  easier. 
— Was  it  ? ” 

“ Thou  wert  the  best  person  in  all  the  world  to  meet 
me,”  Margot  answered,  drawing  her  close. 
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Presently,  they  were  joined  by  Ali  Baba,  the  tiger 
cat,  and  in  this  most  congenial  of  companionship,  she 
entered  the  stately  bedroom,  with  its  heavy  old  ma- 
hogany. Dorothea  had  so  gently  and  naturally  initiated 
her  into  the  dreaded  new  conditions  that  she  had  for- 
gotten her  fear.  When  the  child  had  unwillingly 
heeded  her  grandmother’s  call  and  skipped  downstairs 
again  — so  joyous  was  she  that  she  skipped  and  pir- 
ouetted rather  than  walked  — and  the  door  was  closed, 
she  looked  around  with  no  sense  of  strangeness. 
Probably  this  very  old  mahogany  had  been  part  of 
her  mother’s  girlhood.  Possibly  the  very  mirror  on 
the  bureau  had  reflected  the  face  of  the  young  mother 
who  had  been  so  little  more  than  a name  to  her.  Frau- 
lein  Had  wig  had  never  had  anything  to  tell  her  of  her 
mother.  But  as  Margot  looked,  half-unseeing,  at  her 
own  reflection  in  the  mirror,  she  had  a vivid  sense  of 
that  other  face.  “ My  mother ! ” she  murmured  to  her- 
self, with  a sudden  realization  that  she  was  partly  not  her 
father’s.  And  then,  almost  as  if  in  answer  to  her  long- 
ing, her  eyes  fell  upon  a faded  cabinet  photograph  in  a 
red  plush  frame.  One  would  have  guessed  it  to  be  a 
picture  of  herself,  if  allowances  were  made  for  the  old- 
style  riding-habit  and  the  little  beaver  hat  in  which 
it  was  taken.  Full  of  spirit,  indeed,  was  the  young  lady, 
with  her  riding-stick  in  her  little  gloved  hand  and  the 
tip  of  one  wrinkled  boot  showing.  It  was  her  mother, 
of  course ! With  a sudden  dimming  of  the  eyes  she 
kissed  it  passionately  and  pondered  it.  At  once  they 
seemed  to  understand  each  other,  she  and  her  young 
mother.  She  could  see  clearly  the  independence  and 
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fearlessness  and  ardor  that  had  made  it  possible  for  her 
girl-mother  to  risk  and  defy  all  for  the  chance  of  what  to 
her  was  truth  and  love.  And  as  she  read  her  mother’s 
spirit,  she  better  understood  herself  and  her  new  resolve. 
Truly,  as  Mr.  Helm  had  said,  “ What  would  your 
mother  have  to  say  about  it?”  Perhaps  that  moment 
was  as  near  as  she  had  ever  come  to  a prayer,  as  she 
studied  the  faded  picture  and  invoked  her  mother’s  love. 

A knock  brought  the  moment  to  an  end,  and  before 
she  had  answered,  she  found  herself  in  clinging  arms, 
gazed  upon  by  lovely  sad  dark  eyes,  while  Dorothea 
danced  around  with  “ Did  n’t  I say  so  ? Did  n’t  I say 
so,  mother  ? ” Presently,  she  was  let  go,  but  held  at 
arms’  length,  to  be  looked  upon  at  longer  range. 

“ I should  have  known  you  — anywhere,”  said  the 
very  slender,  girlish  person  in  widow’s  mourning.  “ I 
am  Lucy,  and  Dorothea  is  mine.  Did  she  meet  you 
nicely  and  make  you  feel  at  home  ? ” 

“ She  has  met  me  so  nicely  that  at  once  I have  been 
at  home,”  Margot  said. 

“ Oh,  I knew  your  voice  would  be  smooth  and  low, 
just  like  that ! ” Lucy  sighed  joyously.  “ I am  so 
thankful  you’ve  come.  I ’ve  always  wanted  you,  dear- 
est ! I named  all  my  dolls  for  you  when  I was  a child. 
I didn’t  know  your  name,  so  I called  them  all  ‘little 
cousin.’  ” 

“Always — always  — I seem  to  have  known  thee 
and  thy  little  one,”  Margot  said  softly.  “ And  yet  I 
have  been  so  fearing  to  come.  I have  had  so  the  dread 
that  thou  wilt  find  me  different  from  American  girls. 
Separation  — ” 
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“ Ah,  it  is  cruel  — separation  ! ” Lucy  broke  in  bit- 
terly. “ Then  all  is  misunderstood  ! But  you,  dearest ! 
How  could  you  ever  have  anything  to  fear?  You  are 
much  — much  lovelier  than  I dreamed  you.”  And  again 
she  drew  Margot  to  her  and  kissed  her  almost  sol- 
emnly. “ We’re  going  to  love  her  much,  aren’t  we, 
Dorothea?”  she  said. 

Dorothea  lifted  a radiant  face  and  announced, 
“ Grandmother  said  to  come  right  to  tea,  mother.” 
And  then  she  added,  “ And  soon  we  can  show  her  to 
grandfather,  can’t  we  ? ” 

So  down  the  three  went,  and  there  was  tea  in  the 
firelight  in  the  library,  and  talk  of  college  and  of 
Leipzig  and  of  German  and  American  ways.  And 
after  it  had  grown  quite  dark,  steps  on  the  piazza 
drew  Dorothea  to  the  door  to  admit  her  grand- 
father. 

“ Late  again,  and  missionary  meeting  to-night,  be- 
sides ! ” Mrs.  Goddard  exclaimed. 

As  she  spoke,  into  Margot’s  mind  there  flashed  for 
the  first  time  since  her  arrival,  Fraulein  Hadwig’s 
cold,  amused  glance,  and  her  heart  sickened.  But  the 
child  was  again  running  to  her,  this  time  leading  a 
round-shouldered,  white-haired  man  with  very  gentle, 
long-lashed  dark  eyes. 

“ Here  she  is,  grandfather,  and  she  ’ll  tell  one  to- 
night,” she  cried,  putting  Margot’s  hand  into  his. 

It  was  a strange  look  the  old  minister  gave  her, 
holding  her  hand  in  his  firm  clasp  and  smiling  down 
into  her  eyes,  and  as  strange  a greeting.  “ Do  you 
know,”  he  said,  “ that  you  are  more  nearly  related  to 
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me  through  your  father  than  through  your  mother  ? I 
know  his  book  well.  Ours  is  a spiritual  relationship.’^ 
Oh  ! Oh,  you  are  to  me  very  good  ! ” Margot  cried 
softly,  her  cheeks  glowing. 

And  then  after  a while  they  went  out  to  dinner, 
Margot  escorted  by  Dr.  Goddard,  but  with  Dorothea 
holding  the  other  hand.  As  they  drew  around  the  table, 
Lucy  said,  “This  is  our  grandmother’s  old  dining- 
table,  Margot,  and  I ’ve  put  you  where  mother  says 
your  mother  used  to  sit.  That ’s  why  you  are  n’t  on 
father’s  right.” 

It  was  in  the  warm  fullness  of  this  thought  that 
Margot  heard  Dr.  Goddard  beginning,  “ Our  Heavenly 
Father,  for  light  and  nourishment  and  loving-kind- 
ness and  for  the  reunion  of  those  long  parted,  we  give 
Thee  thanks.” 

“ Amen  ! ” piped  Dorothea.  — “ Did  you  buy  your 
rings,  or  did  your  mother  and  father  give  them  to  you. 
Cousin  Margot  ? ” 

And  then  in  a burst  of  laughter,  the  rings  were 
handed  to  the  child  to  enjoy,  and  made  a shining 
little  pile  by  her  plate. 

“ I ’ve  been  telling  Margaret  of  John  Alston’s  tell- 
ing us  of  her,”  Mrs.  Goddard  began.  “ It  was  most 
remarkable,  her  coming  upon  him  in  that  way  ! ” 

“Was  it?”  Lucy  laughed.  “ It  would  have  been 
remarkable  anywhere  but  in  the  woods.  It’s  never 
strange  to  meet  John  in  a pasture  or  a ploughed  field 
or  a brier-patch.” 

“ That ’s  true,”  Dr.  Goddard  assented.  “ But  then 
it’s  always  strange  to  meet  as  nice  a fellow  as 
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John.  You’ll  think  so,  too,  this  time  to-morrow, 
Margot!  ” 

“ Already  have  I thought  so,”  Margot  confessed 
quite  simply.  “ I knew  at  once  that  it  was  so,  because 
he  was  so  — so  impersonal  — is  that  how  you  say  it  ? 
I was  not  afraid  to  laugh  with  him.  He  is  much  differ- 
ent from  the  German  men.” 

“ He  is  not  like  most  American  men,”  Dr.  Goddard 
added.  “ There  are  few  like  him.  He  lives  in  the  most 
typically  American  community,  and  there  is  no  more 
popular  man  in  it,  among  all  the  endless  classes  and 
nationalities.  It ’s  because  of  his  clean,  whole-souled 
democracy.” 

“ And  because  of  the  gentleness  of  his  strength,” 
Lucy  exclaimed,  “ and  of  his  pure  heart.  His  pure- 
heartedness was  revealed  to  me  in  a strange  way.  I 
was  getting  my  boots  blacked  at  a little  stand,  one 
day  after  a shower,  and  John  went  by.  ‘ There  goes 
the  whitest  man  in  Somerset ! ’ the  bootblack  said  con- 
fidently.” Lucy’s  eyes  were  alight. 

Margot  gave  her  a long  look.  “ A friend  like  that 
gives  one  much  rest,”  she  said  quietly. 

“To-morrow  he  won’t  give  you  much  rest,”  Dr. 
Goddard  laughed.  “ You  ’re  to  walk  to  the  Emerald 
Spring.” 

“Oh,  I shall  much  love  to  go!  I have  gone  to 
foot  over  all  the  Swiss  and  Tyrolese  passes.  It  is 
heavenly!  ” 

“ Did  you  see  where  Heidi  lives,  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain  ? ” Dorothea  asked  softly,  out  of  her  deep 
little  well  of  childish  thought. 
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“Oh,  yes!  Just  where  she  has  lived  have  I been, 
liebchen ! ” 

When  dinner  was  over,  and  Dr.  Goddard  had  gone 
to  his  meeting,  Margot  and  Dorothea  stole  off  to  a 
window-seat  and  sat,  heads  together,  while  Margot 
told  of  the  green  waters  of  the  Rhine  and  of  the  gold- 
tressed  maidens  who  guarded  the  treasure. 

“ And  this  is  the  way  thou  wilt  know  Father  Rhine 
always  in  the  play,”  Margot  was  saying,  going  to  the 
piano,  quite  lost  in  her  story.  “ This  is  the  voice  of 
Father  Rhine  — hear?”  And  she  played  the  haunt- 
ing motif.  “ And  this  will  tell  thee  that  the  dwarf  is 
coming  — and  this  the  maidens.”  By  this  time,  she 
was  on  the  music-bench,  both  hands  on  the  keys,  the 
child  close  and  absorbed.  “ And  so  the  dwarf  has  done 
many  funny  tricks  in  the  water,  so  as  to  make  the  maid- 
ens in  a good  humor,”  she  went  on,  playing  softly  as 
she  talked,  “ and  then  he  has  chased  them  splashing, 
splashing  up  and  down  the  river,  so,”  — and  the  piano 
splashed  and  sprayed,  — “ and  then  they  grew  to  be 
weary  of  the  play  and  laughed  at  him  and  jeered,  and  so 
the  dwarf  — hear  him,  liebchen  — was  angry,  and  he 
plunged  in  and  stole  the  great  pile  of  diamonds  and 
gold  and  silver,  and  ran  away.  And  then  such  weep- 
ing of  the  maidens!”  And  the  music  sobbed  and 
wailed  and  then  abruptly  stopped.  “ Ach,  I was  quite 
losing  myself,”  she  exclaimed.  “ You  will  excuse  me ! ” 

“ Go  on  losing  yourself  ! ” Lucy  pleaded. 

“ You  play  just  as  your  mother  did,  Margot,”  Mrs. 
Goddard  sighed.  “ The  resemblance  is  astonishing. 
It  is  quite  as  if  she  were  here ! ” 
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“It’s  bedtime  for  you,”  Lucy  whispered  to  Doro- 
thea. 

“Mayn’t  I listen,  mother?”  she  whispered  back. 
And  then,  gathered  in  her  mother’s  arms,  her  eyes  big 
in  the  firelight,  she  listened. 

When  Margot  began  that  Opus  8 Sonata  of  Grieg’s, 
some  flood-gate  opened  wide  in  her  spirit.  “ I will 
play  as  if  my  mother  were  here ! ” she  whispered 
passionately  to  herself.  It  was  a joy  to  cry  out  in  the 
music,  to  speak  quite  plainly  all  the  wild  new  stirrings 
of  her  nature. 

When  she  finished,  the  child’s  face  was  hidden  in 
her  mother’s  neck,  and  she  was  sobbing  softly. 

“But  liebling,  what  hast  thou?  What  have  I done 
to  thee?  ” Margot  cried,  kneeling  at  Lucy’s  side. 

“ I don’t  know ! ” she  sobbed.  “ It  makes  me  think 
of  the  woods  at  night,  and  if  I should  be  there  without 
mother.” 

“ It ’s  bedtime,  that ’s  what  it  makes  you  think  of, 
precious,”  Lucy  said. 

“You’ll  come,  too?”  the  sleepy  one  pleaded  of 
Margot. 

And  so  she  went  with  them  up  to  the  softly  lighted 
room  and  sat  in  a small  rocker  during  the  undressing. 
The  little  mother,  in  her  plain  widow’s  gown,  seemed 
hardly  more  grown-up  than  the  small  person  she  was 
undressing.  And  her  eyes,  as  she  looked  up  from 
the  child  to  Margot,  had  in  them  something  not  un- 
like the  expression  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa  that  hung 
over  her  bed.  How  human  the  old  Masters  were,  after 
all! 
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From  an  ecstatic  hug  of  the  new  cousin,  Dorothea 
slid  to  her  knees  by  the  bed  and  snuggled  her  nose 
into  her  hands.  For  a moment  she  was  silent.  Then, 
looking  up,  she  whispered,  “ I ’ll  put  her  in  before 
grandmother.” 

“ Where  you  please,  darling,”  Lucy  said,  and  then 
reached  for  Margot’s  hand  in  the  stillness  of  the  prayer. 


CHAPTER  XI 


A FIRM  ROADBED 

That  Thanksgiving  morning,  it  was  not  until  John 
Alston  had  put  up  the  bars  into  the  high  wood-lot, 
and  the  church-bell  began  to  ring,  that  Margot  real- 
ized how  kindly  the  whole  situation  had  been  arranged 
for  her.  She  sat  on  the  wall  and  looked  down  at  the 
gray  river  and  the  hamlet  clustered  around  the  meet- 
ing-house. The  hoar-frost  lay  white  on  the  grass.  Just 
below  them,  the  Parsonage  chimneys  sent  up  the  in- 
cense of  sweet  wood-fires,  and  Dorothea’s  red  jacket 
went  up  and  down  among  the  hedges. 

“ Why  are  the  bells  ringing  ?”  she  asked,  as  Alston 
came  and  leaned  on  the  wall  at  her  side.  “ It  is  only 
Thursday.” 

“ But  it  is  Thanksgiving,  you  see,  and  our  old  fam- 
ilies and  our  old  church-bells  still  give  thanks  for  the 
apples  that  no  longer  grow  in  our  old  orchards,  and 
for  the  corn  that  we  get  from  the  West,  and  the  flocks 
we  take  out  of  cold  storage.” 

“ And  so  they  have  asked  you  to  take  me  away  at 
the  church-going  time,  to  make  it  not  so  hard  for  me  ? 
Is  it  not  so  ? ” 

“No,  not  quite  so.  Miss  von  Merveldt.  The  day 
after  I called  on  you  at  college,  I ran  up  here  to  tell 
them  about  you,  and  I then  and  there  put  in  an  appli- 
cation for  a walk  with  you  some  time  to-day.  And 
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then  Lucy  said  that  the  morning  would  give  us  more 
time,  since  dinner  is  late.  Lucy  has  a sixth  sense.” 

“ Lucy  has  made  all  for  me  so  beautiful ! The  child 
it  was  who  has  opened  the  door  for  me  — that  has 
changed  all ! ” 

“ Then  you  have  not  felt  the  strangeness  you 
feared?  ” 

“ There  is  no  strangeness  whatever  except  in  Mrs. 
Goddard,  my  cousin.  It  is  the  past  that  is  lingering 
there,  like  the  mists  stay  after  the  sun  is  out  a little 
while.  But  with  Lucy  and  Dr.  Goddard  — and  the 
little  Dorothea ! It  is  as  if  always  we  have  known 
each  other.  Before,  I have  never  known  many  little 
children.  They  lead  one  through  the  hard  places,  do 
they  not  ? They  touch  things  that  are  sore  and  they 
no  longer  make  pain  ! ” 

He  was  listening  with  delight  to  her  low  voice  and 
the  careful  slowness  of  her  speech.  When  she  lifted 
her  clear  eyes  to  him,  he  felt  the  color  flood  his  face. 
The  eyes  and  the  question  touched  a new  note  in  his 
nature.  “ Yes,”  he  said,  “ children  are  very  sure-footed, 
and  Dorothea  has  her  mother’s  sympathy  and  tact, 
little  as  she  is.” 

“ You  see,”  she  went  on  thoughtfully,  “ a home  as  you 
have  it  here  is  quite  new  to  me.  Just  two  women  and 
many  servants  do  not  make  a home.  Tt  is,  to  me,  very 
fine  art,  a home  ! It  is  not  possible  to  imitate,  is  it  ? ” 

“ No,  it  cannot  be  imitated.  I ’ve  never  thought  of 
it  just  as  you  put  it.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  the 
only  and  the  best  place  in  the  world  — home,  and  the 
woods  and  fields.” 
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“ Ah,  the  woods  and  fields  I have  known,  but  al- 
ways ” — she  hesitated  — “ always  in  formality,  as  you 
would  say.  To  go  to  the  Dolomites  or  to  Switzerland, 
always  there  was  much  preparing,  and  the  great  hotels, 
and  then  always  we  were  arriving  or  leaving.  I have 
not  yet  ever  made  them  my  everyday  friends  as  you 
do.’^ 

“ You  shall,”  he  said,  with  a great  fervor.  “ I ’ll  see 
that  you  get  to  understand  each  other  just  as  quickly 
as  you  and  Dorothea  have  done.  It ’s  the  same  kind 
of  friendship,  after  all!  ” 

“ You  will  be  very  good  to  me ! ” she  exclaimed ; 
and  then  went  on  with  her  little  analysis.  “ And  when 
you  have  no  home  to  leave  when  you  go  to  the  woods 
and  fields,  and  no  home  to  come  back  to,  it  is  quite  dif- 
ferent, the  feeling,  is  it  not  ? After  dear  good-byes,  the 
woods  will  say  much  more  because  the  heart  is  asking.” 

Alston  was  not  sentimental.  It  was  the  last  foolish- 
ness one  could  accuse  him  of.  And  yet  this  German 
sentiment,  in  the  halting  English  with  the  little  accent, 
seemed  to  him  wonderfully  lovely. 

“ I am  going  to  make  these  New  England  woods  say 
things  to  you  that  you’ve  never  heard  before,”  he 
laughed.  “ They  shall  be  the  nearest  and  dearest  of 
friends  to  you.  Do  you  know  the  partridge-berries  and 
the  trailing  fern  and  the  checkerberries  ? And  do  you 
know  rabbit-tracks  and  squirrel-tracks  and  fox-trails 
and  crow-prints  and  deer-prints  ? ” 

They  were  tramping  evenly  and  swiftly,  the  wind 
stinging  their  faces,  Sandy  trotting  on  ahead,  darting 
now  and  then  at  a rabbit-scent. 
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“ Ach,  no ! All  that  you  say  is  new  to  me.  I will 
gladly  learn  it.” 

“ Well,  to-day  you  shall  begin  with  partridge-berries 
and  checkerberries  and  trailing  fern  and  bitter-sweet. 
And  when  the  snow  comes,  you  shall  have  a more  ad- 
vanced lesson,  in  snow-writings.  Seeing  a squirrel’s 
eyes  in  a hollow  tree  is  better  than  much  wisdom  and 
much  gold.” 

“ Once  in  the  Tyrol,  Friiulein  Hadwig  and  I have 
ridden  after  the  stag  with  some  officers,  but  I have 
gone  back  and  left  them.  I would  not  see  them  kill 
the  stag.  And  Fraulein  Hadwig  has  said  that  I was 
— was — how  do  you  say  it?  No  sport?  The  death 
has  spoiled  all  the  joy  to  me.  And  do  you  hunt  and 
fish?” 

“ Indeed  I do.  There ’s  not  much  hunting  around 
here  — just  rabbits  and  quail.  But  the  trout-brooks 
are  fine  in  these  hills.  In  the  spring  we  ’ll  go  fishing, 
if  you  will.” 

“ That  will  I ! It  is  nice  that  you  should  be  so  good 
to  the  guests  of  my  cousins.” 

What  she  had  just  said  would  have  seemed  co- 
quetry to  another  man,  perhaps  even  to  him  had  it 
been  said  by  another  woman.  As  it  was,  he  stopped 
in  his  rapid  walking  and  put  his  hand  lightly  on  her 
arm,  for  the  fraction  of  a minute.  She  stopped,  too, 
a little  breathless. 

“You  have  put' it  well,”  he  said,  smiling  and  fac- 
ing her.  “ But  I want  you  to  know.  Miss  von  Merveldt, 
that  all  you  will  permit  me  to  do  will  be  just  because 
of  you.  You  see,  we  hit  it  off  pretty  well  that  first  morn- 
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ing.  It  looked  then  as  if  we  were  meant  to  be  friends. 
Even  our  dogs  were  friendly.” 

They  both  laughed. 

“ Oh,  yes,  at  the  very  beginning  we  were  friends,” 
she  assented,  without  the  rising  color  his  words  and 
manner  might  have  brought.  And  then  her  face  sud- 
denly grew  grave  and  she  said,  “ Already  you  have 
helped  me  much.” 

“I?  Helped  you?”  he  cried,  as  they  turned  into 
the  woods  over  a smooth  and  fragrant  carpet  of  pine- 
needles.  “ It ’s  all  the  other  way,  quite.  J ust  looking 
at  you  has  helped  me  — and  remembering  after  I 
have  looked  at  you.” 

This  time  she  colored  faintly  and  ceased  her  frank 
looking  at  him.  “ You  have  helped  me  much  because 
you  have  been  taking  me  quite  as  I am.  You  seem 
not  to  be  surprised  at  me.  And  then  because  — be- 
cause ” — she  stopped  and  he  waited,  watching  the  lit- 
tle frown  that  came  when  she  could  not  find  her  words 
— “ because  you  give  me  a little  of  the  feeling  that  I 
have  been  having  when  we  have  been  sitting  around 
the  fire  last  night,  and  when  Lucy  has  been  putting  the 
child  in  her  little  bed.  I do  not  know  how  you  say 
the  feeling.  On  German  it  is  the  ‘ Heimatsgefiihl,’  — 
the  ‘ home-feeling,’  you  would  call  it  ? ” 

“ I know  what  you  mean,”  he  said,  very  gently, 
“ and  I like  your  German  word  for  it ! And  now  may 
I tell  how  you  make  me  feel  ? Then  we  ’ll  know  ex- 
actly what  made  us  hit  it  off  so  quickly  and  so  squarely 
that  jolly  morning.” 

“ Truly  ! ” she  said. 
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“ You  must  promise  not  to  smile.  I am  no  poet,  and 
if  I tell  you  how  you  make  me  feel  I shall  have  to  try 
to  be  one.” 

“ I shall  not  want  to  smile.” 

“ I feel  as  I do  on  August  nights,  when  I lie  out 
under  the  stars  on  a hilltop  and  shooting  stars  sweep 
suddenly  across  the  sky,”  he  said  quietly.  “ I follow 
them  with  my  eyes  long  after  they  have  vanished  and 
I wonder  about  them  and  watch  for  the  next  and  wish 
that  they  would  not  go  so  fast  through  the  dark,  and 
then  when  they  have  gone,  the  night  seems  darker  for 
all  there  are  so  many  stars.” 

“ I think  that  I should  go  more  slowly  that  you 
might  look,  if  I were  the  shooting  star,”  she  said. 

In  the  little  drop  in  talk,  they  went  deeper  into  the 
woods,  tramping  down  needles  and  brown  fern,  under 
leafless  white  birches  and  dark  pines.  In  the  intervals 
of  looking  at  her,  Alston  watched  the  ground,  prod- 
ding the  needle-carpet  here  and  there  with  his  stout 
stick.  Now  and  then  a crow  flew  low  in  the  tree-tops, 
cawing  loudly,  and  once  a squirrel,  leaping  from  bough 
to  bough,  drove  Sandy  into  a wild  barking  dance. 

“ And  then,”  she  exclaimed  presently,  “you  have  no 
problems  with  me  as  the  others  have.” 

“What  others,  and  what  problems?”  he  laughed, 
“ I am  not  clever  enough  to  know  how  to  have  prob- 
lems with  any  one  — except  my  clients.” 

“Why,  Professor  Landschad  and  Miss  Hathaway 
and  even  Emily  — Emily  who  is  so  dear  and  so  serene ! 
Even  to  her  I am  not  to  be  taken  just  as  I am  — some- 
thing is  expected  of  me.  I am  one  who  has  no  belief, 
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who  is  a denial  even  of  myself.  It  is  all  true,  perhaps, 
what  they  see,  but  it  makes  me  very  weary,  the  agk 
tation,  and  sometimes  when  I begin  to  see  clearly  the 
other  road,  then  I am  bewildered  and  lose  all  my 
way.” 

“ Even  Professor  Landschad  ? Has  he  a problem, 
too  ? Does  he  weary  you  ? ” 

“ Ach,  it  is  worse  with  him,  you  see,  because  he 
comes  from  my  fatherland  and  he  is  of  my  father’s 
following,  and  he  would  hold  me  back  from  living 
in  real  things  and  finding  out  the  truth  from  experi- 
ence that  is  all  my  own.  He  has  — Ah,  see ! See ! 
What  is  the  small  jewel  at  my  feet?”  And  she  was 
on  her  knees,  turning  back  the  needles  and  the  soft 
mould. 

“ It  is  your  first  partridge-berry,”  he  cried  gayly, 
kneeling  too,  while  Sandy  came  to  nose  their  find. 
“ Follow  the  spray  to  the  root.  My ! What  a beauty ! ” 
As  he  spoke,  she  held  up  a long  glistening  green  trailer 
shining  with  red  berries. 

“ It  is  most  lovely ! Surely  they  are  growing  in 
Germany,  and  in  Switzerland ! But  it  is  my  first  time 
to  see  them.” 

“ Probably.  But  your  eyes  have  been  on  stags  and 
officers  and  high  mountain  peaks,  not  on  the  little 
things  of  the  wild.” 

“ It  is  true,”  she  assented.  “ I learn  now  for  the 
first  time  to  see.”  And  she  revealed  more  and  more 
delicate  green  and  red  broidery  under  the  brown. 
“ But  it  is  the  little  things  that  speak  most  dearly, 
nicht  wahr  ? ” she  added. 
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“ Everything  that  grows  and  is  says  much  to  me, 
because  I have  got  to  be  such  friends  with  them.” 

“ You  speak  like  Goethe,  and  yet  you  say  that  you 
are  no  poet.  To  him  the  universe,  all  from  star  to 
pebble,  all  has  been  just  God.  And  with  you,  is  it 
so?” 

“ Even  if  no  knowledge  of  God  had  ever  been  given 
me,  I think  I should  get  it  from  the  woods,  and  so  be- 
lieve,” he  answered.  “ Is  that  a problem?  Your  little 
frown  makes  me  afraid.” 

“There  are  to  be  no  problems  between  us,”  she  re- 
peated, smiling  up  at  him.  “ What  you  say  is  poetry, 
not  problems.” 

“ To  me  it  is  life,  not  poetry,”  he  said,  holding  out 
his  hand  to  help  her  up.  “ And  now,  let  us  find  the 
spring.” 

When  she  had  gathered  her  berries  into  a trailing 
bouquet  she  ran  on  ahead  of  him  down  the  path,  with 
Sandy  barking  at  her  heels.  A quite  wholly  new  and 
delightful  exaltation  lent  such  speed  to  her  feet.  Sud- 
denly it  was  as  if  she  were  a joyous  new-born  thing, 
wild  with  the  newly-tasted  sweetness  of  life.  Her 
mind  felt  the  high,  clear  air  of  his  spirit.  “ He  is  a 
man,  not  an  Ubermensch,  and  to  him,  I am  a woman,” 
her  heart  was  saying,  and  adding,  like  the  refrain  of 
a song,  “ What  a glorious  thing  it  is,  a woman  ! Just 
a woman  ! ” 

When  he  caught  up  to  her,  she  still  led  the  way 
down  the  narrow  path,  through  the  rustling  billows 
of  brown  and  gold  chestnut  leaves.  She  had  filled  her 
hat  with  her  berries.  He  followed  in  silence,  liking 
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the  brown  of  her  dress  and  the  gold  of  her  hair  in  the 
leafless  wood  spaces. 

Presently  she  stopped  and  waited  for  him.  “ I have 
been  thinking,”  she  said  with  a deep  breath,  “ that  we 
already  know  each  other  well,  for  we  have  dared  be 
silent  together.” 

“ I was  thinking  so  deeply  of  you  that  I heard  no 
silence,”  he  answered. 

“ Ah,  again  have  you  said  a beautiful  thing.  You 
heard  no  silence ! But  you  heard  your  thoughts,  did 
you  not?  ” 

He  looked  down  at  the  leaves  in  the  path.  “ I should 
not  have  said  ‘ thinking  of  you  ’ — I should  have  said 
‘wondering  about  you’ — wondering  that  you  ever 
chanced  here  — that  you  were  in  the  field  that  day  I 
went  for  witch-hazel.” 

She  did  not  answer  for  a long  minute.  She  was 
hearing  in  his  words  a faint  echo  of  what  Landschad 
had  so  recently  said.  The  remembrance  brought  a 
little  shadow  into  her  joyous  mood.  “ At  the  spring  I 
will  tell  you  the  things  that  make  me  wonder  about 
myself  and  about  — about  life.” 

As  she  spoke,  they  came  into  a small,  grassy  open, 
up  from  which  the  mountains  climbed.  Through  it  ran 
a little  brook  over  snow-white  pebbles,  caught  in  one 
place  into  a deep  pool. 

“ It  is  not  an  Emerald  Spring  to-day,”  he  explained, 
producing  a small  drinking-glass  and  dipping  down. 
“ It  is  rather  the  gray  of  a moonstone  with  all  those 
snow-clouds  looking  into  it.”  And  he  held  the  drip- 
ping glass  to  her. 
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“ It  is  to  you  and  your  great,  great  happiness  that 
I drink,”  she  said,  over  the  brimming  glass.  Then 
reaching  down,  she  filled  the  cup  for  him. 

“ And  I drink  to  your  great,  great  happiness,”  he 
responded,  draining  the  glass.  “ And  now  shall  we 
make  a fire  on  the  stones  here  ? It  is  only  half-past 
eleven  and  dinner  is  n’t  until  two.  I delight  in  a fire 
in  the  woods.  It  is  like  an  old  friend’s  greeting  when 
it  crackles  up.” 

“ Oh,  it  will  be  wonderful ! Always  it  has  been  the 
guides  that  made  the  fires  for  us.  I will  gather  the 
fagots.”  So  she  ran  for  an  armful  of  sticks  and  cones. 
Soon  a most  friendly  blaze  warmed  the  stones.  Mar- 
got threw  herself  down  as  close  as  she  might  to  the 
flames.  Alston  was  tending  it  with  a woodman’s  touch. 
At  last  he  stretched  himself  on  the  grass  opposite  her 
and  smiled  through  the  glimmer  of  faint  blue  smoke, 

“ This  is  pure  joy,”  he  sighed. 

“ Not  until  you  have  that  thing  for  which  you  long 
so  deeply.  I know  what  it  is,  because  I remember.” 

“ You  know  it  ? No,  I do  not  think  you  know  it.  I 
have  n’t  even  allowed  myself  to  know  it.  How  could 
you,  then  ? ” 

“ Because  I have  been  remembering  it.  I had  been 
smelling  it  that  day  before  you  came  around  the  path. 
Then  I have  seen  you  put  it  into  your  pocket  when 
you  have  been  coming  towards  me.  Did  it  burn  a 
hole?” 

“ Ah,  my  pipe ! ” he  cried,  with  a laugh  that  rang 
pleasantly  in  the  woods.  “ By  Jove,  I had  forgotten 
it!  No,  it  did  not  burn  a hole.” 
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“ Then,  you  will  smoke  now.  I like  it  much  and 
if  I were  not  here  you  would  be  puffing  and  puf- 
fing.” 

“ For  company,  yes.  But  now  my  pipe  makes  a 
third.”  But  he  took  it  out  of  his  pocket,  a little  clay 
pipe,  and  she  watched  him  fill  it  and  put  the  match. 
The  wavering  flame  flared  the  quiet  strength  of  his 
face  and  his  firm  brown  hand. 

“You  have  known  Lucy  a long  time?”  she  ques- 
tioned suddenly. 

“ Indeed,  yes ! We  were  in  the  same  grade  in  High 
School.  Dr.  Goddard  was  mother’s  minister  in  Som- 
erset until  five  or  six  years  ago.  Then  the  work  got  so 
hard,  with  all  the  mill  people  coming  in,  more  and 
more  every  year,  as  the  mills  increased,  and  so  he 
resigned  and  was  called  here.  But  since  mother’s 
death  the  friendship  is  just  the  same.” 

“And  you?”  she  hesitated.  “He  is  not  your  min- 
ister, you  say?  ” 

“No,  he ’s  just  my  friend.  I haven’t  any  minister. 
I go  to  church  in  the  fields  and  woods.  But  mother’s 
creed  was  Dr.  Goddard.  He  stood  for  everything  to 
her.  My  creed  could  not  be  a man,  a personality.  I 
must  hold  to  something  bigger  than  a man.  I suppose 
I am  something  of  a heretic  to  the  good  people  around 
here.  My  creed  has  to  be  something  beyond  just  men 
— over  and  above  the  human.  It  must  not  depend  for 
its  truth  upon  a fine  sermon  or  good  music.  Until  it 
is  revealed  to  me,  I shall  have  to  find  God  in  the 
fields.”  He  spoke  more  and  more  thoughtfully,  look- 
ing into  the  flames. 
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She  sat  up  and  clasped  her  knees. 

“But  how  shall  you  find  it?  How  will  your  revela- 
tion come  ? ” 

He  laughed  softly,  still  looking  at  the  fire.  “ Don’t 
think  me  foolish  or  sentimental.  Old  bachelors  have 
their  fancies.  But  I ’ve  always  imagined  that  the 
woman  I love  will  be  my  complete  revelation,  and  that 
when  she  gives  herself  to  me,  I shall  know.  Do  you 
think  so  ? ” 

“ I can  tell  you,  if  the  woman  is  the  one  I have 
thought  that  you  love,”  she  said.  “ Do  you  want  me 
to  say  what  is  so  sacred  ? ” 

He  sat  up.  “ That  you  have  thought  that  I love  ! ” 
he  cried.  “ Do  please  say  ! I cannot  imagine  ! ” 

“ I have  thought  that  it  is  my  Cousin  Lucy.  Is  it  a 
good  guess  ? ” 

“No,”  he  answered,  with  a graveness  that  made 
her  fear  she  had  touched  some  tragic  chord  ; “ you 
have  guessed  far  from  right.  We  have  neither  of  us 
ever  thought  of  such  a thing.  You  know  her  story  ? ” 

She  laid  a pine  cone  on  the  blaze.  “ No,  all  what  I 
know  is  the  great  sadness  in  her  eyes  and  a something 
that  makes  you  sure  that  she  understands,  without 
words,  all  pain.” 

“ She  does  understand  without  words  — that  is 
what  suffering  and  experience  do  for  us — give  us  this 
subtle  understanding.  Her  story  is  not  unusual.  She 
married  Gordon  Bent,  a neighbor’s  son,  — ran  away 
with  him  to  Paris.  He  was  an  artist  and  he  opened  a 
studio  in  the  Latin  Quarter.  They  lived  there  two 
years.  Then  she  came  home  with  her  baby,  the  ghost 
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of  herself,  with  this  new  look  in  her  eyes.  For  two 
years  no  one  saw  her,  except  in  the  garden  with  the 
child.  Then  there  were  great  head-lines  in  all  the 
papers  — Bent  had  shot  himself  in  a Paris  caf  4.  That 
was  two  years  ago.  That ’s  poor  Lucy’s  story.” 

“ Ach,  what  bitterness  ! How  can  she  live  ? ” 

He  did  not  answer  the  question  she  meant  to  ask. 
“ She  lives  as  you  see.  She  has  Dorothea,  and  the 
house  to  care  for,  and  some  church  duties,  and  many 
poor.  It ’s  work  and  the  little  one  that  save  her. 
Mother  used  to  say  it  was  prayer  and  the  poor.” 

“ Prayer  and  the  poor  that  save  her ! ” Even  from 
him,  here  in  the  ample  forest  through  the  glimmer  of 
the  clean  flames,  under  the  bare  sky,  there  came  the 
same  interpretation  of  life  that  had  come  to  Parsifal, 
that  had  come  to  her  the  night  she  and  Emily  had 
drawn  so  close  in  confidence  — “ through  sympathy 
knowing.” 

“ Mr.  Alston,”  she  said  at  last,  almost  tremulously. 
“ I,  too,  have  my  little  story.  May  I tell  you  ? It  is 
all  within  myself  ” — she  hesitated  — “ there  is  no  one 
who  has  hurt  me  — ” 

“ Thank  God  ! ” he  broke  in. 

“ It  will  be  only  a few  words,  and  then  you  will  tell 
me  what  I should  do  ” — again  she  hesitated  — “ that 
my  peace  will  come  back  to  me.” 

“ I wish  you  would.  Then  we  shall  be  better  play- 
fellows, and  I shall  not  always  be  wondering  and 
guessing  about  you ! ” He  put  down  his  pipe  and, 
drawing  nearer  to  her  across  the  warm  stones,  threw 
on  a handful  of  chips. 
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“ About  my  mother  and  my  father  you  have  been 
hearing?  It  is  an  old  story  to  you,  perhaps?” 

“ It  is  too  beautiful  a love-story  ever  to  seem  an  old 
story,”  he  said,  watching  her  downcast  face.  “ Love 
like  that  has  the  freshly  kindled  fire  in  it  forever. 
I Ve  always  thrilled  to  it.” 

“ Then  you  will  not  think  it  is  so  bad,  what  I have 
to  tell,  if  you  so  well  understand  the  love  of  my  father 
for  my  mother.  And  so,  you  see,  when  my  mother  was 
dead,  my  father  has  made  it  so  that  I should  have  no 
belief,  and  Fraulein  Had  wig  has  guarded  me  always 
from  knowing,  and  made  of  life  just  a beautiful  joke, 
and  has  given  me  art — art — art  — and  music  — ever 
art  and  music — and  kept  me  from  all  sight  of  misery 
and  suffering,  and  made  me  believe  that  in  myself  was 
that  which  was  high  and  scornful  over  all  these  things 
— and  has  made  me  to  ” — she  stopped  with  a little 
laugh  — “ to  adore  myself.  You  will  laugh,  of  course.” 
And  she  dropped  her  eyes  before  his  earnest  listen- 
ing, and  grew  grave  again.  “ And  then  this  fall,  — it 
was  the  time  my  father  said,  in  his  will,  that  I should 
come  to  my  mother’s  country  and  to  her  college,  to  get 
better  her  speech,  and  to  see  my  relatives,  — if  they 
would  see  me,  I was  not  sure.  And  all  has  gone  quite 
well.  I was  getting  to  be  in  the  life,  and  I was  gay, 
and  then,  quite  suddenly,  it  has  been  all  changed.  The 
little  lad  that  brought  my  washing  has  been  killed  by 
a machine,  and  I have  carried  him  and  afterwards  I 
have  seen  him  when  he  was  dead.  Ach,  it  was  terrible  ! 
I have  never  felt  the  same.  I have  lost  my  road.  Al- 
ways it  has  been  so  clear.  And  I have  glimpses  now 
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of  the  other  road,  that  Fraulein  Hadwig  has  always  so 
laughed  to  talk  about ; and  I have  been  seeing  through 
little  openings,  as  if  it  were  high  above  me  in  the  hills 

— and  since  then  I cannot  find  the  old  road.  Do  you 
see  ? ” 

“ Poor  child  ! Of  course  I see  I ” he  said. 

“ And  since  then  somehow  I have  been  seeing  into 
the  lives  of  others.  It  has  not  been  so  before.  Before 
it  has  been  my  own  life  that  was  all  — just  to  make  it 
brilliant  and  strong.  And  once  I have  been  to  church, 
and  it  has  not  been  so  bad  — not  so  stupid  to  me  as 
before,  and  there  was  prayer  all  around  me  and  I have 
felt  it  and  not  scorned.  And  then  I have  seen  suffer- 
ing and  that  temperament  that  you  call  ‘ trust,’  and 
such  dear  love  that  makes  those  who  love  care  not  at 
all  about  being  poor.  And  then  all  that  I have  believed 

— all  that  seemed  strong  and  sure  — all  has  been 
dashed  down  when  a man  has  been  saying  to  me,  in 
words  strong  like  great  hammer-strokes,  that  I have 
let  myself  to  be  shaped  into  what  I am,  that  I have  not 
lived,  that  I have  just  taken  for  truth  that  which  Frau- 
lein Hadwig  had  said  that  my  father  would  have  me 
take  — and  it  was  true ! ” she  cried,  turning  to  him 
with  hot  cheeks  and  e5^es  that  were  as  frank  as  those 
of  a child.  “ It  was  all  true.  And  he  said,  ‘ Do  not  be 
w'eak  and  let  them  mould  and  shape  you.  Go  out  and 
fight  to  gain  the  truth.  You  have  the  right  to  know  and 
it  has  been  kept  from  you.’  And  what  he  has  said  is 
true,  — it  is  true  ! I have  been  made  all  wrong.  What 
shall  I do?”  and  she  bowed  her  head  on  her  knees. 

He  reached  across  the  low  embers  for  a quick 
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minute  and  stroked  her  hair.  “Do?  Why,  nothing 
more  than  the  trees  do,”  he  said  gently.  “ Not  a thing 
more  ! Just  keep  pointing  to  the  stars  and  let  the  part- 
ridge-berries and  the  ferns  grow  close,  and  give  wel- 
come to  all  the  shy  wild  things  and  sway  to  the  winds 
of  heaven  — don’t  resist  them.”  He  stopped.  “ But 
that ’s  not  helpful,  what  I ’m  saying.  It ’s  too  fanciful. 
I ’m  no  poet,  as  I told  you,  and  when  I try  to  be,  it 
does  n’t  sound  true.  This  is  what  I mean,  I think. 
Just  go  on  as  you  are  and  things  will  come  out  all 
right.  Don’t  be  afraid.  Take  life  simply.  And  of 
course  love  a great  deal,  and  let  people  know  and  love 
you.  That ’s  about  the  only  way  to  interpret  life,  after 
all  — with  love.” 

“With  love?  ” she  repeated,  lifting  her  face. 

“ Yes,  with  just  plain  love.  That ’s  what  makes 
home  and  all  the  other  great  poems  and  all  the  music, 
and  of  course,  love ’s  all  that  religion  means,  the  ful- 
filling of  the  law.  Why,  it ’s  as  clear  as  these  flames 
when  a cone  flares  up,”  he  added,  throwing  on  the  last 
one.  “Just  go  out  among  the  people  and  be  one  of 
them  and  make  their  lives  yours,  and  let  them  love 
you ! It ’s  wonderful  how  much  delight  comes  out  of 
frank  and  simple  intercourse  with  simple  people.”  As 
he  spoke,  he  sprang  up  and  held  out  his  hand  to  help 
her  to  her  feet.  “You  see,”  he  added,  as  he  scattered 
the  embers  and  trod  upon  them,  “ when  you  ’re  on 
the  hill,  you  can’t  see  the  hill-road,  but  when  you  ’re 
in  the  valley,  you  can  see  the  road  plainly  as  it  climbs 
up  and  up.  You  ’ll  see  the  way  when  you  get  down 
among  people  and  live.” 
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“ Perhaps ! ” she  said,  with  a faint  smile.  “ I will 
try  to  see  it.” 

Then  when  they  had  called  Sandy  from  a wood- 
chuck hole,  they  turned  down  the  homeward  path. 
Cold  flakes  were  beginning  to  fall.  They  did  not  talk 
much,  except  to  exclaim  delightedly  over  a find  of 
checkerberries  and  the  long  sprays  of  running  fern 
and  bitter-sweet  that  made  them  pause  in  their  brisk 
walk. 

“ Ach,  Himmel ! but  it  has  been  lovely,”  Margot  ex- 
claimed, stopping  to  look  back  into  the  woods  through 
the  gathering  snow.  “ I do  not  want  to  go.” 

“ Nor  I,”  he  said.  “ These  are  the  very  best  woods 
I know.  But  we  ’ll  come  again,  if  you  will.” 

“ That  will  I ! In  the  old  stories,  always  the  woods 
were  full  of  goblins  and  monsters,  and  travelers  feared 
much  ; but  in  my  story,  it  is  there  that  I am  not  afraid.” 

“ ‘ Fear  not  ’ is  to  be  your  watchword.  Shall  we  say 
that  it  is  the  watchword  of  our  friendship?”  and  he 
looked  a little  more  earnestly  than  was  his  fashion 
into  the  eyes  she  so  frankly  turned  to  him. 

“ For  me,  yes,  it  is  a good  watchword,  but  for  you 
it  has  no  meaning.” 

“ Yes,  for  me,  too,  — ‘ Fear  not ! ’ ” he  said  as  he 
opened  the  bars. 

And  then  a bit  of  scarlet  flashed  out  on  the  hillside 
below,  and  a faint  hallo  rang  to  them,  announcing 
Dorothea.  Thereupon  Sandy  ran  down  and  there  was 
much  barking  and  hugging,  and  then  the  two  little 
playfellows  came  panting  up  to  meet  the  two  coming 
down. 
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To  Margot,  while  the  others  laughed  and  she  her- 
self held  Dorothea’s  little  mitteued  hand,  life  was  say- 
ing brief,  strange  things.  A new  world  was  growing 
out  of  her  chaos.  Alston  had  shaped  something  solid, 
out  of  her  fears  and  doubts,  for  her  to  live  by.  His 
simple  philosophy  had  ridden  triumphantly  over  all 
the  barricades  of  her  learning.  And,  as  he  threw  sticks 
for  Sandy  to  pick  up,  and  swung  Dorothea’s  other 
mittened  hand,  he  seemed  something  of  a magician 
who  had  revealed  to  her  a fairer  image  in  her  own 
spirit,  of  the  existence  of  which  she  had  not  dreamed. 


CHAPTER  XII 


A FAR  LOOK  BACKWARD 

^Vhen  Margot  went  to  dress  for  dinner,  Alston  and 
the  child  sat  by  the  library  fire,  she  on  his  knee,  her 
thin  little  legs  dangling,  except  when,  in  an  excess  of 
feeling,  they  flew  up. 

“ She  said  it  was  n’t  the  best  story.  Uncle  John. 
The  best  story,  she  thinks,  is  about  the  lady  in  the 
magic  fire,  with  the  knight  riding  through,”  Dorothea 
was  explaining. 

“ That  does  sound  like  the  very  best,  if  he  gets 
the  lady  out  without  her  being  burned,”  Alston  ad- 
mitted. 

“ I wonder  if  he  does  ! If  he  does  n’t,  I don’t  want 
to  hear  it,  would  you  ? ” 

“ Oh,  but  I should  get  her  out  some  way.  It  might 
rain.  That  would  help.” 

Dorothea  was  silent,  looking  at  him  with  very  large, 
contemplative  eyes.  His  sudden  adoption  of  a part  in 
the  story  puzzled  her. 

“ Rain  would  n’t  stop  magic  fire,”  she  said  at  last 
conclusively. 

“ How  do  you  know  ? ” he  asked  absently,  drawing 
his  eyes  away  from  the  fire. 

‘‘  How  do  you  know  ? ” she  repeated,  her  small  hand 
against  his  cheek  to  turn  his  face  towards  her. 

“ Oh,  I don’t  and  you  don’t  and  nobody  does,”  he 
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laughed,  crumpling  her  cheek  and  kissing  her.  “ But 
we ’d  get  her  out  somehow,  you  and  I together.” 

“ Together  we  might,”  she  assented  slowly,  “ or  per- 
haps you  by  yourself,  but  of  course  I could  n’t  alone.” 

“ I ’d  trust  you  to  do  it  much  better  than  I,”  he  said, 
his  eyes  again  thoughtful.  “ I ’d  have  no  chance  at  all. 
Now  if  there  were  a real  fire  — in  the  Studley  Inn, 
say  — and  she  were  n’t  a princess,  why,  I could  easily 
rush  in  and  carry  her  out  in  my  arms.” 

“Ugh!  But  that  wouldn’t  be  a fairy  story,”  she 
protested.  “ It ’s  got  to  be  magic  fire  and  she ’s  got  to 
be  a princess.  I hate  real  stories.” 

“ Sometimes,  though,  the  real  stories  are  the  fairy 
stories.” 

“ Oh,  you  mix  me  up,  Uncle  John!  I’m  going  to 
find  mother.” 

When  she  had  skipped  away,  he  got  up  and  went 
to  the  window.  The  snow  was  falling  heavily  ; already 
the  flat  top  of  the  box-hedge  was  white.  Ali  Baba’s 
paw-prints  were  quite  distinct  on  the  snowy  porch-floor. 
Presently,  his  little  markings  would  be  erased  by  Dr. 
Goddard’s  footprints,  when  he  came  in  from  his  call 
on  old  Mrs.  Twitchell,  whose  husband  had  died  last 
Thanksgiving. 

Alston,  however,  was  not  aware  of  the  landscape. 
Too  profoundly  within  was  he  looking.  And  the  psy- 
choscape on  which  he  was  gazing  was  by  no  means  as 
tranquil  as  the  world  outside  the  window.  He  was 
looking  at  his  own  life,  his  struggle  for  an  education 
after  his  father’s  death ; then  his  struggle  to  get  to 
the  Bar,  to  take  care  of  his  mother,  to  pay  off  some 
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old  debts  of  his  father’s ; then  his  constant  pegging 
away  at  his  profession  and  his  constant  care  of  his 
mother,  grown  an  invalid,  all  without  any  rest  or  di- 
version except  a few  down-east  fishing-trips  and  the 
endless  joy  of  his  tramps  over  the  country ; then  the 
beginning  of  a little  ease  in  his  profession  two  years 
before,  when  the  partnership  was  formed;  then  his 
mother’s  death.  This  was  he  up  to  date.  Suddenly,  the 
commonplace  little  story  had  grown  vaguely  disturb- 
ing. It  had  n’t  one  heroic,  one  thrilling,  or  even  inter- 
esting episode  in  it,  he  was  saying  to  himself.  Of 
course,  she  could  n’t  at  all  grasp  such  insignificance 
of  experience  and  accomplishment.  And  besides,  of 
course,  the  Goddards  had  painted  him  in  strong  colors 
and  high  lights.  It  was  their  way,  just  as  it  was  Mrs. 
Goddard’s  way  to  admit  of  no  smallest  virtue  in  any 
one  who  seemed  to  her  possessed  of  the  smallest  vice. 
And  all  this  commonplaceness  measured  against  Miss 
von  Merveldt’s  unusualness,  her  distinction,  her  air 
of  being  the  latest  and  most  finished  product  of  mod- 
ern ideals  of  living!  She  reminded  him  of  the  blossom 
he  had  once  seen  on  a century-plant  at  a horticultural 
fair.  It  had  taken  a century,  under  most  finished  con- 
ditions, to  produce  such  as  that.  And  yet  this  dis- 
tinction was  not  what  made  her  dangerous.  A man 
could  keep  cool  and  yet  admire  all  those  interesting 
attractions ; he  might  perhaps  get  a little  heady  over 
them,  so  vividly  did  they  stimulate  his  fancy  and  pique 
his  curiosity.  But  she  was  most  dangerous  when  a 
man  forgot  that  she  was  interesting  because  she  was 
so  appealing,  when  she  seemed  a little  girl,  and  a 
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timid,  unawakened  spirit  leaned  out  from  the  midst  of 
all  the  dash  and  independence  and  easy  acquaintance 
with  the  world. 

And  now,  on  the  walk,  they  had  found  themselves 
in  quite  a definite  relation  to  each  other.  Without  a 
past,  as  he  was,  he  yet  knew  that  the  establishment 
of  a relation,  even  as  ethereal  as  the  cobweb  between 
blossom  and  leaf,  meant  a consequence  of  some  kind. 
She  had  told  him  her  story  and  had  asked  him  for 
help ; he  had  given  as  he  could,  and  she  had  promised 
to  remember  and  follow  the  advice.  That  was  the  bare 
outline  of  the  situation.  It  sounded  something  like  a 
Sunday-school  affair.  And  yet  he  recognized  it  as  the 
largest  experience  of  his  life.  As  for  the  “godlessness  ” 
over  which  Mrs.  Goddard  had  so  long  hesitated  before 
inviting  her,  all  that  counted  for  nothing  to  him,  ex- 
cept for  the  sure  and  joyous  chance  it  gave  of  seeing 
her  spirit  awaken.  However  it  might  be,  the  wonder- 
ful thing  was  that  he  was  seeing  the  miracle.  No 
harm  could  come  to  her  because  he  was  seeing  it.  A 
hard-working,  commonplace  lawyer  in  a dull  little 
American  city  could  be,  in  her  experience,  but  as  a 
pebble  in  the  path  of  her  great  touring-car;  there 
would  not  be  even  an  imperceptible  jolt,  and  on  she 
would  go. 

A musical  chord  scattered  his  perplexities.  Had  he 
been  a musician,  he  would  have  known  that  it  was  the 
dominant  chord  of  C minor.  As  it  was,  being  but  a 
man,  he  was  aware  only  that  the  woman  he  had  been 
thinking  of  was  standing  at  the  piano,  one  hand  still 
holding  her  harmony. 
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“ Have  you  known,”  she  said,  “ that  into  profound 
thought  it  is  better  to  break  with  music  than  with 
words?  Music  speaks,  too,  of  course,  but  it  gives 
time  gently  to  put  away  dreams  and  go  into  the  new 
mood.” 

“ I had  no  dreams  to  put  away,”  he  laughed.  “ I 
have  not  the  dreaming  habit.  I always  see  the  real- 
ities. I ’ve  had  to,  in  my  commonplace  life.” 

“ Always  I have  been  seeing  the  dreams ! Shall  I 
show  you  one  ? For  a theme,  I will  take  a reality,  and 
I will  play  you  into  a dream.  Now  you  will  see.”  And 
she  sat  down  at  the  piano  and  looked  thoughtfully  at 
the  keys. 

Unskilled  in  music  as  he  was,  he  could  yet  follow, 
after  a fashion,  the  theme  she  was  laying  in  — the 
insistence  of  a rapid  succession  of  minor  chords,  in  and 
out  of  which  ran  a broken  melody,  ever  uninterrupted 
and  unfinished. 

Suddenly  she  looked  up.  “ That  is  the  reality,”  she 
said.  “ Now  you  will  have  the  dream.” 

But  instead  there  came  a great  stamping  on  the 
porch,  and  Dorothea’s  voice  crying,  “ I ’m  coming, 
grandfather!  I’m  coming.” 

“Don’t  you  see?”  Alston  said.  “No  dreams  for 
me!” 

“ I will  show  you  another  time,”  she  answered, 
quite  simply.  “ My  memory  will  not  let  the  theme  go. 
It  was  to-day,  our  talk,  and  the  gray  sky,  and”  — 
But  she  got  up  to  greet  the  snowy  arrival.  He  was 
rosy-cheeked  and  hearty  with  the  cold,  and  he  carried, 
wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  a rose. 
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“ Old  Mrs.  Twitchell  sent  you  this,  my  dear,”  he 
said,  holding  it  out  to  Margot.  “ I told  her  all  about 
you,  and  she  said  she  must  send  you  the  rose.  A year 
ago  her  youth  ended  for  her.  Her  husband  died,  only 
a few  months  before  their  golden  wedding.” 

“ Ach,  I cannot  at  all  say  what  I would  say,”  Mar- 
got exclaimed  softly,  kissing  the  little  white  rose. 
“ It  is  a poem  that  has  happened  to  me.” 

“ Play  your  poem  to  me,  then,”  Dr.  Goddard  said, 
dropping  into  the  Morris  chair  and  holding  his  hands 
to  the  fire.  “ I heard  the  piano  as  I came  in  and  it  was 
good.” 

So  she  put  the  rose  into  her  gown  and  played.  Al- 
ston dropped  again  into  his  listening  attitude,  wishing 
for  one  interpretative  glance,  but  none  came ; and  so 
his  own  thoughts  grew  into  a medley  that  were  truly 
but  dreams. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Goddard  lay  back  in  his  chair,  and 
from  watching  the  flash  of  her  rings,  looked  long  at 
her  bent  head  bound  with  the  thick  blond  braids,  and 
at  her  slender  figure.  From  her  he  flashed  a quick 
glance  at  Alston,  leaning  on  the  piano  and  looking  out 
at  the  snowflakes.  Then  Dorothea  ran  in  and  slipped 
between  her  grandfather’s  knees,  and  Lucy  came  in 
as  softly  as  a shadow ; and  presently  the  tap  of  a 
cane  and  the  rustle  of  silk  in  the  hall  announced  Mrs. 
Goddard,  and  the  music  stopped  abruptly. 

After  dinner,  through  the  smoke-rings  in  Dr.  God- 
dard’s study,  the  old  minister  said  musingly  to  Alston, 
“ She  is  a very  rare  child,  our  little  foreign  cousin. 
She  has  been  sent  to  us  for  a purpose.  God’s  hand  is 
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in  her  coming.  Her  situation  is  very  extraordinary 
and”  — he  stopped  for  a pull  at  his  brierwood  — “and 
dangerous.” 

“ To  others,  yes,”  Alston  said  with  a little  laugh. 

The  two  men  were  given  to  long  hours  of  thinking 
aloud  together. 

“ And  to  her,  too,  my  boy ! Before  the  soul  is  come 
into  its  own,  there  is  a great  emptiness,  and  there  are 
no  gates.” 

“She  is  all  right,”  Alston  asserted  conclusively. 
“ All  she  needs  is  nature,  and  warm,  simple,  human 
relationships,  and  much  love.” 

“ Love ! ” smiled  the  old  man.  “ I venture  to  say 
she  has  had  more  than  the  average  woman’s  share  of 
that  already.” 

“ Oh,  I don’t  mean  men’s  love  alone.  I hardly  mean 
that  kind  of  love  at  all.  I mean  any  of  the  wholesome 
loves  in  which  she  will  give  much  of  herself  and  feel 
the  joy  of  serving.  Dorothea’s  arms  are  good  for  her, 
and  Lucy’s  eyes.” 

“ Perhaps  you  ’re  right ! God  does  his  work  with  sim- 
ple tools,  while  we  miss  the  mark  with  our  tried  steel 
and  our  intricate  formulae.  Perhaps  you  ’re  right!  ” 

Later,  when  John  had  gone,  and  Margot  stood  in 
the  study  door,  her  noiseless  presence  waking  him 
from  a firelit  nap,  his  invitation  to  her  to  enter  drew 
added  warmth  from  John’s  words. 

“Yes,  do  come  in,  my  dear,”  he  welcomed  her 
heartily.  “ You  ’ll  do  me  a great  favor  if  you  ’ll  lend 
a little  color  to  this  sombre  room.”  And  he  took  both 
her  hands  and  drew  her  to  his  easiest  chair. 
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“ If  I may  I will  take  the  footstool  in  the  chimney- 
corner,”  she  said.  “I  have  always  much  liking  for 
the  low  chair  and  for  your  open  fires.”  So  she  sank 
on  the  low  stool,  in  the  shadow  except  when  she  bent 
her  head  and  the  firelight  caught  her  hair. 

“You  women  have  been  having  a real  Kaffee- 
Klatsch,”  he  laughed.  “ I could  hear  your  voices  until 
I lost  myself  a moment  — perhaps  even  dozed.” 

“ Cousin  Jane  has  been  asking  about  my  car  and 
the  Villa  Wotan  and  my  debut.  It  was  funny  to  be 
asked  about  my  d^but.  I am  not  at  all  like  that.  We 
have  had  no  — no  Bekanntenkreis.  Do  you  say  it 
‘circle’  on  English?  We  have  just  had  friends  here 
and  there  who  were  ” — again  she  hesitated  — “ were 
of  our  kind,  artists  and  singers  and  so  forth  and  so 
forth.  You  will  understand  ? ” 

“I  do  understand,”  he  answered,  with  a smile. 
“ But  I don’t  believe  your  Cousin  Jane  would  quite 
understand.” 

“ Ach,  no,  she  has  not  understood,”  Margot  went 
on,  breaking  into  a little  laugh.  “ And  when  I have 
said  that  I have  for  my  friends  many  nihilists  and 
socialists,  and  that  I belong  to  many  Studentinnen- 
verein  — the  clubs  of  the  students  — where  the  nihi- 
lists and  the  socialists  have  often  been  speaking,  she 
said  it  was  unfortunate  and  shocking.  So  I fear  that  I 
have  told  things  that  are  not  wise.  But  you  will  under- 
stand?” 

“ Perfectly,  my  child.  I know  German  life  and  I 
can  see  just  what  has  been  your  particular  part  of 
that  life.” 
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“ It  was  most  kind  that  she  was  interested,  and  it 
has  made  me  think  much,  to  talk  of  my  home.  And 
so  I have  come  to  you  to  speak  of  my  father.” 

He  was  silent  for  a minute,  looking  into  the  fire. 
“ I must  explain  to  you  what  I said  to  you  last  night 
about  my  relations  with  your  father.  I was  his  antagon- 
ist in  the  world  of  thought  — a very  definite  and  vital 
relation.  I won  my  doctor’s  degree  on  the  refutation 
of  your  father’s  book.  That  was  seventeen  years  ago. 
But  we  were  not  enemies.  He  owed  me  a letter  when 
he  died.” 

She  had  given  him  one  startled  glance,  and  then 
sat,  her  chin  in  her  hand,  looking  down. 

“ It  all  came  about  this  way,”  he  went  on,  with  the 
leisure  of  reminiscence;  “Jane  and  I,  with  two-year- 
old  Lucy,  went  to  China  the  year  your  father  came  to 
Winthrop  College  to  open  the  then  new  Science  Build- 
ing. We  stayed  in  China  five  years,  till  I had  cholera 
and  then  fever,  and  was  ordered  home.  We  came  by 
way  of  Europe,  and  stopped  in  Germany  for  a winter. 
Of  course  I was  interested  to  know  what  had  become  of 
your  father.  The  first  thing  that  I found,  in  the  first 
bookstore  I went  into,  was  his  book.  I read  it  with  a 
great  interest.  And  in  a few  weeks  Iran  into  him  ac- 
cidentally in  Berlin.”  He  could  see  the  sudden  light 
in  her  eyes.  Her  lips  parted  with  a question,  then 
closed.  “ I saw  his  name  on  a bulletin-board,  an- 
nouncing that  he  would  lecture  before  the  Stirner 
Society  in  the  Friedrichstrasse,  on  the  occasion  of 
putting  a tablet  on  the  Stirner  house  in  the  Phillip- 
strasse.” 
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“ Then  you  saw  him,  my  father  ? ” she  cried  softly. 
“ Can  you  remember  all  and  tell  me  how  he  has  looked 
and  what  he  has  been  saying?” 

“ Indeed  1 can,  as  if  it  were  yesterday ! I can  see 
him  now,  in  the  smoke-filled  room.  He  was  tall  and 
very  thin  and  dark,  with  eyes  — you  have  his  eyes  — 
eyes  that  were  clear  and  gray  and  very  frank  — quite 
like  the  eyes  of  a boy,  in  a face  that  was  lined  with 
thought.  He  spoke  rapidly  and  a little  excitedly.  To 
me,  it  was  all  bitterly  sad.” 

“ Bitterly  sad  ? ” she  repeated.  “ My  father  had 
loved  so  much  my  mother,  you  see,  and  it  had  not  been 
long.” 

“ It  was  not  that  kind  of  sadness,  my  child,”  he 
said  gently.  “ We  who  minister  unto  the  spirit  can 
recognize  all  the  different  kinds  and  phases  of  sad- 
ness. There  is  a wide  difference  between  a broken 
heart  and  a tortured,  rebellious  spirit.”  He  got  up  and 
stood  leaning  on  the  mantel,  looking  down  at  her  bent 
head.  “ Does  it  hurt  too  much,  that  I should  give  you 
so  real  a picture  ? ” he  said  gently. 

“ It  shows  me  my  father  as  I have  never  known 
him,”  she  answered,  lifting  large,  eager  eyes.  “ Per- 
haps this  is  the  side  on  which  I can  see  him  most  truly. 
So  I do  not  mind  the  pain.  On  what,  please,  was  he 
speaking?  ” 

“ His  theme  was  contained  in  those  four  catch- 
words of  Stirner’s  — ‘ I am  my  own.’  But  your  father 
was  not  ‘ his  own.’  I can  read  men  and  I know.  To 
me  it  was  as  if  he  had  put  his  finger  upon  the  lips  of 
his  soul  and  said,  ‘ Hush ! ’ And  a man  is  never  his 
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own  unless  his  spirit  is  his  master.  Then  he  is  free. 
To  reason  alone,  we  are  never  anything  but  slaves.” 
He  stopped  suddenly  as  if  afraid  that  he  had  said  too 
much.  Presently  he  went  on,  “ The  next  year,  my 
refutation  of  his  book  got  me  my  degree.  Then  I 
wrote  reminding  him  of  our  connection  by  marriage, 
asking  for  his  friendship,  and  for  news  of  his  little 
daughter.  In  mid-ocean  my  letter  met  the  news  of  his 
death.” 

The  logs  broke,  sending  a shower  of  sparks  into  the 
chimney.  Through  the  closed  door,  the  chiming  of  the 
hall-clock  sounded  far. 

“ You  will  not  doubt  my  friendship  and  affection, 
my  child,  because  of  this  old  story  ? ” he  said.  “ I 
championed  what  to  me  was  the  truth,  but  Truth  will 
accept  no  man  as  her  enemy.  Those  who  oppose  her 
are  their  own  enemies.  So  there  is  no  cause  between 
me  and  your  father.  I should  have  loved  him  well.” 

Still  there  was  silence  in  the  quiet  room,  with  the 
firelight  playing  on  the  rows  and  rows  of  calf-bound 
books.  At  last  she  drew  a long  breath  and  looked  at 
him  with  brimming  eyes,  holding  out  both  hands. 
“ How  could  I doubt  you  after  your  so  gentle  story  of 
my  father?  And  I have  been  thinking  it  might  have 
been  much  different  with  me  if  your  letter  had  come 
in  time.” 

“ It  might,  but  God  knows  best.” 

“ And  I thank  you,”  she  went  on  hesitatingly,  “ that 
you  from  me  have  taken  so  great  a fear.  Since  I have 
been  in  this  land,  I have  grown  so  to  fear  seeing  my 
father’s  face  in  years  to  come  if  I have  ever  changed 
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from  what  he  would  have  had  me  to  be.  Now  I shall 
not  fear,  since  perhaps  — perhaps  it  was  all  not  quite 
sure  with  him.  Always  Fraulein  Hiidwig  has  been  say- 
ing that  my  father  was  so  proud  and  so  sure,  like  a 
conqueror.  Now,  when  I see  him,  I shall  not  seem  so 
to  have  deserted  him.” 

“ My  child,”  the  old  minister  said,  putting  his  hand 
on  her  arm  as  she  rose,  “ when  you  see  your  father 
face  to  face,  all  will  be  understood  between  you  and 
him.  There  will  be  a great  clearness  and  a great 
light.” 

“ On  the  Monte  Rosa  snows  ? ” she  half  whispered. 

He  smiled.  “My  poor  little  one!  My  poor  little 
one ! ” he  said.  “ Is  that  really  all  you  have  ? I meant 
in  heaven.” 

“ Ach,  perhaps,”  she  exclaimed,  drawing  away.  “ If 
I — ” 

But  Dorothea’s  face  looked  in  suddenly  at  the  door. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


TWO  AT  A SPRING 

It  was  happening  quite  differently  with  Landschad 
that  gray  Thanksgiving  Day.  Immediately  after  the 
last  laboratory  hour  on  Wednesday,  he  fled  from 
Riverby  to  lose  himself  in  a day  or  two  of  bohemian- 
ism  in  Boston.  The  impulse  to  get  away  had  been 
strong  upon  him  ever  since  Margot  had  given  him 
adieu  after  the  ride.  It  grew  into  definite  and  imme- 
diate purpose  that  Wednesday  morning  in  the  labor- 
atory, with  the  sunshine  gleaming  on  the  jars  and 
globes  and  retorts,  and  on  Margot’s  hair  as  she  bent 
over  her  glass,  under  which  was  stretched  the  wing  of 
a candle-moth.  She  was  so  deep  in  her  subject  that 
she  did  not  look  up  when  he  came  down  the  line,  and 
standing  near,  read  the  page  of  her  note-book. 

“ Immer  gut ! ” he  said  slowly,  putting  it  down. 
“ And  do  you  find  the  poor  little  moth  rather  complex 
in  his  formation  ? It  looks  very  easy  to  be  a moth.” 

“ But  very  stupid,”  she  answered.  “They  are  so  pur- 
poseless.” 

“ The  flame  is  their  purpose,”  he  said,  passing  on. 

He  did  not  hear  her  answer,  but  as  he  went  on 
down  the  class,  bending  over,  explaining,  reading, 
commenting,  moving  the  glasses  over  the  delicate  tis- 
sues, he  definitely  decided  to  take  the  four  o’clock 
train  to  Boston.  That  would  get  him  there  at  eight. 
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Something  of  a violinist  himself,  he  knew  two  Frank- 
furt men  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  who  had 
several  times  been  his  refuge  from  the  colorless  con- 
ventionality of  the  Riverby  life.  Arriving  at  eight, 
he  would  find  Fritz  and  Johann  at  a Probe  for  the 
Thanksgiving  concert,  but  he  would  get  dinner  at  the 
Versunkene  Glocke,  the  little  downstairs  rathskeller 
off  the  Common,  look  in  at  the  theatre,  and  then  have 
a night  of  music  and  pipes  in  the  small  tenement  under 
the  eaves. 

The  next  afternoon  he  found  himself  dropping  into 
an  orchestra  chair  at  the  Symphony  Concert.  He  had 
slept  late,  after  having  helped  to  usher  in  the  dawn 
with  a Brahms  trio,  and  had  had  but  time  enough  for 
a noon  breakfast.  The  great  hall  was  filling  fast. 
There  was  much  twanging  and  booming  and  whist- 
ling and  rustling  as  the  orchestra  got  itself  in  order. 
He  could  see  Fritz  among  the  violins,  with  his  hand- 
kerchief under  his  cheek,  screwing  up  a string  and 
then  pulling  it  close  to  his  ear.  Johann  was  running 
his  long  fingers  through  his  blond  hair  and  laughing 
with  the  first  ’cellist.  The  air  of  Bohemia  still  blew 
strong  upon  Landschad  and,  as  he  waited  for  the  on- 
coming of  the  tide  of  the  Symphony,  already  so  mur- 
murous, the  old  temptation  was  more  urgent  than  ever 
— to  toss  up  the  chance  of  a career  in  science  and 
plunge  into  music.  Its  voice  had  always  been  dom- 
inant in  his  life,  but  it  was  more  imperative  than 
ever  before.  For  the  autumn  had  brought  him  a 
more  poignant  longing  for  expression  than  merely  the 
old  cry  of  his  musical  nature.  And  as  the  first  meas- 
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ures  of  the  “ Fire-Music  ” trembled  out  from  the 
strings,  he  could  see  Margot’s  face  against  rain- 
blurred  hills. 

After  a while,  as  his  absent  gaze  unseeingly  swept 
the  balcony,  a sharp  new  impression  roused  him.  It 
was  an  impression  of  familiarity.  There  was  some 
one  he  knew  in  that  crescent  of  listening  faces.  He 
had  no  glasses  and  the  distance  outstripped  his  eyes. 
Presently  a spot  of  color  on  the  balcony  railing  caught 
his  eye.  That  was  what  had  spoken  to  his  subconscious- 
ness. It  was  the  purple  of  Miss  Hathaway’s  cloak,  the 
long  one  she  wore  on  the  campus. 

Just  here  the  music  stopped  and  he  cast  about  him 
for  glasses.  Of  course  it  couldn’t  be  Miss  Hathaway, 
but  it  was  worth  looking  to  see.  In  his  present  mood, 
the  thought  of  her  struck  the  very  note  of  his  own 
inner  symphony.  The  year  before  he  had  fancied  him- 
self in  love  with  Miss  Hathaway.  She  was  distinctly 
“simpatica,”  her  sense  of  color  was  unerring,  and  her 
voice  was  magically  low  and  vibrant.  Besides,  she  had 
challenged  every  one  of  his  theories,  so  that  their  con- 
versations had  had  a perennial  charm  ; something  was 
always  just  unsaid,  just  going  to  be  said.  That  she 
was  fully  his  age  had  made  her  even  more  alluring ; 
he  found  the  game  vastly  more  exciting  with  one  so 
experienced  in  moves.  So  things  had  stood  when, 
finding  himself  really  in  love,  he  had  ceased  to  fancy 
himself  so. 

The  school-girl  next  him  had  stopped  gazing  at 
Hellstern,  the  first  violin.  Her  glasses  lay  in  her  lap. 
It  took  but  a word  from  Landschad,  and  his  best 
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Hussar  bow,  to  win  a profile  of  a smile  and  an  end- 
less time-limit  on  the  article  borrowed.  Then,  in  a 
flash,  he  aimed  at  the  balcony,  caught  the  purple,  and 
found  her  — Miss  Hathaway.  Her  hat  lay  on  the  bal- 
ustrade. He  kept  his  aim,  willing  her  to  see.  At 
last,  as  if  under  compulsion,  she  looked  into  his  len- 
ses. It  was  evident  that  she  was  alone  and  wholly  en- 
joying herself. 

When  the  glasses  had  been  impressively  returned, 
and  the  music  had  begun  once  more,  Landschad  began 
to  see  his  way  into  unexpected  pleasantness.  The 
purple  cape  covered  a spirit  as  bohemian  as  his  own, 
although  of  more  Gothic  fibre.  Evidently  she  was  in 
Boston  on  an  errand  similar  to  his  — to  refresh  her 
spirit.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  waylay  her  and  bear 
her  away  to  a little  dinner  in  the  Versunkene  Glocke. 
It  was  quite  “convenable,’’  the  little  caf^,  and  very 
cozy.  And  what  more  stirring  than  talk  with  a woman 
with  whom  you  had  fancied  yourself  in  love,  about  the 
woman  with  whom  you  were  sure  you  were  in  love  ! 

So  when  the  last  notes  of  Dvorak’s  “New  World” 
had  died  away,  Landschad  forced  his  way  to  a strate- 
gic position,  and  waylaid  her.  She  was  coming  along 
quite  unconsciously  in  the  crowd,  her  head  covered 
with  a plumed  Rembrandt  hat,  her  purple  cape  over  her 
arm. 

“ Oh ! ” she  cried,  when  he  fell  in  quite  naturally 
at  her  side,  “ you  ’re  like  another  number  on  the  pro- 
gramme. I ’m  very  glad  to  see  you.” 

“ Am  I an  encore,  perhaps  ? ” he  laughed,  taking 
her  cape  from  her.  “ I hope  in  answer  to  your  applause.” 
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“ The  applause  will  come  after  the  encore,”  she 
retorted.  “ But  first  tell  me  how  you  knew  I was  here 
and  why  you  are  taking  my  possessions.” 

‘‘  I am  glad  to  carry  what  has  been  doing  me  such 
a kindness,”  he  explained.  “ This  cape  has  pointed 
you  out  to  me,  and  a ready-to-oblige  fraulein  has  lent 
me  her  glasses  to  make  myself  sure.” 

“ But  how  is  it  you  are  here,  and  not  dining  with 
the  pretty  frauleins  at  Mrs.  Swinton’s  to-day  ? ” 

“ Oh,  I have  no  thanks  to  give,  and  no  one  but  my- 
self to  give  them  to,  if  I had  any,  so  I have  fled  here 
for  a little  life.” 

“ So  have  I,”  she  exclaimed.  “ I ran  away  yesterday 
morning  and  I ’m  staying  at  the  College  Club  and 
living  a little  bit.” 

They  were  walking  briskly  through  the  twilight, 
towards  nowhere  especially. 

“ After  I found  you,”  he  began,  “ I took  the  liberty 
to  make  a little  plan  about  you.  I am  alone  except 
for  Fritz  and  Johann,  and  they  know  my  uncertain- 
ties, and  so  I thought  perhaps  a little  dinner  in  the 
Versunkene  Glocke  — just  you  and  I together  — 
would  not  be  bad.  It  is  quite  all  right  for  women  to 
go,  and  it  is  different  from  — from  Biverby.” 

They  laughed.  “ It  will  be  delightful  to  go,”  she 
exclaimed.  “ It  would  be  a calamity  to  dine  a Fordin- 
aire  after  such  a programme  — and  such  an  encore ! 
And  the  adorable  name  of  your  caf^  ! I did  not  know 
there  was  such  a joy  to  be  had  in  this  country.” 

“ It  is  now  five-thirty,”  he  said,  looking  at  his  watch. 
“ Shall  we  walk  quickly  out  to  Back  Bay  and  so  have 
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much  appetite  for  Wiener  sclinitzel,  and  much  thirst 
for  Niersteiner?  ” 

So  they  sped  away,  she  quickened  into  a sparkle  of 
talk  that  made  him  marvel  at  the  cleverness  of  what 
she  was  saying.  It  was  all  of  books  and  music  and 
places,  nothing  of  people  and  least  of  all  of  themselves. 
Once  only,  in  speaking  of  European  types  as  compared 
with  American,  it  flashed  upon  Margot  as  the  true 
German  type. 

“ Quite  exotic,”  Miss  Hathaway  said,  and  then  left 
the  subject  with  a wide  sweep  of  thought. 

But  when  they  had  gone  down  into  the  green  forest 
depths  of  the  Versunkene  Glocke,  so  artfully  woodsy 
that  one  almost  stopped  to  look  for  a violet  on  the 
green  fibre  carpet,  their  mood  changed  somewhat.  At 
the  little  tete-a-tete  table  under  the  canvas  chestnut 
tree,  in  the  soft  shimmer  of  the  canvas  forest,  with 
Niersteiner  bubbling  into  their  glasses,  they  settled 
into  the  ease  of  quiet,  broken  with  conversation  only 
when  there  was  really  something  to  say.  Miss  Hatha- 
way’s cheeks  glowed  from  the  walk  against  the  wind, 
and  her  eyes  were  large  in  the  shadow  of  her  hat. 

“ There  ought  to  be  more  such  places  in  this  coun- 
try,” she  presently  exclaimed,  “to  go  into  and  get 
away  from  all  that  is  so  deadly  real,  and  from  our- 
selves.” 

“ Is  it  not  the  unreal  that  we  must  get  away 
from  ? ” he  queried,  crumbling  bread  in  his  long  artist 
fingers. 

“ From  the  unreal,  if  you  will ! For  we  are  unreal, 
and  untrue  to  ourselves  when  we  do  not  bring:  the 
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Infinite  into  our  lives,  as  we  have  been  doing  this 
afternoon.” 

“ The  Infinite  ! ” he  mused.  “ Is  it  not  strange  that 
from  so  distant  as  pole  from  pole  standpoints  you  and 
I have  yet  an  equator  where  we  meet  ? It  is  quite  true 
what  you  now  say.  We  have  been  growing  more  real 
this  afternoon  in  the  music.  We  have  been  living.  It 
is  art  that  brings  us  the  real,  and  the  more  real  the 
art,  the  more  we  are  real,  and  live.” 

“Oh,  your  old  attitude!”  she  exclaimed.  “It  is 
pleasantly  familiar.  Last  summer  I went  to  many  of 
your  galleries  of  modern  pictures,  in  Munich  and  Ber- 
lin and  Dresden,  and  I tried  to  get  your  point  of  view. 
To  you  a nude  woman-bather  on  a glaring  beach  gives 
more  of  an  uplift  than  a deep-eyed  Raphael  Madonna 
holding  her  Heavenly  Baby.” 

“ Ach,  that  gives  me  no  uplift ! To  me  they  are 
sickish ! I speak  freely  to  you  as  I have  ever  done.” 

“And  as  you  always  may.  I am  quite  unafraid  of 
standpoints  different  from  my  own.  And  I am  vastly 
interested  in  the  different  things  the  music  did  for  you 
and  for  me  this  afternoon.  Shall  I tell  you  ? ” 

“ But  yes,”  he  said,  as  she  leaned  across  the  table, 
laughing  a little. 

“ Well,  this  is  what  it  did  for  you.  You  listened, 
thinking  but  of  the  perfection  of  it  and  following  out 
the  structure  with  all  a musician’s  understanding. 
And  then  it  made  you  proudly  conscious  of  your 
own  power  to  be  a part  of  all  that  is  finest  in  art — you 
felt  yourself  then  to  be  the  Ubermensch.  And  then, 
perhaps  — ” She  stopped. 
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“ Why  will  you  not  go  on  ? ” he  laughed.  “ It  has 
pleased  me  much,  what  you  say,  because  it  is  true. 
And  now?  ” 

“Well,  then,  perhaps  I shall  dare  — ” and  she 
smiled  slowly  under  his  eyes.  “ Perhaps  when  it  was 
tenderest,  most  uplifting,  it  made  you  long  for  love  — 
and  you  saw  a woman’s  face.” 

“ Perhaps,”  he  said,  looking  down.  “You  are  a seer. 
You  have  always  been.  But  with  you?  How  did  the 
music  do  for  you  ? ” 

“ For  me  ? ” and  she  slowly  finished  an  olive  ; — 
“ it  did  quite  different  things  — things  that  you  would 
call  ‘ sentimental  ’ and  ‘ Gothic.’  I am  not  clever 
enough  to  follow  themes  and  study  the  structure  as 
you  Germans  do  so  naturally.  I did  not  care  in  the 
least  how  it  was  made.  I just  let  it  lift  me  out  of  my- 
self. I forgot  everything  except  its  speaking  to  me 
— a great  voice  — the  cry  of  the  Infinite  to  my  soul, 
answered  by  the  Infinite  in  me.” 

He  was  leaning  back,  his  salad  untouched,  looking 
at  her  half  smiling.  “ It  is  becoming  to  you,”  he  said, 
“ when  the  Infinite  has  been  speaking  to  you*  It  is  in 
your  eyes  that  I see  it.”  He  drained  his  wine-glass. 
“And  now  will  you  tell  me  this?  It  is  a strange  ques- 
tion that  I will  ask  you,  but  all  this  experience  is 
strange,  and  we  are  quite  with  bare  souls  before  each 
other,  nicht  wahr  ? What  woman’s  face  have  I been 
seeing  in  the  music?” 

“We  have  not  been  quite  so  personal  yet  as  to  call 
names,”  she  objected. 

“ No,  we  have  not,  but  why  not  ? What  is  the  dif- 
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ference  between  saying  in  word  and  saying  in  acts 
and  with  eyes  ? It  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  you 
speak  the  name  in  that  way.” 

She  lifted  her  eyes  squarely  to  his.  “ I do  not  mind 
in  the  least  telling  you,  if  you  do  not  mind  betraying 
yourself  when  I have  told.  Your  face  will  assure  me 
that  I am  right.  It  is  easy  to  read.  It  is  Margot  von 
Merveldt  whom  you  see  in  the  music,  of  course.  How 
could  it  not  be?” 

He  flushed  all  over  his  fairness  and  lifted  his  empty 
glass,  then  set  it  down.  “ How  could  it  not  be,  indeed  ! 
It  is  women  that  make  the  Infinite  for  me.  I did  not 
ask  you  because  I have  anything  to  confess,  but  be- 
cause I knew  well  that  you  have  been  so  thinking. 
And  now  may  I ask  more?  This  asking  will  be  of 
yourself.” 

“ You  may  ask  me,”  she  said. 

“ First,  I will  get  your  permission  that  I may  smoke ; 
then  I can  ask  with  more  ease,”  he  said. 

And  when  she  had  consented,  she  watched  his 
shapely  wrists  and  hands  as  he  struck  the  match,  and 
then  the  flare  of  the  flame  on  his  high  white  brow 
with  its  lock  of  fair  hair. 

“ Es  geht ! ” he  said  at  last,  blowing  a ring.  “ And 
now,  I will  ask  you,  priestess  of  the  Infinite  that  you 
are.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  beautiful 
young  fraulein  ? What  you  say  means  much  to  her. 
She  came  here  joyous  and  free,  like  some  splendid 
immortal,  hardly  touching  the  earth  with  her  light 
tread.  Now  she  is  changed  and  unhappy.  She  is  like 
a nymph  whose  tree  the  lightning  has  blasted.  She 
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seeks  now  what  you  call  ‘ truth  ’ as  a shelter.  I ask 
you,  is  it  worth  while,  is  it  fair  to  change  her  spirit 
when  all  was  so  well  before?  ” 

“ Vastly  worth  while ! More  worth  while  than  for 
Wagner  to  have  written  the  Trilogy  or  for  an  astro- 
nomer to  find  a new  star ! ” 

“ So ! Even  at  the  cost  of  joy  ? ” He  stopped  to 
laugh  softly.  “ Almost  you  were  my  undoing.  But 
now  what  is  to  be  gained  ? I beg  that  you  will  leave 
her  to  — to  find  another  tree.” 

“And  then  there  is  more  lightning!  No,  I will  not 
promise.  As  a woman  I cannot  fail  another  woman 
when  I see  in  her  that  which  will  suffer  much.  I will 
take  her  to  places  where  there  is  a view.  And  so  — ” 
She  looked  him  in  the  eyes,  with  a little  smile. 

“ And  so  I ” he  repeated  with  a long  breath  that 
went  into  a laugh.  “ And  so  you  will  not  let  the 
nymph  find  a tree?  You  have  a hard-hearted  kind- 
ness. But  you  and  I are  still  friends  — even  if  we  are 
enemies,  nicht  wahr  ? ” 

“ The  better  friends ! ” she  said  as  they  rose. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


OVER  A BRIDGE 

The  first  ray  of  the  next  morning  was  welcome  to 
Margot  after  her  sleepless  night.  When  the  gray 
through  the  shutters  announced  the  dawn,  she  got  up 
and  flung  them  wide.  Thanksgiving  Day  had  been 
too  closely  packed  with  emotions  for  her  to  take  up 
lightly  the  broken  threads  of  dreams.  Long  ago,  and 
growing  ever  longer,  seemed  the  walk  to  Emerald 
Spring.  She  could  feel  it  slipping  back  into  time, 
hold  it  as  she  would.  From  the  memory  of  Alston, 
and  from  his  simple  philosophy,  she  was  torn  by  the 
strange,  new  idea  of  her  father,  drawn  from  Dr.  God- 
dard’s story.  His  face  had  not  been  that  of  a conqueror, 
as  Friiulein  Hadwig  had  so  brilliantly  pictured  it.  His 
manner  had  been  that  of  one  who  was  struggling,  who 
had  not  attained.  His  proud  theme,  “ I am  my  own,” 
had  got  the  lie  from  his  face  and  manner.  Alston  had 
said  that  Dr.  Goddard’s  greatness  lay  in  his  power  of 
reading  people.  Evident  enough  had  it  been  to  this 
wise  reader  of  human  nature  that  her  father  was  fight- 
ing a losing  fight  with  his  own  spirit.  And  a few 
months  afterwards  he  had  died.  Whose  word  had  she, 
his  daughter,  that  his  theories  were  the  same  when  the 
Monte  Rosa  snows  made  surmise  certainty,  as  when, 
just  after  her  mother’s  death,  he  had  so  bitterly  penned 
her  an  inheritance  of  negations  ? Who  knows  what 
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they  together,  father  and  child,  would  have  attained 
if  he  had  lived  and  they  had  met  life  together  ? What 
real  authority  was  there  for  what  she  was,  except  the 
wild,  grief-driven  spirit  of  the  will,  and  Fraulein 
Hadwig’s  fierce,  unwavering  adherence  to  it  and  to 
certain  traditions  of  her  father’s  wishes  ? And  Fraulein 
Hadwig  had  loved  her  father ! As  Margot  had  grown 
to  womanhood,  that  realization  had  made  a deeper  tie 
between  them,  left  together  as  they  were,  with  his 
wishes  as  their  covenant.  Now,  however,  another  as- 
pect of  this  love  presented  itself.  Was  it  not  wholly 
possible  that  Fraulein  Hadwig,  jealous  of  the  past 
which  had  excluded  her,  had  eased  her  spirit  of  its 
bitterness  by  training  his  child  away  from  that  past? 
It  would  have  been  quite  the  fine,  subtle  revenge  that 
she  would  have  delighted  in,  Margot  knew.  And  this 
was  the  tissue  she  had  accepted  for  solid  truth  ! To 
her  wide-open  eyes,  staring  through  the  darkness, 
many  things  began  to  grow  clear. 

Suddenly,  into  the  depths  of  her  thought,  there 
strayed  a memory  of  Dorothea  and  her  clinging  kisses, 
from  which  she  drifted  into  dreams  of  her  own  mother, 
and  then  into  a moment’s  sleep.  Then  a cock  crowed 
in  a neighboring  barnyard,  answered  by  a far-off 
chanticleer.  The  old  house  creaked  in  the  stillness. 
The  pine  tree  by  the  east  window  swept  the  panes 
whisperingly  with  its  pliant  branches.  As  morning 
came,  the  eaves  began  to  drip.  It  was  growing 
milder. 

Presently  a door  closed  softly  down  the  hall,  and 
there  came  a light  tap  at  Margot’s  own  panels. 
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“ Come  in  ! ” she  called,  wide  awake  to  an  expecta- 
tion of  Dorothea. 

But  it  was  Dorothea’s  little  mother,  looking  like  a 
child,  with  a white  ribbon  around  her  roughened  hair, 
and  in  a faded  blue  wrapper  that  spoke  unmistakably 
of  Paris.  It  was  this  little  frivolity,  that  had  had  its  day, 
whicli  fully  awakened  Margot  to  Lucy’s  being  there. 

“ Forgive  my  coming  so  early,”  Lucy  whispered. 
“ I knew  you  were  awake.  I heard  your  shutters.  I’ve 
been  awake  all  night,  and  this  seemed  such  a chance 
for  a talk  — our  only  chance  if  you  must  go  this  after- 
noon.” 

“ Oh,  it  is  what  I most  love,  that  you  should  come  ! 
And  if  you  will  get  into  bed  you  will  be  much  warmer. 
The  night  for  me,  too,  has  been  long.  How  strange 
are  the  night-noises  ! ” 

“ Old  houses  have  so  many  noises ! There ’s  the 
cracking  of  the  old  boards,  and  the  mice  in  the  attic, 
and  the  dripping  of  the  eaves,  — sounds  like  all  the 
sighs  and  gropings  and  tears  of  the  lives  lived  in  the 
air  houses.  But  the  cock-crowings  are  friendly.  Oh, 
I know  the  nights  ! ” 

“ I hardly  have  known  them,”  Margot  whispered 
back.  “ Always,  until  now,  when  I have  been  in  bed, 
I have  been  sleeping.” 

Lucy  drew  a long  breath.  “ When  one  has  some- 
thing to  remember  — something  that  is  a pain  — the 
nights  are  long,”  she  said,  and  then  drew  nearer  on 
the  pillow. 

Margot  clasped  tight  the  little  hand  with  its  wed- 
ding-ring. 
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“ All  my  life  I ’ve  needed  you,  dearest,’’  Lucy 
went  on.  “ I ’m  such  a lover,  you  know ! It ’s  my 
only  gift  — to  love  ! And  I ’ve  always  been  sure  you’d 
be  my  sister.” 

“ That  will  I be  — ever  — liebchen,  thy  sister ! I 
need  thee  as  much  as  thou  hast  been  needing  me.  But 
how  hast  thou  heard  of  me  ? Not  through  thy  mother.” 

“ Oh,  no ! Poor  mother ! I learned  of  you  in  a 
funny  way.  I was  slow  over  my  studies.  I am  not  a 
bit  clever  like  the  rest  of  the  family.  And  I could  n’t 
seem  to  learn  to  write,  until  one  day  father  told  me 
about  my  little  cousin  in  Germany,  and  bade  me  write 
to  her.  And  from  that  time  there  was  never  any 
trouble.  My  thoughts  poured  out  to  you.  And  father 
always  said  that  sometime  the  letters  would  be  an- 
swered. Mother  did  not  approve  of  father’s  scheme. 
She  said  it  encouraged  dreaming  and  was  not  quite 
true.  Poor  mother ! ” 

“ Now  — and  all  my  life  — I shall  be  answering  to 
thee  — and  thy  father  — the  letters,”  Margot  mur- 
mured, kissing  her  hand. 

The  dawn  was  filling  the  room,  and  for  a mo- 
ment they  lay  in  silence,  watching  the  swaying  elm 
branches. 

Lucy  drew  another  long  breath.  “If  we  are  sis- 
ters,” she  said,  “ I must  tell  you  something.  I have 
suffered  so  much,  so  much ! I will  not  tell  you  about 
it.  I cannot  speak  of  it  ever  to  anybody.  But  out  of 
it  has  come  something  that  I must  tell.  The  pain  has 
made  me  understand  people  and  see  into  their  hearts. 
Oh,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  n’t  anybody  in  the  world 
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I cannot  be  sorry  for  — even  the  wickedest  people. 
Life  puts  such  strong  hands  on  us.  And  so  — ’’  She 
stopped,  as  if  her  thought  were  as  yet  too  deep  for 
expression. 

“ Yes  ? ” Margot  said  softly. 

“ I may  be  wrong,  darling,”  Lucy  went  on,  “ and 
you  must  tell  me  nothing,  but  I know  that  something 
is  heavy  on  your  heart.  Perhaps  it  is  that  you  love 
some  one  far  away  — or  that  you  are  lonely  or  in 
doubt.  It  makes  no  difference  what  it  is.  It  is  just 
whether  we  can  help.” 

“ Thou  hast  right,”  Margot  whispered.  “ Always 
before  I have  been  full  of  joy.  Now  it  is  not  the  same.” 

Lucy  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  big-eyed  and  white. 
“ I was  quite  sure,”  she  said,  “ and  perhaps  I can 
help.”  She  paused  and  pressed  her  eyes  with  her 
finger-tips.  “ It  was  the  last  night  in  Paris  — in  the 
dear  apartment  under  the  eaves  in  the  Quartier  — 
with  the  little  flower-pots  on  the  window-sills.  He  — 
he  had  gone.  Everything  was  packed.  The  next  day 
at  five  we  were  to  sail,  little  Dorothea  and  I.  All 
good-byes  were  over.  She  was  asleep.  I went  into  the 
big  studio  where  I could  see  the  stars  through  the  sky- 
light. The  old  studio-coat  hung  on  the  easel.  I could 
see  the  sag  of  the  pockets  — quite  plain.  I cried  into 
it.  I wept  my  heart  away.  Then  all  tears  went.  I 
looked  up  at  the  stars  and  I loathed  life  — and  — and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  my  baby  — I — I — ” Again  she 
stopped  to  press  her  eyes  with  her  finger-tips.  “ Sud- 
denly, up  from  the  streets  — it  was  quiet  like  death 
— a little  bell  sounded  — a little  tinkle.  At  first,  I 
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did  not  listen  — I did  not  know.  Then  a flash  came 
and  I remembered.  It  was  the  Communion  going  to 
some  one  who  was  dying.  To  many  in  the  world,  it  was 
God  going  through  the  cruel  streets  — to  some  one 
who  needed  Him.  It  saved  me,  dearest,  — to  remem- 
ber God  ! I ran  and  hugged  my  little  baby.  The  next 
day  we  came  home.” 

“ Ach,  how  thou  hast  been  hurt ! ” Margot  ex- 
claimed with  a deep  breath. 

“ Yes,  but  then  to  be  saved ! ” Lucy  said  gently. 

The  door  creaked  softly,  and  a small  red  eider-down 
figure  appeared. 

“ May  I,  mother  ? ” said  a sleepy  voice. 

“ Come,  my  darling  ! ” Lucy  cried,  holding  out  her 
arms. 

After  the  long  embrace,  Dorothea  drew  back,  and 
looking  into  her  mother’s  face,  smoothed  out  her  fore- 
head with  a little  forefinger.  “You  promised  not  to, 
ever  again,  mother  ! ” she  said  anxiously. 

“ I too  will  listen  for  the  bell,”  Margot  whispered 
to  Lucy  when  she  took  the  child  away  to  dress. 

That  afternoon,  on  the  way  back  to  college,  the 
familiar  into  which  she  was  going  seemed  the  strange. 
The  day  before  yesterday,  when  she  had  arrived  at  the 
Parsonage,  seemed  over  an  interval  of  years.  The  old 
minister,  the  clinging  child,  the  sad  little  mother,  and 
their  friend  and  her  friend,  J ohn  Alston,  — they  were 
her  mother’s  people  ; they  were  hers  by  an  elemental 
right.  And  it  was  love  that  they  were  revealing  to  her, 
and  that  was  transforming  her.  A love  not  hers  by 
right  just  of  herself  as  she  was,  but  of  something  in- 
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expressibly  lovely  that  those  who  loved  her  saw  in  her, 
but  of  which  she  herself  before  had  not  been  aware. 

Her  heart  was  still  warm  with  this  realization  when 
she  got  to  college,  and  looked  over  her  pile  of  mail. 
On  the  centre-table  was  a large  square  parcel,  just 
arrived  by  special  messenger.  That  she  opened  first, 
mindful  of  the  Somerset  mark.  It  was  a partridge- 
berry  jar  from  John  Alston,  full  of  the  shining  red 
and  green  gathered  on  their  walk  the  day  before. 
The  day  before ! Already  like  the  year  before ! Deep 
into  it  went  her  face,  with  a little  sigh.  Then  she 
opened  the  small  book  that  had  come  by  mail,  ad- 
dressed in  a hand  that  she  did  not  know,  and  not  a 
new  book,  as  she  presently  saw.  It  was  Browning’s 
“ Men  and  Women,”  with  a marker  between  the  pages, 
and  the  name  “ Stanwood  Helm  ” on  the  fly-leaf.  The 
pages  fell  open  to  “ A Death  in  the  Desert,”  where 
there  was  heavy  penciling  around  the  lines ; — 

“For  life,  with  all  it  yields  of  joy  and  woe 

And  hope  and  fear,  — believe  the  aged  friend,  — 

Is  just  our  chance  o’  the  prize  of  learning  love. 

How  love  might  be,  hath  been  indeed,  and  is.” 

Like  an  organ-chord,  the  words  rang  in  her  mind. 
How  glorious  that  such  a message  should  have  come 
to  her  just  when  the  candles  of  her  spirit  were  begin- 
ning to  light  the  gloom.  And  he  had  sent  it ! He  who 
had  said  to  her  the  terrible  thing ! But  the  true 
thing,  her  heart  answered  again.  Now  more  than  ever 
before  did  she  know  that  he  had  said  to  her  a true 
thing.  What  would  her  mother  have  to  say?  That 
had  been  his  question.  And  was  her  father  sure  — 
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sure?  For  a long  time  she  sat,  her  hat  still  on,  the 
book  open  before  her,  pondering  Helm’s  message. 
No  voice  through  oak  leaves  ever  gave  more  profound 
interpretation  of  human  experience  than  did  those 
lines  so  opportunely  come. 

So  she  was  still  sitting  when  Emily  ran  in  with  gay 
welcomes  and  many  questions  about  the  new  relatives. 
And  when  she  had  told  her  story,  and  Emily  had 
looked  conscious  and  asked  other  questions  about  the 
Gentian  Gentleman,  and  agreed  that  the  woods  were 
wonderful  that  autumn,  she  began  to  take  off  her  hat 
and  put  things  from  her  bags  into  the  usual  places. 
Emily  sat  looking  at  her  a little  dreamily. 

“ Somehow,  my  dear,  you  ’re  changed  in  these  three 
days,”  she  said  suddenly.  “ Of  course,  it  does  n’t  seem 
possible,  but  I suppose  people  are  like  plants,  after 
all,  and  they  grow  much  faster  at  some  times  than  at 
others.” 

“Perhaps,  Emilchen.  I feel  somehow  that  to  me 
life  is  quite  different  from  before.  It  is  much  to  have 
been  with  my  mother’s  people.  It  is  a different  way 
to  see  life  — one’s  mother’s  way.  And  then  a little 
child  has  been  my  playmate,  and  I have  spoken  with 
Dr.  Goddard  of  my  father,  and  Lucy  has  come  quite 
near.  Ach,  to  me  it  has  been  a time  of  seeing  into 
many  things ! ” 

“ I know,  dear ! I ’ve  had  such  times  — times  of 
suddenly  clear  vision,  just  like  those  wonderful 
October  days  when  the  air  is  so  still  and  one  can  see 
miles  and  miles.”  A delicate  flush  was  spreading 
above  the  fine  white  frill  at  Emily’s  throat.  “Yes- 
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terday,  after  church,  I saw  Mr.  Helm,”  she  went  on 
with  a little  quickening  of  speech.  “ He  walked  two 
blocks  with  me.” 

“ He  has  given  thee  a time  of  clear  vision,  then, 
liebchen,  has  he  not  ? ” Margot  said,  taking  up  the 
little  Browning.  “ And  see  how  kind  he  has  been  to  me, 
for  thy  sake,  — to  send  me  this.  It  says  to  me  just 
what  is  the  meaning  of  this  dear  time  in  Studley. 
Is  it  not  wonderful  that  now  it  should  have  come  ? ” 
And  she  held  out  the  book,  open  at  the  marker.  “ To 
thee,  Emilchen,  I can  speak  of  the  deepest  things.” 

“ It  is  not  for  my  sake  that  he  is  kind,  dear,” 
Emily  said  when  she  had  read  the  lines  and  the  color 
had  quite  crimsoned  her  cheeks.  “ But  I must  go  to 
my  tutoring.  I ’m  so  glad  he ’s  helping  you.  I knew 
he  could.  And  don’t  be  unforgiving  if  — if  he  has 
hurt  you.”  She  paused  a moment  at  the  door,  holding 
it  open  a crack.  “ He  — he  is  troubled  for  fear  he 
has  hurt  you,  dear,”  she  added.  “ Good-bye!  ” 

“ Ach,  let  the  tutoring  go,  and  stay  here  ! ” Margot 
cried.  “We  have  much  to  say  to  each  other  and  — ” 
But  Emily,  with  a blown  kiss,  had  closed  the  door. 
Margot  stood  absently  at  the  window  after  she  had 
gone.  The  campus  was  lively.  The  President  was 
coming  across  from  his  house  to  the  Administration 
Building.  Professor  Haute  Cceur  stood  on  the  library 
steps  gesticulating  gayly  to  Miss  Dana,  his  assistant. 
It  was  a good  joke  that  they  were  enjoying. 

“ He  is  troubled  for  fear  he  has  hurt  you,”  Emily 
had  said.  She  twisted  the  cord  of  the  window-shade 
round  and  round  her  finger.  A small  boy  was  bear- 
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ing  a pot  of  yellow  dirysaiitheraurns  over  to  Furness 
Hall.  Miss  Paget  and  Professor  Breslyn  ran  down  the 
post-office  steps.  Five  o’clock  rang  from  the  college- 
tower. 

“Do  not  be  unforgiving  if  — if  he  has  hurt  you,” 
Emily  had  said,  too.  She  drew  the  cord  tight,  tight 
around  her  finger.  Unforgiving  ! Unforgiving  I]  It  had 
been  a terrible  thing  — at  first  — but  it  was  a true 
thing  ! She  let  go  the  cord  so  suddenly  that  the  shade 
flew  up  with  a snap.  Then  she  put  on  her  hat  and  coat. 

The  evening  was  raw  and  gray,  the  last  of  autumn 
blowing  and  snowing  into  the  depths  of  winter.  After 
all,  there  was  only  one  chance  in  a thousand  that  he 
would  be  there.  It  was  the  time  for  the  fireside,  and 
genial  friends,  and  books.  Early  lights  fell  out  across 
the  bleak  lawns,  and  through  windows  yet  unshuttered 
there  were  glimpses  of  tea-drinkings  and  other  gentle 
ceremonials.  A snowflake  stung  her  cheek.  He  would 
not  be  there  on  so  cheerless  a night. 

But  he  was  there,  walking  the  high  place  as  if  it 
had  been  the  deck  of  a ship.  When  she  approached, 
he  was  going  from  her,  and  she  stood  waiting,  her 
breath  quick,  half  tempted  to  turn  and  run  before 
he  should  see  her.  It  was  silly  and  childish  to  come, 
she  was  suddenly  telling  herself  for  the  first  time.  He 
wheeled  round  at  the  far  end  of  his  line  of  walk.  He 
did  not  seem  in  the  least  amazed. 

“ I said — sometime  — that  I would  come,”  she  said, 
holding  out  her  hand. 

He  touched  it  lightly.  “ I have  n’t  dared  hope  you ’d 
come,”  he  exclaimed.  “ I don’t  deserve  it.  I was  brutal 
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that  day.  But  I had  been  with  men  who  were  brutal 
— who  denied  all  that  was,  to  me,  truth  — and  the 
manner  stayed.  You  got  the  book  ? ” He  had  bared 
his  head  and  the  wind  lifted  his  thick  dark  hair. 

“ Oh,  yes ! I have  received  the  book.  But  the  book 
has  not  brought  me.  Much  has  happened  to  make  me 
to  come.” 

“ Shall  we  walk?  ” he  asked.  “ It  is  cold  to  stand. 
See  ! It ’s  beginning  to  snow  up  the  valley.  I Ve  been 
watching  the  storm  coming  through  the  Pass.  Soon 
we  shall  be  caught.  But  you  have  furs  — and  besides, 
you  are  of  the  household  of  the  woman  in  Proverbs, 
‘ clothed  in  scarlet.’  ” And  he  glanced  at  the  scarlet 
showing  at  her  throat. 

“ I like  the  snow  much,”  she  said,  as  they  fell  into 
step.  “ I have  been  on  snowshoes  and  skis  and  tobog- 
gang  always  in  the  winter  at  Garmisch-Partenkirchen. 
The  winter  has  always  to  me  been  better  than  the 
summer.” 

“ ‘ Has  always  been  better,’  ” he  quoted.  “ You  put 
your  tenses  away  back  into  the  past.  We  have  tobog- 
gans and  skis  and  snowshoes  in  these  hills,  too.” 

“ Perhaps  it  will  seem  to  me  the  same,”  she  an- 
swered. “ But,  you  see,  it  is  in  a quite  strange  land  — 
and  then,  too,  there  is  the  change  in  myself.  No  longer 
am  I sure  to  say  what  I am  or  what  I like.”  And  she 
laughed,  and  looked  at  him  a little  wistfully. 

“ The  skating  here  is  usually  very  good,  especially 
on  the  Ten-Mile,”  he  went  on  genially,  without  a trace 
of  the  personal  in  his  tone ; “ and  you  Germans  are 
born  skaters.” 
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“ Ach,  I adore  it ! To  feel  the  swiftness  like  a bird, 
and  the  sting  of  the  cold ! Perhaps  it  will  make  me  to 
feel  the  old,  as  I used  to  feel,  way.” 

“ It  is  very  stimulating,”  he  agreed.  “ See  ! There 
comes  the  snow.” 

But  she  had  half-turned  from  him,  as  if  to  go.  “ Of 
what  use  is  it  that  I should  come ! ” she  said  sud- 
denly, with  the  disappointment  of  a child  in  her  tone. 
“You  make  it  so  different  that  I will  not  stay.  You 
are  still  enraged  at  me,  as  you  have  said,  and  I have 
come  quite  simply  to  you.  You  said  you  would  help 
me.” 

“ My  dear  Miss  von  Merveldt,”  he  cried  with  a 
laugh  that  was  almost  joyous,  “ I am  longing  to  help 
you.  I held  off  because  I had  gone  so  far  before.  I 
did  not  want  to  force  anything  on  you.” 

She  still  stood  uncertain. 

His  thin  face  had  flushed.  “ I have  been  thinkingf  of 
you  ever  since  then,”  he  went  on  vehemently,  as  if  los- 
ing himself  for  the  moment.  “ You  have  broken  into 
my  prayers  even,  and  again  and  again  I ’ve  gone  over 
what  I should  like  to  say  to  you,  if  you  ever  gave  me 
the  chance.” 

“ I did  not  myself  think  that  I should  ever  come  to 
you,”  she  said  slowly.  “ I do  not  now  quite  know  why 
I have  come.  It  is  that  I have  felt  that  you  again  will 
say  — say  even  a terrible  thing  to  me.” 

“ I will  not  again  say  a terrible  thing  to  you,”  he 
exclaimed  fervently.  “ But  I have  a thousand  things 
I ’d  like  to  say  to  you.” 

“ Since  I have  seen  you  that  time,  much  has  been 
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happening  to  me,”  she  went  on.  “ It  was  a true  thing, 
what  you  have  said.  Thoughts  like  lightning  have 
burned  into  me.  And  a little  child  has  come  into  my 
life,  and  a woman  whose  life  has  been  all  hurt,  — and 
a great  strong  man  with  a quite  simple  faith.  You  see, 
I have  done  as  you  have  been  telling  me  that  time 
— I have  seen  what  it  is  to  live.”  She  spoke  haltingly, 
her  eyes  down,  as  if  she  were  confessing. 

“ You  have  indeed,”  he  said  gently. 

“ And  then,”  she  continued  with  a passionate  frank- 
ness, “ I have  been  hearing  of  my  father  things  that 
have  made  me  to  know  that  with  him  all  was  not  so 
sure  and  so  full  of  triumph.  I see  that  all  what  Frau- 
lein  Hiidwig  has  taught  me  of  him  is  not  true.  And 
of  Fraulein  HMwig,  now  I see  what  before  I have 
not  understood.  And  it  has  stung  — to  — to  learn! 
And  it  has  made  my  heart  like  a little  child’s,  all 
humble  I ” 

Even  had  she  lifted  her  eyes,  she  could  not  have 
seen,  in  the  growing  dusk,  the  full  radiance  of  his 
look.  “ What  has  been  awakening  your  spirit  has  been 
quickening  my  faith.  My  I How  I have  been  praying 
for  you ! ” 

“ Ach,  I do  not  know  what  it  is  that  has  been  speak- 
ing to  me.  And  it  is  as  if  I had  not  heard  quite  all, 
and  I must  hear  more.  That  is  why  I have  come  to 
you  — that  you  may  tell  me  more.  You  will,  nicht 
wahr  ? ” 

“ I will  try.  But  your  own  poet  tells  you  better  than 
I ever  can  — just  to  fill  your  heart  with  life,  to  fill  it 
full,  and  then  see  how  clearly  it  all  shows  God.” 
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“ Please,  will  you  not  tell  me  in  what  no  poet  has 
said  ? All  my  life  have  I been  to  myself  translated 
through  music  and  art  and  poetry.  Will  you  not  speak 
to  me  quite  simply,  in  not  many  words  — as  if  I were 
Emily,  or  some  one  who  is  quite  different  to  me?” 

He  smiled  down  at  her.  “ As  if  you  were  Miss 
Bishop  ! ” he  repeated.  “ What  an  idea!  That  I can- 
not imagine ! Her  soul  is  as  limpid  as  a meadow-pool. 
No  one  is  quite  like  you.  I am  afraid  when  you  ask 
me  to  interpret  you  to  yourself.  But  if  I must,  then  I 
shall  say  to  you,  just  as  I should  to  a child,  ‘ Little 
girl,  it  is  God  that  is  stirring  the  waters  of  your  soul. 
Do  not  be  afraid  of  the  waves  ! ’ ” 

She  kept  her  wide,  childlike  eyes  on  his  face.  “ And 
what  to  do  ? ” she  said. 

“ I should  say,  work,  work  for  others.  It  is  the  great 
creative  impulse  that  is  so  stirring  you.  And  the  world 
is  full  of  things  to  do.” 

“ Oh,  it  is  as  if  I could  not  wait  to  know  more  of 
life.  I long  to  live  and  die,  and  mourn  and  rejoice  — 
everything  I would  do  to  get  the  heart  out  of  things. 
It  is  as  if  I heard  but  the  first  notes  of  a great  sym- 
phony. Ach,  I cannot  wait  to  hear  it  all  — all  the 
wood-winds  and  the  softest  violins  — the  whole  score 
I want.” 

“ Why  not  go  down  with  Miss  Bishop  to  the  mill- 
girls  in  the  Settlement.  Take  some  classes  and  make 
friends.  You  ’ll  get  the  whole  symphony  there  — all 
the  movements.” 

“ Could  I?  But  what  have  I that  they  would  want?  ” 

“Yourself.  Just  that!  Lose  your  life  in  their  lives. 
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‘ Whosoever  loseth  his  life,  shall  find  it,’  the  greatest 
Poet  has  promised.” 

“ I will ! ” she  cried  softly.  “ At  once  I will  tell 
Emily,  and  I will  give  them  all  what  is  in  my  heart. 
Now  I must  go  quickly  home.  It  strikes  six.”  She 
held  out  her  hand  with  a joyous  laugh. 

“ Wait  a moment ! There  is  one  other  thing  I have 
wanted  to  say  to  you  — if  I had  the  courage.  You 
need  not  be  repelled.  I beg  you  to  pray.  Even  a rank 
heathen  can  pray,  so  it  is  no  surrender.  It  is  only  — 
only  like  opening  a window  on  the  side  of  the  house 
where  there  is  a view.” 

“ Once  — the  other  day  — I think  I have  prayed  — 
— but  not  — not  to  God!  ” 

“ If  you ’ve  been  on  mountain-tops  and  felt  the 
stillness,  or  if  great  music  has  lifted  your  spirit,  or 
if  you ’ve  forgotton  self  for  another,  then  you ’ve 
prayed.” 

“ Does  that  make  to  pray  ? Often,  often  have  I felt 
so!” 

“ View  and  music  and  generous  deed  — they  are 
God  speaking.  What  you  feel  is  prayer.  But  you  are 
shivering.  Go  home,  little  girl ! Good-night ! ” 

“ Good-night ! But  you  have  made  the  daylight  in 
my  mind  ! ” 

She  had  gone  a few  steps  down  through  the  twilight 
and  left  him  watching  her,  when  she  turned  and  ran 
back.  “ You  will  not  misunderstand  ? ” she  said  breath- 
lessly. “ I have  said  much.  I have  seemed  to  change 
in  all  ways.  I will  take  back  nothing,  but  — but  I will 
have  no  talk  of  Bibles  and  hymns  and  church  — and 
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pray-meetings,  as  you  call  them.  Ach,  I hate  it ! Such 
stupidity ! As  if  we  were  not  quite  free  to  ourselves ! 
You  will  understand  ? ” 

He  laughed  gently.  “ I do  understand  ! ” he  said. 
“ You  have  been  quite  clear.” 


CHAPTER  XV 


A WIDER  VIEW 

F ATHER  Ryan  was  picking  the  yellow  leaves  off  his 
geraniums.  As  he  worked,  the  canary  swinging  in  the 
window  flirted  down  seeds  and  drops  of  water  on  his 
shiny  cassock.  In  the  worn  horsehair  chair  by  the 
table,  the  gray  kitten  was  taking  a nap.  Cheerful 
enough  looked  the  shabby  little  room  in  the  afternoon 
sunshine,  which  brought  out  the  vivid  reds  and  browns 
and  greens  in  Albrecht  Diirer’s  Four  Temperaments 
around  the  walls,  and  the  blue  in  the  Madonna’s 
mantle  in  the  Murillo  over  the  fireplace.  Behind  the 
glass  doors  of  the  tall  bookcases  stood  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  in  a sombre  uniform  of  worn  leather ; and 
on  the  top  of  the  laden  desk  there  was  room  for  an  old 
ivory  crucifix.  Out  through  the  plant-filled  window  lay 
the  small  square  of  garden,  with  its  covered  borders, 
and  beyond  the  garden,  the  brown  frame  church  with 
the  squat  belfry. 

When  geraniums  and  begonias  had  all  been  at- 
tended to,  and  bird  been  greeted.  Father  Ryan  leaned 
over  the  aquarium  on  the  centre-table,  and  gently 
poked  the  goldfish  with  his  spectacles. 

“ Comfortable,  soulless  little  sinners,”  he  mused, 
“ what  I keep  you  for  I don’t  know.  Now,  a dog  is  a 
friend,  and  a cat  is  a puzzle,  and  a bird  is  a joy,  but 
what’s  a goldfish?  Ah,  I have  it!  You ’re  symbols, 
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little  fish.  You’re  the  gleaming,  wayward,  purposeless 
thoughts  that  dart  through  prayer.  You  are  distrac- 
tions in  the  crystal  depths  of  meditation,  in  and  out 
of  the  rocks  of  thought,  feeding  on  whatever  floats 
by.  God  bless  you  for  the  lesson,  little  sinners!  ” And 
turning  from  the  aquarium,  he  opened  the  elaborate, 
handpainted  tobacco-jar  presented  to  him  by  the  Young 
Ladies’  Sodality,  and  filled  his  old  clay  pipe.  Then 
he  poked  the  fire,  and  transferring  the  sleepy  kitten 
carefully  to  the  sofa,  with  its  forbidding  luxuriance  of 
sofa  cushions,  he  seated  himself  and  took  up  his  Dante. 

Presently,  the  door  was  opened  and  a voice  said, 
“Yes,  Father.” 

“ What  is  it,  Honora?  ” he  responded  over  his  spec- 
tacles. 

The  opening  in  the  hall  widened,  and  revealed  a 
strapping,  red-headed,  bare-armed  young  woman  in  a 
water-streaked  calico  gown. 

“ I thought  ’t  was  callin’  me  ye  were.  Father,  an’ 
me  in  the  tubs  with  the  altar-linen  and  the  surplices.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Honora,”  came  the  suave 
answer.  “ You  mistook  my  Italian  for  your  name.  I 
was  reading  aloud,  ‘ queste  honore.’  The  sounds  are 
similar,  you  see.” 

“ They  are ! Shure,  ye  ’re  right ! An’  me  from  Kerry 
with  an  Oitalian  name ! ” And  her  round  laugh  came 
back  after  she  had  dipped  in  her  surplices. 

But  hardly  had  the  reading  aloud  been  resumed 
when  the  house  jangled  with  the  tinny  door-bell.  The 
kitchen-door  opened  and  slammed,  and  again  Honora’s 
head  appeared  in  the  doorway. 
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“ Ladies ! ” she  said  in  a loud  whisper.  “ Rale  ones  ! 
I saw  ’em  beyant  the  church.” 

“ Show  them  in,  real  or  unreal,”  he  laughed.  And 
in  a moment  he  could  hear  Honora’s  greeting. 

“ His  Riv’rence  is  in,  shure,  radin’  Oitalian  to  the 
cat  an’  the  bird  an’  the  goldfish.  Ye  ’re  betther  com- 
pany than  thim,  an’  no  flatterin’  ye ! ” And  she  flung 
the  door  royally  wide. 

“ An  angel’s  visit,”  the  old  priest  cried,  taking  Miss 
Hathaway’s  cordial  hand. 

“Not  with  the  behavior  of  angels,  though,”  she  ex- 
claimed. “ Angels  are  supposed  to  do  favors,  not  to 
ask  them.  But  first,  let  me  introduce  my  friend.  Miss 
von  Merveldt.” 

He  took  Margot’s  half-reluctant  hand  with  a long 
look.  “At  any  rate,  I shall  not  be  entertaining  them 
unawares.  I have  seen  you  before,  and  I have  not  for- 
gotten you.  Miss  von  Merveldt,”  he  said,  smiling. 

The  color  surged  to  Margot’s  face.  “I  remember 
your  roses,”  she  answered,  drawing  her  hand  away. 

“ I am  glad  they  still  bloom  in  your  memory,”  he 
said,  as  they  found  seats,  Margot  throned  on  the  couch 
among  the  resplendent  pillows,  the  kitten  in  her  lap. 

“ And  you  have  been  over  the  ocean  since  I saw 
you  last?”  he  went  on  to  Miss  Hathaway. 

“ Yes,  after  college,  last  summer,  I went  to  Pieve 
di  Cadore,  — too  late,  though,  for  the  lilacs,  — and 
then  into  the  hill-towns  of  Italy.” 

“ Ah,  you  did ! When  I contract  the  malady  called 
octogenarianism,  I shall  get  myself  sent  from  the 
Patch  to  Pieve  di  Cadore,”  he  said,  with  a smile. 
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“ As  you  came,  I was  reading  Dante  for  the  fifth 
time,  and  through  him,  looking  down  into  Italy,  as 
you  do  from  Pieve.” 

He  could  feel  Margot’s  eyes  on  him  as  she  stroked 
the  kitten.  But  he  could  not  guess  that  she  was  think- 
ing him  a finely  artistic  old  figure  as  he  sat  against 
the  plant-filled  window,  under  the  bird-cage.  As  an 
artistic  figure  was  the  last  guess  he  would  ever  have 
made  as  to  how  he  might  strike  the  world  — he,  a 
white-headed,  wrinkled  old  priest  in  a shabby  cassock. 

“ Your  audience,  at  any  rate,  is  not  critical  of  your 
pronunciation,”  Miss  Hathaway  laughed. 

“ They  are  quiet  listeners  — all  of  them  except  my 
bird.  My  bird  shows  me  what  musical  speech  is  as  I 
stumble  along  in  Italian.  Now,  I will  show  you  how 
he  will  correct  me.”  And  he  quoted,  — 

“ Per  me  ci  va  nella  citta  dolente, 

Per  me  — ” 

But  the  canary  burst  into  a flood  of  song  that  grew 
louder  as  they  laughed. 

“ I differ  with  your  critical  bird,”  Miss  Hathaway 
declared;  “your  Italian  is  most  lovely.  You  have 
spoken  at  some  time  in  Tuscany,  surely.” 

“ For  ten  years,  yes.  I was  English  chaplain  at  the 
Duomo  as  a young  priest.  When  I picture  heaven,  I 
see  Ghiberti’s  doors  to  let  me  in.”  And  his  eyes  lighted 
with  a sudden  tear. 

Miss  Hathaway  drew  in  a little  breath.  “ Oh,  from 
there  to  — to  — ” 

“ To  the  Patch?”  he  finished.  “It  is  a drop,  and 
you  wonder.”  A flush  came  into  his  wrinkled  face. 
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“Yes,  if  I may  be  permitted  to  wonder.  I know  we 
worldlings  are  not  supposed  to  wonder  at  the  deep 
things  of  the  spirit.  Do  you  not  wonder,  Miss  von 
Merveldt?” 

“ It  could  not  be  a much  wider  drop,’’  Margot  said 
quietly,  amazement  still  in  her  eyes  as  she  listened. 

“ You  will  see  that  it  is  not  so  great  a drop  as  you 
would  imagine,”  he  said,  a shade  of  reminiscence  in 
his  tone.  “ To  one  who  loves  humanity,  the  Patch  is 
full  of  Carrara  marble,  ready  for  the  chisel.  What 
humble  neighborhood  is  n’t ! But  you  will  see  ! After 
Florence,  I was  in  Rome,  in  a cardinal’s  household. 
I was  in  heaven  with  all  the  art,  the  beauty.  Then  I 
began  to  suspect  myself.  Art  was  coming  between 
me  and  our  Lord.  In  the  Sistine,  one  day,  it  was  as  if 
Angelo  himself  spoke  to  me,  and  bade  me  go  out  and 
make  beauty  out  of  the  clay  of  the  humble.  So  I asked 
for  a far  land  — for  America  — to  get  quite  away 
from  the  life  that  so  tempted  me.  I pleaded  for  no 
riches — and  but  little  cleverness!  That  is  a long  time 
ago.  You  have  seen  some  of  my  masterpieces  — Mrs. 
Flynn  and  Mr.  Flanagan.” 

“ They  are  quite  rare  in  their  simpleness  and  their 
beautiful  hearts,”  Margot  found  herself  answering. 

“ There  is  nothing  rarer.  And  the  lad  Denny  I 
How  exquisite  his  spirit  was  ! But  you  see  what  is  my 
passion.”  And  he  shrugged  a bit  as  he  laughed.  “ It  is 
in  the  humble  places  that  you  get  your  purest  marble.” 

“ But  it  is  because  you  are  a Michael  Angelo,”  Miss 
Hathaway  said.  “ I could  n’t  make  masterpieces  out 
of  any  kind  of  human  marble.” 
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“ Yes,  but  you  can  and  you  do,”  he  protested,  his 
eyes  alight  in  his  earnestness.  “ And  after  all,  it ’s 
God  that  does  it,  tracing  the  fine  lines  of  His  design. 
We  but  chip  and  hammer  a little,  chisel  a little,  and 
then  give  God  thanks.” 

“ But  not  always  is  it  a masterpiece,”  Margot  said, 
a little  coldly. 

“ Sometimes,  perhaps  not,”  he  answered,  so  gently 
and  so  regretfully  that  she  felt  the  discord  of  her  objec- 
tion. “But  then  God’s  theory  of  art  is  not  ours.  Some- 
times what  is  a failure  to  us  is  a great  work  of  art  to 
Him.  It  is  masterly,  in  His  eyes,  I am  sure,  to  love 
Him  and  trust  Him  even  when  we  know  that  we  have 
made  a failure  of  ourselves,  or  when  we  keep  beginning 
over  and  over  again  when  we  have  despaired  of  our- 
selves.” He  paused  a moment  with  a smile  wrinkling 
his  thin  cheeks.  “Now,  Honora,  who  let  you  in,”  he 
added.  “Honora  is  a masterpiece,  so  far.  I found  her 
in  a saloon-door  a year  ago.  Now  she  washes  the  altar 
linens  I ” 

They  laughed  with  him,  and  again  the  canary’s  song 
trilled  in. 

“ I can  see  that  Miss  von  Merveldt  is  interested  in 
your  optimism,”  Miss  Hathaway  said.  “ As  I came 
down  here,  I found  her  just  returning  from  a Girls’ 
Club  in  the  Settlement.  It  will  give  her  courage  in 
her  new  work  to  hear  what  can  be  done.” 

The  old  man  let  his  eyes  rest  on  Margot’s  downcast 
face.  “God  will  bless  you,  my  child,”  he  said. 

Miss  Hathaway  flashed  a look  at  Margot’s  hot  cheek 
and  then  exclaimed,  “ But  I must  not  forget  my  errand 
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and  keep  you  from  your  Dante.  I came  to  ask  a great 
favor.  I hesitate.”  And  she  glanced  over  at  the  tall 
bookcase  with  its  theological  array. 

“ You  would  do  me  a great  favor  if  you  would  let 
me  oblige  you,”  he  said. 

“ I remember  so  well  your  kindness  two  years  ago, 
when  you  lent  me  Francois  de  Sales  for  my  seven- 
teenth-century French  literature  course.  And  now 
I ’ve  come  to  borrow  again,  a greater  treasure  still  — 
the  Angelic  Doctor.  May  I have  Thomas  Aquinas? 
I shall  give  better  Dante  lectures  if  I may.” 

“ Indeed  you  may,  and  gladly,”  he  answered,  rising 
to  open  the  bookcase.  Miss  Hathaway  at  his  side. 

Margot  sat  watching  them,  half  preoccupied  with 
their  effectiveness,  half  with  the  novel  tone  of  their 
conversation.  Such  graceful  and  genial  discourse  upon 
things  appertaining  to  the  spirit,  she  had  never  imag- 
ined. And  effective  they  were  as  they  stood  together ; 
he,  tall  and  thin  in  his  black  gown,  his  white  head 
thrown  back  as  he  peered  up  at  the  Fathers  over  his 
glasses,  his  forefinger  running  along  the  shelf  — 
“ Augustine,  Ambrose,  Athanasius  — Aquinas,  here 
he  is  ” ; she,  eager,  vivid,  in  her  long  purple  cape. 

Then,  turning  to  Margot,  “ Is  there  not  something 
I can  lend  you?”  he  said.  ‘‘Perhaps  I have  some- 
thing your  college  shelves  have  not,  that  would  illumin- 
ate a course.” 

“ I think  not,  thank  you,”  she  answered,  still  coldly. 
She  could  not  at  all  imagine  that  he  would  have  any- 
thing that  would  be  illuminating  to  her.  The  shock  of 
finding  herself  calling  upon  him  had  aroused  all  the 
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old  antagonism.  “ I am  a materialist.  I am  a Monist. 
I have  no  — ” 

“ So,  in  the  beginning,  were  many  of  the  saints,'' 
he  said  with  a smile.  “ Augustine,  for  instance.  I have 
many  friends  who  call  themselves  pagans.  I tell  them 
they  are  the  whetstones  of  the  spirit."  So  simple  and 
so  sincere  was  his  manner,  and  so  kind  his  old  blue 
eyes,  that  she  half  answered  his  smile. 

“ At  any  rate,  you  shall  have  some  violets  from  my 
cold-frames,"  he  insisted,  as  they  went  towards  the 
door.  “You  shall  remember  me  with  flowers  again. 
Miss  von  Merveldt." 

“ Do  you  know,"  Miss  Hathaway  broke  in,  continu- 
ing the  old  line  of  talk,  “ aesthetically,  I am  so  in  love 
with  the  thought  of  prayer  — " 

“ The  flowering  of  the  spirit  in  the  sunshine  of  God’s 
face,"  the  old  priest  interjected  softly. 

“Ah,  lovely  ! You  have  made  it  forever  more  beau- 
tiful to  me.  I am  so  in  love  with  the  idea  of  prayer 
that  sometime  " — she  turned  her  radiant,  vivid  face 
to  him  — “ sometime  I shall  give  a course  in  the  his- 
tory of  Prayer.  It  will  be  an  ecstasy  to  teach  it." 

They  stopped  at  the  cold-frame. 

“ You  have  said  a very  profound  and  beautiful 
thing!"  he  exclaimed.  “It  is  the  supernatural  that 
you  are  in  love  with,  and  that,  the  whole  world  needs 
these  days.  It  is  the  overman,  the  higher  than  man, 
that  calls  to  you.  And  when  we  pray,  then  we  are,  for 
those  few  minutes,  just  so  much  overmen." 

Margot  was  listening  so  keenly  that  she  had  lost 
all  resistance.  He  was  giving  a strange  new  meaning 
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to  the  Ubermensch,  and  yet  a meaning  quite  as  logical 
as  the  old.  And  he  was  indirectly  pleading  for  prayer 
just  as  Helm  had  done.  She  stood  watching  him  with 
less  and  less  suspicion  as  he  swung  back  the  sashes  and 
the  violet  sweetness  filled  the  air. 

“ All  the  more  reason  for  my  course,  then,  in  my 
ideal  university,”  Miss  Hathaway  went  on.  “ But 
don’t  pick  all  your  violets.  They  will  be  sweet  on  a 
shrine.” 

“ The  heart  of  a friend  is  a shrine,  is  it  not?  ” he 
said,  separating  the  blossoms  and  leaves  into  two 
little  bunches.  “ And  you  will  come  again  some  day 
and  tell  me  what  Aquinas  has  said  to  you  — a grave 
doctor  of  the  early  church  to  a young  woman  of  the 
twentieth  century?  ” 

He  took  off  his  beretta  and  stood  with  his  white 
head  bared  in  the  late  afternoon  sun. 

“We  will  come,”  Miss  Hathaway  promised. 

And  they  went  away  with  his  “ God  bless  you ! ” and 
his  smile  following  them  to  the  gate. 

“You’ve  forgiven  me  for  bringing  you?”  Miss 
Hathaway  pleaded  when  they  had  turned  the  corner. 
“ I forced  you  to  come,  of  course.  But  I knew  that 
after  a sewing-class  at  the  Wheel  House  you  needed 
something  refreshing  and  picturesque.  And  he  is 
both,  is  n’t  he  ? ” 

“ He  is  far  different  from  what  I have  imagined,” 
Margot  said.  “ I have  never  known  one  before.  I have 
not  ever  wished  to.” 

“ Oh,  it  is  well  to  know  all  sorts  and  kinds  of 
people,”  the  other  declared,  as  they  turned  briskly  up 
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the  hill.  “ I am  eager  on  the  scent  of  every  new  type 
of  personality.” 

“ It  is  only  what  is  stupid  and  ugly  that  I have 
scorned,”  Margot  said.  “ To  me  there  have  been  only 
those  two  divisions  of  people  — the  stupid,  ugly  people 
that  I have  loathed  — and  the  clever,  artistic  people.” 

“ Ah,  but  how  do  we  know ! Some  stupid  people 
are  so  clever  in  heroism,  and  some  ugly  people  are  so 
lovely  in  spirit.  As  Father  Ryan  said,  we  don’t  know 
who  the  masterpieces  are.  But  come  and  have  some 
tea  in  ray  rooms,  my  dear.” 

So  in  a few  minutes,  Margot  found  herself  in  the 
candlelight  in  Miss  Hathaway’s  library,  sitting  in  the 
gondola  chair  against  a strip  of  old  green  vestment 
brocade.  The  kettle  was  singing  over  the  logs  and 
Miss  Hathaway  was  setting  forth  Canti  Galli  cups  and 
saucers,  and  honey  and  breadsticks.  They  talked  but 
little  over  their  tea,  and  of  just  casual  things.  Margot 
told  of  her  Thanksgiving  and  of  the  child  and  of  a 
walk  to  the  Emerald  Spring.  Miss  Hathaway  was  full 
of  the  music  she  had  heard  in  Boston  and  of  the  place 
in  which  she  had  dined.  But  when  Margot  got  up  to 
go,  she  bade  her  wait  a minute,  and,  going  to  the  old 
Italian  oak  table,  took  up  a paper  lying  there. 

“ Speaking  of  prayers,”  she  said,  putting  her  arm 
around  Margot’s  shoulder,  “speaking  of  them  just 
from  a literary  standpoint,  just  for  their  lyrical  value, 
I want  you  to  see  this  from  Huysmans.  I ’ve  copied 
it  for  you.  To  me,  it  is  quite  wonderful,  it  is  so 
human  and  so  universal.”  And  she  held  out  the  little 
paper. 
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“ I will  read  it  at  home,  by  myself,”  Margot  said, 
“ and  I thank  you  for  it  and  — for  the  hour  that  was 
made  so  picturesque  — by  the  priest.” 

“And  you  will  tell  me  what  you  think  of  my 
prayer-lyric  ? ” 

Margot  hesitated.  “ If  I just  think  — yes,  I will  tell. 
If  I feel  — then,  no,  I cannot  tell!  ” 

“ But  that  is  what  I want,  my  dear,  — that  you 
should  feel.  Good-night ! ” 

As  she  crossed  the  campus,  Landschad  came  down 
the  steps  of  the  Science  Building  and  caught  up  with 
her.  Over  her  outstretched  hand  he  bent  low,  kissing 
it  with  a warmth  that  made  her  blood  tingle. 

“ Since  the  ride  it  is  a very  long  time,”  he  said. 
“ Soon  will  the  time  come  when  you  will  let  me  think 
of  you?” 

“ You  will  know,”  she  answered,  drawing  away  her 
hand,  “ when  the  time  has  come.” 

After  the  work  at  the  Settlement  and  the  hour  with 
the  priest,  his  words  and  manner  made  a wild  reac- 
tion, a sudden  temptation. 

“ When  it  is  too  late,  I suppose,  then  I may  think 
of  you?”  he  said  bitterly. 

Under  a flaring  arc-light  she  flashed  him  a smile, 
“Or  when  — when  to  me  it  is  quite  clear  that  it — it 
never  too  late  can  be,”  she  answered,  turning  into  the 
post-office. 

He  stood  a moment  under  the  stars.  “ It  may  yet 
be  mine,  then  — the  race  against  faith,”  he  said  with 
a long  breath.  “ It  is  a close  running.” 


CHAPTER  XVI 


THROUGH  A DEEP  STREAM 

The  German  mail  always  came  in  late,  and  to-night 
the  only  envelope  in  the  box  was  the  familiar  thick 
one  with  the  German  stamp  and  the  bold  address. 
That  went  into  her  bag  with  the  prayer,  and  had  to 
wait  for  its  reading  until  her  own  lamp  made  another 
in  the  constellation  of  dormitory  lights  around  the 
campus.  Then  half  unwillingly,  she  broke  the  seal 
and  read : — 

Villa  Wot  an,  Leipzig, 

20  November,  19 — 

Lieber  Ubermensch — (that  I cannot  say  on  thy 
English) 

Thy  Letters  betray  thee.  Thou  art  forgetting  me 
so  soon,  as  I have  been  foretelling  thee.  Some  Change 
is  coming  to  thee.  Thou  canst  not  hide  thy  Heart  from 
me.  Is  it  a new  Point  of  View  in  Art  ? Hast  thou  for- 
sworn Secession  and  bought  thyself — perhaps  a Hoff- 
man ? Or  is  it  a new  Theory  of  dressing  thy  Hair  ? 
Dost  thou  no  longer  wear  the  golden  Braids  around 
the  fine  Lines  of  thy  Head?  Anything  but  that! 
Anything  but  a Treachery  to  Beauty!  For  truly  the 
Americans  that  I see  here,  with  their  foolish  Pompa- 
dours, as  meaningless  and  as  little  related  to  their 
Heads  as  a Gothic  Roof  over  a Greek  Facade,  make 
me  to  fear  for  thy  Loyalty  to  Art.  Lose,  Kind,  thy 
Chance  of  Heaven — if  Heaven  there  were  — rather 
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than  to  lose  the  sure  Sense  of  the  best  Lines  of  thy 
Head,  thy  Shoulders,  Neck,  and  Bust!  And  next  to 
Sense  of  Line,  keep  Sense  of  Color.  Color  speaks  to 
those  who  are  intelligent.  Dost  recall  our  Litany  of 
Color  made  that  wondrous  Evening  in  Venice  when 
Emilio  was  bringing  us  in  from  the  Lido  just  at 
Sunset?  It  began  something  like  this,  nicht  wahr? 

“ Blue  of  Heaven,  fill  me  with  Mightiness, 

Green  of  Sea- Water,  fill  me  with  Scorn, 

Gold  of  the  After-glow,  fill  me  with  Ecstasy, 

Purple  of  Evening,  fill  me  with  Morn, 

Scarlet  and  saffron  and  rose,  be  the  Flame  in  me, 
Violet,  cool  me  ! — tum-ti-ti-tum.” 

I cannot  go  on.  Canst  thou?  Ach,  how  joyous  we 
were  I All  is  gray  here.  The  autumn  Rains  are  fall- 
ing. Lottchen’s  Mother  has  died  at  last.  The  Child 
bores  me  with  her  stupid  red  Eyes  and  her  Silence. 
She  should  be  thankful  that  the  End  has  come.  The 
Mother  was  sentimentalisch  with  her  Prayers  and  her 
Virtues.  Always  I have  felt  that  she  has  held  back 
Lottchen  from  the  Freedom  we  have  been  offering 
her.  The  Garden  is  bare.  I had  von  Lecknow  and 
Lindemann  and  Carla  for  Music  before  Yesterday. 
It  was  Dvorak.  Carla  is  wild  over  Lindemann,  hot 
like  a Flame  — and  he  amuses  himself  with  her.  His 
Wife  is  in  Paris  with  the  Opera.  It  will  be  amusing, 
indeed,  when  Madame  will  come  Home  I The  Music 
dragged.  I played  like — the  Devil.  Von  Tolpitz  still 
sends  Roses  for  thy  Piano,  and  comes  many  Times 
to  ask.  I tell  him  the  whole  Truth  — that  thou  art 
changing  — and  that  it  will  be  some  American  who 
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is  so  rich  that  he  does  not  know  Goethe  from  Worth, 
and  thinks  Grillparzer  to  be  a Cheese.  I have  fancied 
thee  with  thy  Relatives — a praying  Lot,  thou  saidst! 
And  I have  laughed  much  to  think  of  thee  with  thy 
Head  bowed  as  thy  long-coated  Cousin  gives  all  the 
News  to  the  Heavenly  Father  in  a Prayer  of  Thanks. 
Write  what  thou  dost,  not  to  offend  and  not  to  be  dis- 
loyal to  thyself.  Forget  not  “ Behind  thy  Thoughts 
and  Feelings,  my  Brother,  should  be  a more  powerful 
Intercessor,  an  unknown  Being,  which  is  called  Self.” 
In  thy  Studies  all  goes  well,  of  course.  They  must  be 
the  Child’s  Play  to  thee.  Is  the  Science  worth  thy 
Time?  Thou  hast  not  written  of  thy  Herr  Professor. 
How  goes  thy  English?  As  thou  seest,  I hold  my 
Promise  to  write  thee  on  thy  new  Speech,  but  I am 
looking  much  in  the  Dictionary.  The  Cough  still  is 
making  me  much  Trouble,  especially  during  the  Night. 
And  my  Bones  in  my  Dinner-Gowns  are  hideous ! I 
become  old  and  ugly.  I fear  thy  Love  to  go  when 
June  comes  and  thou  hast  seen  me.  The  Bergahorn 
(that  Word  I cannot  find  in  the  Dictionary)  by  thy 
Father’s  Arbor  has  blown  down.  A Month  on  the 
Ryffel  Alp  with  thee  and  I convalesce.  Thy 

HADTV^G. 

I read  now  for  the  fifth  Time  the  newest  Dramatic 
of  Ibsen,  “ Hedda  Gabler.”  She  takes  hold  of  me. 
You  must  know  her.  Ach,  but  I miss  thee ! How  can 
I wait  for  J une  ! 

“ The  sun  — the  sun'comes  ! 

The  night  is  long  ! ” 

Twice  Margot  read  her  letter.  After  the  first  read- 
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ing,  her  impulse  was  to  break  her  heart  in  weeping. 
Then  she  reread  it  slowly,  spreading  the  sheets  on 
the  table  under  the  lamp.  That  reading  left  her  with 
no  thought  of  tears.  We  weep  only  for  fresh  sorrows, 
new  disillusionments ; those  that  are  old  we  look  at 
with  dry  eyes  and  wish  that  we  might  weep.  This 
disillusionment  seemed  suddenly  as  old  as  life  itself  — 
this  gulf  between  her  and  Fraulein  Had  wig,  as  wide 
and  shoreless  as  the  ocean  had  seemed  that  day  she 
left  Bremen  outward  bound.  The  old  shore  upon  which 
they  two  had  stood  so  firmly  and  joyously  together  was 
quite  gone  down  behind  the  sky.  And  as  one  by  one 
the  painful  things  in  the  letter  came  back  to  her,  she 
knew  clearly,  and  at  last  calmly,  that  it  was  the  meas- 
ure of  the  change  in  herself.  The  objectiveness  of  her 
mental  attitude  convicted  her  of  being  irrevocably 
altered  in  mind.  Then  she  went  over  the  letter  again 
from  the  beginning,  separating  its  talk  into  the  things 
that  were  still  parallel  with  her  thought,  and  those 
that  met  her  spirit  at  a sharp  right  angle. 

The  beginning  “ Ubermensch  ” brought  a bitter 
smile  to  her  lips.  Oh,  the  proud  foolishness  of  their 
ignorance ! What  children  they  had  been,  playing 
themselves  gods.  It  had  been  a pretty  play.  Then  all 
the  delicate  irony  in  the  matter  of  the  change  in  her, 
the  emphasis  upon  line  and  color  as  the  supreme  ideals. 
Poverty  and  sickness  and  death  were  not  considerate 
of  line  and  color,  she  had  been  learning.  And  then 
poor  little  Lottchen’s  sorrow.  The  red  eyes  and  the 
silence  of  grief  “ stupid  ”!  What  about  Fraulein  Had- 
wig’s  own  mother?  For  the  first  time  in  all  the  years 
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of  their  intimate  association,  it  had  occurred  to  her  to 
wonder  about  Fraulein  Hadwig’s  mother.  Then  the 
jeers  at  the  “ praying  relatives,”  and  the  proud  hard 
lines  from  Nietzsche.  She  crushed  the  sheets  into  a 
mass  and,  throwing  them  on  the  logs,  set  a match  to 
the  fire.  W atching  the  blaze  creep  and  climb  and  leap, 
she  thought  again  of  Lottchen,  of  the  dead  mother 
for  whom  the  girl  had  so  lovingly  worked,  the  rosy- 
cheeked  woman  who  had  come  always  on  Sunday  to 
take  the  little  daughter  to  the  Thiergarten  and  had 
left  her  again  at  night  with  so  many  kisses.  Poignantly 
now  it  all  stood  out  to  her,  that  relationship  that  had 
meant  so  little  to  her,  and  with  it  there  came  suddenly 
a great  reverence  for  Lottchen,  who  had  been  so  loyal 
to  what  she  and  her  mother  believed,  in  the  face  of 
the  “freedom,”  as  Fraulein  Hadwig  had  called  it,  at 
the  Villa  Wotan.  On  its  impulse  she  found  herself  at 
her  desk,  beginning  a letter  that  read  : — 

Mein  liebes  Lottchen,  — 

My  Heart  aches  for  thee  now  that  thy  dear  Mother 
has  gone.  I remember  her  so  well  and  the  Nosegays 
she  has  always  brought  on  my  Birthday,  and  the 
Rabbits’  Eggs  at  Easter,  and  the  little  Cedar  Tree  at 
Christmas.  I know  how  thy  Heart  must  ache,  and  how 
the  Tears  come  and  come.  But  — 

She  stopped.  What  else  was  there  to  say?  But 
what  ? Ah,  could  she  but  say  to  little  Lottchen  what 
Dr.  Goddard  had  said  to  her  about  her  father  with  such 
certainty  — “ When  you  see  your  father  face  to  face ! ” 
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What  would  the  little  maid  think  should  she  read 
after  that  “ But,”  “ you  will  see  your  mother  some  day 
face  to  face  in  a great  clearness  and  a great  light  ” ? 
She  sat  long,  biting  her  pen,  staring  at  the  words. 
Then,  at  last,  reaching  for  her  check-book,  she  wrote 
something  to  Lottchen’s  order,  and  finished  her  letter. 

But  be  thy  brave  Self  till  June  when  I shall  see 
thee  and  we  shall  have  the  old  joyous  Times  together. 
Take  Fraulein  Hadwig  in  great  Care  and  thy  dear 
Self  too.  What  a merry  Meeting  we  shall  have  when 
I am  coming  Home  ! At  that  Time,  I want  the  Roses 
blooming  in  the  Garden  and  in  thy  Cheeks. 

Thy  loving  Friend, 

Margot  von  Mer veldt. 

When  it  was  done,  addressed  and  sealed,  it  left  a 
strange  mood  — a homesickness  for  a home  that  was 
not  and  that  never  had  been.  Was  it  the  mother-cry 
in  her  heart?  she  wondered.  It  was  a longing  for 
something  so  sweet  that  even  the  longing  was  itself 
full  of  sweetness.  Was  it,  perhaps,  a prayer,  as  a 
heathen  might  pray,  blooming  as  timidly  in  her  mind 
as  a snowdrop  in  March  ? It  was  a wonderful  feeling, 
so  still  and  calm  and  sure,  and  yet  full  of  wishing.  She 
let  it  wrap  her  round,  tissue  as  it  was  of  vague  sugges- 
tion of  Denny,  of  the  prayer  at  St.  Hilda’s,  of  Doro- 
thea’s prayer,  of  Alston’s  faith,  of  what  Helm  had 
urged  as  a way  to  peace,  and  of  what  the  old  priest 
had  said  that  very  afternoon,  — “ Prayer  is  the  flower- 
ing of  the  spirit  in  the  sunshine  of  God’s  face.”  It 
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was  inexpressibly  sweet  to  fancy  her  spirit  softly  un- 
folding as  she  sat  there  in  the  twilight.  So  near  did 
she  feel  to  something  just  beyond  her  sight  that  she 
was  reminded  of  the  words  of  the  blind  girl  in  the 
Maeterlinck  play  — “I  think  there  must  be  stars  — I 
bear  them.”  It  was  indeed  as  if  she  were  listening  to 
stars  as  she  abandoned  herself  to  the  new  feeling. 
Then  she  remembered  Miss  Hathaway’s  prayer,  and 
taking  from  her  bag  the  little  folded  paper,  she  read : 
“ O Lord,  have  mercy  on  the  Christian  who  doubts,  on 
the  unbeliever  who  longs  to  believe,  on  the  galley-slave 
who,  in  the  night,  steers  out  alone  on  the  sea  of  the 
world  under  a sky  no  longer  lighted  with  the  torch  of 
his  old  hope.” 

But  a rush  of  footsteps  down  the  hall  and  Emily’s 
voice  among  many  other  girl  voices,  calling  her  name, 
made  her  run  to  the  door.  “We  are  the  committee 
for  the  Christmas  tree  at  the  Wheel  House,  and  we 
need  you,”  Emily  declared. 

“ Welcome  ! ” she  cried.  “ It  is  just  the  right  time 
at  which  you  have  come.  I need  to  work ! ” 

During  those  busy  weeks  that  followed,  Alston  did 
not  by  any  means  live  only  in  her  memory.  Twice  he 
made  her  a little  call.  The  first  time  Emily  had  an- 
nounced him.  It  had  been  on  a rainy  Saturday  after- 
noon, when  Margot  was  playing  in  the  Music  Building, 
deep  in  a pile  of  new  things  from  Schirmer,  and  Emily 
had  burst  in  upon  her  with  “ That  darling  of  a man 
is  here  with  his  dog ! ” Emily  had  come  with  her  to 
see  him,  and  there  had  been  a jolly  trio  of  talk  for  a 
while.  And  then  Emily,  remembering  a tea-party,  had 
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gone,  and  he  had  told  Margot  of  his  conversations 
with  Dorothea  about  her,  and  he  had  made  her  pro- 
mise to  come  to  Studley  during  the  Christmas  vacation. 
He  had  seemed  to  know  all  about  her  plans  for  the 
holidays.  And  when  she  had  explained  that  a week  of 
the  time  belonged  to  her  lawyers  in  New  York,  he  had 
arranged,  in  quite  a matter-of-fact  fashion,  that  she 
should  have  Christmas  at  the  Parsonage  and  then  give 
one  whole  day  to  snowshoes  and  the  study  of  rabbit- 
tracks  and  deer-trails  and  fox-prints  in  the  woods. 
That  study,  he  had  assured  her,  was  worth  more  than 
a whole  college  course,  because  it  taught  people  how  to 
stay  young  and  keep  sane  — and  that  was  what  no 
college  professor  could  do.  His  next  visit  was  more 
brief.  He  brought  her  a basket  of  snow-apples,  and 
found  her  dressing  for  tableaux  in  the  Gym.  So  a 
most  lovely  white-armed  Valkyrie  in  cheesecloth  and 
gilded  pasteboard  came  to  greet  him,  while  the  hall 
was  filling  with  Hector  and  Andromache,  and  Roder- 
ick Dhu  and  Ellen  Douglas,  and  the  Jessamy  Bride 
and  Oliver  Goldsmith  and  other  citizens  of  the 
classic  world.  He  went  away  with  the  day  set  for 
studying  snow-hieroglyphics,  and  with  a thrilling 
new  picture  for  the  gallery  Love  was  building  into 
his  life. 

That  night,  as  he  sat  alone  with  Sandy,  he  let  his 
pipe  go  out  many  times.  The  hopelessness  of  his 
dreams,  he  had  convinced  himself,  gave  him  entire 
liberty  to  dream.  It  was  just  because  nothing  would 
ever  come  of  such  dreams  — because  nothing  could 
ever  come  of  them — that  he  was  going  to  let  himself 
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go,  and  dream  as  wildly  as  he  would.  After  relighting 
his  pipe  for  the  nth  time,  he  went  to  the  bookcase 
and,  pulling  out  a bulky  atlas,  looked  up  Leipzig. 
Seeing  the  name  sitting  there  in  the  pale  yellow  of 
Germany  gave  him  an  intimate  sort  of  pleasure. 

“ Aha,  Sandy ! ” he  said,  closing  the  atlas  with  a 
bang ; “ that ’s  the  place ! ” 

Landschad,  too,  saw  the  white-armed  Valkyrie  in 
the  tableaux  that  night,  from  the  extreme  rear  of  the 
Gymnasium.  He  half  closed  his  eyes,  looking  at  her 
dreamfully  as  she  did  the  only  thing  possible  for  a 
Valkyrie  to  do  with  so  limited  a stage  equipment — hold 
aloft  a gleaming  cardboard  sword.  How  symbolical 
she  was  of  herself,  he  mused.  It  was  not  yet  too  late, 
his  chance,  she  had  told  him.  Would  that  she  might 
keep  the  wild,  free  mind  of  a Valkyrie,  daughter  of  a 
god!  Truly,  during  these  days  he  was  plunged  in  the 
thought  of  her,  a thought  quickened  by  her  half- 
admitted  uncertainty  of  mind,  and  by  every  one  of  the 
four  weekly  periods  in  the  laboratory,  when  he  watched 
her  intently  dissecting  tissues  and  membranes.  And, 
used  as  he  was  to  studying  delicate  structures,  it  was 
not  hard  to  see  a faint,  subtle  change  in  her  expres- 
sion, a sweetness  and  depth  coming  into  the  eyes  she 
lifted  when  he  came  down  the  line  and  took  up  her 
note-book.  Were  her  eyes  so  sweet  when  lifted  to 
others  ? On  some  of  these  days  his  hopes  ran  high  ; he 
found  her  responsive  to  his  cynicism,  homesick  for 
things  German,  willing  momentarily  to  laugh  at  so- 
lemnities. Once,  she  let  him  have  a bruised  rose  she 
had  taken  from  her  belt  and  laid  on  her  note-book. 
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She  even  smiled  at  his  adroitness  in  smuggling  the 
rose  before  the  keen  and  alert  eyes  of  the  class.  The 
little  flower  transaction  had  established  an  understand- 
ing that  quickened  his  pulse.  But  the  next  day,  she 
had  forgotten  it.  Browning,  a small  worn  volume,  lay 
among  her  glasses  and  instruments,  and  she  was  un- 
responsive enough. 

Once,  during  these  passionate  days,  he  overtook 
Miss  Hathaway  on  the  campus,  and  led  her  to  the 
Music  Building,  to  Room  14,  where  Margot  was  hard 
at  work  at  Grieg.  After  she  had  flushed  a little  and 
greeted  them,  she  seemed  too  much  interested  in  her 
music  to  mind  whether  they  were  audience  or  not,  and 
played  on  into  forgetfulness  of  them. 

Afterwards,  on  the  campus.  Miss  Hathaway  said, 
with  a little  sigh,  “ It ’s  like  watching  the  flowers  in 
the  southern  seas,  through  the  glass-bottomed  boats, 
to  get  these  deep-down  glimpses  into  such  a nature.” 

“I  have  seen  such  blooming  only  when  it  is  love  that 
warms  the  currents,”  he  answered. 

“ That ’s  the  man  of  it,  of  course ! Now,  a woman 
can  feel  the  infinitely  more  delicate  temperature  that 
is  due  to  awakening  spirit.” 

He  laughed.  “ To  me,  it  is  quite  the  woman,  at  any 
rate,  that  you  show.  You  are  not  logical.  ‘ Soul  is  only 
a name  for  a Something  that  is  of  the  Body,  and  that 
Something  is  Love.’  That  is  what  Nietzsche  says.” 

“ When  you  fall  in  love,”  she  said  meaningly,  “you 
will  learn  the  difference  between  soul  and  body  — that 
is,  if  you  love  in  vain.  Failure  will  be  more  educational 
than  success  in  your  case.”  And  she  laughed  softly. 
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“ Ach,  no  ! ” he  cried,  with  a note  of  bitterness  in 
his  answering  laugh.  “ W ish  me  no  failures ! I will 
rather  lose  the  chance  that  I am  educated.” 

The  evening  before  college  closed,  when  the  Christ- 
mas tree  at  the  Wheel  House  was  over,  and  the  bundles 
for  the  Patch,  and  for  Emily  and  her  family,  and  a 
dozen  or  so  college  friends,  were  all  tied  with  sumptu- 
ous red  ribbon  and  holly,  Margot  sat  in  her  kimono, 
drying  her  hair.  The  hair-dresser  had  just  left,  and 
M^dore,  a little  Canadienne  from  the  mill  region, 
was  in  the  bedroom,  busy  over  the  packing.  Emily  sat 
by  the  lamp  mending  the  raveled  ends  of  her  Dent 
gloves. 

“ I dread  much  the  journey  to  New  York  after 
Christmas,”  Margot  was  saying.  “Mr.  Jarvis  says  I 
shall  be  quite  safe  with  Medore.  But  it  is  your  trains, 
Emilchen ! You  see,  in  the  fall  I have  come  up  in  my 
car ; so  never  have  I been  on  the  railway  here.” 

“Well,  my  dear,  that  is  as  simple  as  possible,” 
Emily  laughed.  “ A baby  could  go  from  here  to  New 
York  in  all  safety.  But,  of  course,  you  ’ll  travel  like 
a queen  — and  look  like  one  — and  then”  — lower- 
ing her  voice  — “Medore  will  flirt,  so  people  may 
stare.” 

“ Ach,  no!  That  is  n’t  why  I have  fear.  It  is  that  1 
shall  be  killed  in  your  stations  where  all  walk  on  the 
tracks,  and  there  is  no  one  to  take  the  luggage,  and 
one  must  carry  all  the  packages  one’s  self.  I have 
been  fearing  never  to  arrive  in  New  York,  and  then 
with  just  my  dressing-bag,  which  I shall  clutch  — 
so!” 
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“ I do  not  fear  your  getting  run  over,  dear,”  Emily 
said,  tenderly  lifting  the  long,  shining  strands  of  still 
moist  hair.  “I  fear  only  that  you  will  get  to  New 
York  and  hear  the  steamship  whistles  from  the  harbor 
and  fancy  your  fatherland  calling  to  you  and  — ” She 
stopped.  There  was  a knock  at  the  door,  followed  by 
the  sound  of  shuffling  feet. 

“ Come  ! ” Margot  cried. 

“ It ’s  me,  Miss,  an’  me  two  hands  that  full  that  I 
can’t  open  the  dure  without  letting  it  fall.” 

Emily  rushed  to  his  assistance.  “ It ’s  Mr.  Flan- 
agan,” she  cried,  in  astonishment. 

“ A merry  Christmas  t’  ye  both  ! ” Flanagan  said 
gayly,  from  behind  the  laden  and  lighted  branches  of 
the  little  tree  he  was  carrying. 

It  was  a wondrous  little  tree,  growing  out  of  the 
top  of  a snowy  cake  mountain,  whose  gleaming  slopes 
were  dotted  with  candy  hearts  and  sugared  cherries. 
A star  trembled  from  the  topmost  bough  and  on  the 
other  branches  perched  tiny  candles,  and  small  oxen 
and  sheep.  It  was  a miracle  of  a Christmas  tree. 

“ Oh ! Oh ! ” Margot  exclaimed  ecstatically,  as  Mr. 
Flanagan  put  it  on  the  table,  smiling  radiantly. 

“ It ’s  f ’r  ye.  Miss,  — God  bless  ye  I — from  my 
sister  Mrs.  Flynn  an’  me.  It ’s  her  that  made  it. 
She ’s  a great  cuke,  is  me  sister.  In  the  auld  counthry 
she  worruked  for  the  Dook  of  Tollamore.  An’  with  it 
goes  our  respects,  an’  — beggin’  your  pardon  — our 
love.” 

He  paused  to  wipe  his  face  on  his  blue  handker- 
chief. 
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“Ach,  Mr.  Flanagan!  It  is  too  — ” Margot  was 
beginning. 

“But  that  isn’t  all  I have  t’ say,  Miss.  We  prac- 
ticed it,  me  sister  an’  me  did,  an’  afther  the  cake  was 
set  down,  I was  t’  say  this  t’  ye.  Ivery  wan  of  thiin 
little  lights  is  a prayer  f’r  ye.  Miss.  Ye  may  feel  like 
this  — that  the  good  God  hears  yer  name  manny  and 
manny  a time  ivery  day,  an’  He  knows  who  we  mane 
— though  we  can’t  just  say  the  name.  It ’s  first  in  the 
early  mornin’  that  we  say  it  t’  Him,  at  the  six  o’clock 
Mass,  an’  likewise  at  night,  the  last  thing  before  we 
slape.  Miss  — God  love  ye  ! ” 

Through  tear-filled  eyes  Emily  looked  anxiously  at 
Margot.  The  color  flooded  her  neck  and  face  as  she 
held  out  both  hands  to  the  old  man ; and  to  Emily, 
she  had  the  smile  of  a young  angel. 

“ You  have  made  me  too  much  joy,  Mr.  Flanagan,” 
she  said  softly.  “ I am  not  worth  that  you  should  be 
so  thinking  of  me.  But  I shall  remember  ever  those 
dear  times  when  you  and  Mrs.  Flynn  have  thoughts 
of  me.” 

And  then,  amid  his  cackling  laughter,  she  and 
Emily  loaded  him  with  red-ribboned  parcels. 

When  he  had  gone,  stammering  his  good-byes,  and 
taking  off  and  putting  on  the  shabby  old  hat  he  had 
left  on  the  floor  outside,  Emily  closed  the  door.  Mar- 
got stood  silent  by  the  little  tree.  Suddenly,  she  looked 
up  and  held  out  her  arms. 

“ Emilchen,”  she  said,  “ it  reminds  me  of  a story  that 
I have  read  when  I was  quite  a little  child.  You  will 
listen  and  see.  It  was  Philip  August,  the  king  of  the 
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Franks,  and  he  was  in  a great  tempest  in  the  Sicilian 
seas,  and  at  midnight  he  said  to  the  sailors,  who  were 
in  much  fear,  and  to  the  wild  waves,  ‘ Hush  ! Be  still ! 
It  is  the  time  when  the  monks  at  Clairvaux  arise  to 
pray.’  And  so  I shall  say,  liebchen ! ” 


CHAPTER  XVII 


OVER  A HIGH  HILL 

In  the  three  days  before  Christmas  Mrs.  Goddard 
fully  enjoyed  the  big  German  automobile,  and  in  a 
borrowed  fur  coat,  grew  reconciled  even  to  Kaiser  as 
a part  of  the  unquestionably  distinguished  turnout. 
During  these  days  there  was  much  flying  up  and  down 
the  River  Road,  shopping  from  town  to  town.  On  each 
of  the  afternoons,  Alston  came  for  tea,  professedly  just 
dropping  in  from  a quite  usual  tramp.  The  little  party 
was  pleasant  in  the  firelight,  Dorothea  and  Margot 
on  their  knees  making  toast  over  the  coals,  Lucy  solic- 
itous over  the  black  lustre  teapot,  Alston  in  the  deep 
leather  chair,  not  counting  his  cups.  One  day  Dr. 
Goddard  joined  them  in  time  for  the  last  brewing, 
rallying  Alston  on  the  political  squabbles  in  Somerset 
and  urging  him  into  politics  as  a reformer.  Then  he 
patted  Dorothea’s  red  hair-bows,  and  bade  her  ask  her 
cousin  Margot  just  how  good  she  had  to  be  in  order 
to  get  the  Christ  Child  to  come  to  see  her,  as  He 
came  to  the  little  German  girls  and  boys.  Meanwhile, 
Ali  Baba  climbed  to  his  knee,  purring  and  blinking 
at  the  blaze,  under  the  old  man’s  gentle  stroking. 
Then  they  dropped  into  music,  and  Margot  at  the 
piano  found  herself  remembering  ancient  German 
carols  that  she  never  had  dreamed  were  lodged  in  her 
memory.  Perhaps  the  remote  echoes  of  her  childhood 
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were  aroused  by  Dorothea’s  earnest  little  piping  of 
“ Heilige  Nacht,”  or  her  following,  in  little  snatches, 
the  old  melody,  — 

“ Ihr  Kinderlein,  kommet,  O kommet  dock  all, 

Zur  Krippe  her  kommet  in  Bethlehem’s  Stall, 

Und  seht  was  in  dieser  hoch  heiligen  Nacht 
Der  Vater  ins  Himmel  fiir  Freude  uns  macht.” 

“And  some  French  ones,  too,  please,”  Lucy  begged, 
leaning  down  with  eyes  that  glistened. 

And  Margot  rambled  on  into 

“ Entre  les  bceufs  et  I’ane  gris, 

Dors,  dors,  dors,  le  petit  fils  — 

Mille  anges  divins,  mille  seraphins, 

Volent  k I’entour  de  ce  grand  Dieu,” 

and  then  into  “ Adeste  Fideles,”  while  Lucy  looked 
into  the  fire,  and  Alston  drew  Dorothea  to  his  knee, 
and  Dr.  Goddard  said  to  himself,  as  he  had  already 
said  so  many  times : “ So  von  Merveldt  has  sent  his 
child  to  me  ! It  is  his  answer  to  my  letter.”  And  then 
he  looked  at  Alston,  who  was  looking  at  Margot. 

The  day  before  Christmas,  a snowstorm  blew  up 
the  valley,  and  by  night  the  garden  was  white.  Alston 
had  stayed  to  help  with  the  tree,  and  to  keep  an 
annual  engagement  with  Dorothea  just  before  her 
early  bedtime.  She  had  explained  it  all  to  Margot, 
how  Uncle  John,  when  he  was  a little  boy,  had  gone 
out  on  snowy  Christmas  Eves  and  flashed  a light  into 
the  eyes  of  the  sleepy  snowbirds  among  the  cedar 
boughs,  and  had  caught  a little  bird  and  brought  it  into 
the  house  for  a Christmas  supper.  And  Margot  and 
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Dorothea  had  spread  the  snowbird’s  supper  in  a minia- 
ture  forest  among  the  plants  in  the  library,  and  then, 
with  Alston,  had  crept  into  the  white  garden.  The 
storm  was  over.  The  house-lights  sparkled  on  the 
crust.  Dorothea  held  a hand  of  each  as  they  crunched 
down  to  the  cedars. 

“ Your  Christmas  snowbirds  are  like  the  Christmas 
roses  in  my  home,”  Margot  whispered.  “With  us, 
who  gets  a Christmas  rose,  gets  much  joy  from  the 
Christ  Child.” 

“That’s  what  mother  says,”  Dorothea  explained 
softly,  “that  these  are  the  Christ  Child’s  birds,  and 
that  He  will  give  a great  present  to  the  one  that  takes 
the  little  bird  off  the  bough.  Oh,  I hope  it  will  be  I — 
or  you.  Uncle  John  ! ” 

“ Why  not  Miss  von  Merveldt?”  Alston  suggested. 
“You  and  I ought  to  let  her  catch  the  little  American 
snowbird.” 

“No,  not  Cousin  Margot,”  the  child  protested. 
“She  has  everything  — grandmother  said  so  when  we 
were  buying  her  present.” 

“ I,  mein  Kind  ? Ach,  of  some  things  I have  no- 
thing ! I need  much  your  little  bird.” 

Alston  laughed  softly  as  he  lifted  Dorothea  over 
the  drifted  border.  “ But  you  think  I need  the  little 
bird?  Is  it  for  cravats  or  slippers  or  handkerchiefs 
or  — ” 

“ Not  gifts  like  those,”  Dorothea  whispered.  “ Not 
things  you  buy  or  make,  mother  says,  — but  things 
you  feel.  You  know.  Uncle  John, — heart-things  ! ” 

“ Heart-things ! ” Alston  repeated.  “ Not  even  the 
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Christ  Child’s  birds  can  do  much  for  me  there,  I ’m 
afraid.”  And  he  laughed  again  softly,  and  held  back 
the  snow-laden  branches.  “ S-s-h ! There  they  are  ! ” 

Across  the  pale  end  of  a long  beam  of  light,  he  led 
them  on  into  the  dark  of  the  cedars.  They  crept  low 
under  the  boughs,  Dorothea’s  hand  trembling  in 
Margot’s,  ready  for  the  capture.  Presently,  there  was 
a flash  in  their  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of  a row  of  downy, 
huddled  birds  on  a limb  just  over  their  heads.  Doro- 
thea gave  a smothered  shriek  of  delight  and  reached 
up.  Alston  struck  another  match.  It  sputtered  and 
went  out.  In  the  dark  there  was  the  soft  flutter  of 
wings  and  then  the  stifled  twittering  of  a frightened 
bird. 

“Ach,  he  has  flown  into  my  neck,  the  liebling!” 
Margot  cried.  “ I will  hold  him  close  for  thee,  kind- 
chen,  — close  until  Mr.  Alston  has  made  a light.” 

And  when  another  match  flared  up,  there,  nestling 
between  Margot’s  neck  and  her  fur  collar,  was  a small 
brownish  bird. 

“ To  him  who  hath,”  Alston  said,  smiling  down 
into  her  eyes  in  the  brief  minute  of  light. 

“ The  dear ! Please,  please,  give  him  to  me ! ” 
Dorothea  pleaded. 

But  the  bird  fluttered  down  deeper  into  the  high 
collar  until  Alston  caught  him  in  the  darkness,  and 
gave  him  to  the  child.  In  that  moment  he  had 
touched  the  soft  under-curve  of  Margot’s  cheek. 

“ The  gift  will  be  yours.  Cousin  Margot,”  Dorothea 
said,  as  they  went  back  over  the  snow.  “ Grand- 
mother will  be  surprised.” 
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Alston  followed  them  silently. 

“ It  is  truly  thy  bird,  liebchen ! ” Margot  answered. 
“ It  was  in  the  dark  he  has  flown  to  me.  If  he  had 
seen  he  would  not  have  come.  But  I will  share  the 
gift  with  thee.” 

“ And  with  Uncle  John,”  Dorothea  called  back. 

“ If  he  will  have  what  I give,”  Margot  called  after 
her. 

Out  of  the  little  silence  Alston’s  voice  came  quietly, 
“ Do  you  not  know,  by  this  time,  that  I should  want, 
and  be  thankful  for,  whatever  you  would  give 
me?” 

The  new  tone  moved  her  like  a sudden  C minor, 
vox  humana,  on  the  organ.  Or  it  was  as  if  he  had  sud- 
denly opened  a door  where  she  had  known  no  door, 
and  given  her  a new  landscape.  Her  heart  sent  the 
blood  whirling. 

“ I have  no  things  ever  that  are  worth  to  give  to 
one  of  so  highly  simple  a taste,”  she  said.  “But  if 
the  Christ  Child  should  send,  then  will  I divide.” 
How  wild  her  idioms  sounded  ! 

Lightly  as  she  had  answered,  the  vibrations  of  the 
moment  quivered  long.  Alston’s  look,  as  he  held 
back  the  door  for  her,  was  part  of  his  tone  — a strange 
depth  in  his  quiet  eyes.  After  that  he  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  his  half-confession,  so  skillfully  did  he  serve 
the  reluctant  snowbird’s  supper  among  the  Boston 
ferns  and  the  primroses,  and  so  gayly,  afterwards, 
send  him  flying  off  into  the  night,  to  tell  the  Christ 
Child  about  the  gift,  Dorothea  said. 

Margot  followed  the  child  and  Lucy  upstairs  for 
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the  little  one’s  early  bedtime,  answering  the  chatter 
out  of  the  newly  stirred  depths  of  her  spirit.  There 
it  was  truly  as  if  the  Christmas  roses  were  all  abloom. 

“ Cousin  Margot  will  share  the  gift  with  Uncle  John, 
mother,”  Dorothea  was  explaining. 

“ And  with  thee,  darling  ! ” Margot  added. 

“ Uncle  John  deserves  the  best  of  gifts,”  Lucy  said, 
untying  hair-ribbons  and  looking  into  big  joyous 
eyes. 

“ Grandmother  said  a silver  fruit-knife  would  be 
best  for  him,”  Dorothea  went  on. 

While  she  and  Margot  were  hanging  the  stockings, 
Lucy  sat  watching  the  big  and  the  little  girl  with  a 
tender  smile  that  only  half  included  them.  And  so 
she  was  still  sitting  when  Dorothea  came  with  the 
small,  fat  Bible  for  the  Christmas  story.  Then  she 
gathered  the  child  passionately  in  her  arms  and  press- 
ing her  own  pale  cheek  on  the  glowing  one,  murmured, 
“ My  little  one  I My  little  one ! How  much  I love 
you ! ” Cheek  to  cheek  they  sat,  while  she  read, 
“ And  it  came  to  pass  that  in  those  days,  a decree 
went  forth  from  Caesar  Augustus.” 

Margot  listened  and  yet  looked  away.  An  exquis- 
ite melancholy  filled  her  heart.  Somehow,  to-night 
she  felt  herself  a part  of  the  tender  and  beautiful 
thing  that  was  happening  there.  And  yet  how  empty 
of  such  things  her  life  had  been ! How  great  was  her 
poverty ! How  little,  truly,  she  had  to  give ! And  yet 
he  believed  in  her ! 

When  the  reading  was  over,  Dorothea  yawned 
sleepily.  “ If  I were  to  see  an  angel,  I should  not  be 
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afraid,  mother,”  she  said.  “ Why  did  the  angels  say, 
‘ Fear  not,’  to  the  shepherds  ? ” 

“ Perhaps  it  was  to  the  sheep  they  said  it,  my  little 
lamb,  and  that  is  why  you  have  no  fear.” 

Out  in  the  softly  lighted  hall,  Lucy  put  her  arm 
through  Margot’s  and  led  her  to  the  deep  window 
over  the  front  door.  They  were  silent,  looking  down 
at  the  muffled  garden  with  the  patches  of  light  from 
the  house.  From  below  came  the  quiet  ring  of  Al- 
ston’s voice  as  he  and  the  Doctor  walked  up  and  down 
the  long  hall,  smoking. 

“ Do  you  feel  Christmas,  dearest  ? ” Lucy  whis- 
pered. “ You  must ! Your  eyes  shine  as  if  all  the 
candles  of  your  spirit  were  lighted.” 

“ Ach,  yes  ! I feel  it  much — more  than  I have  ever 
before  felt  it.  It  is  thy  little  one  that  gives  the  joy  to 
me.  Before  I have  never  had  it  from  a little  child. 
And  dost  thou  feel  it  too  ? ” 

Lucy  sighed  and  was  still  for  a moment.  “ I feel 
all  the  old  Christmases,”  she  said  bitterly.  “Never 
the  new ! Ah,  Margot,  sometimes  it  seems  as  if  I 
should  die  for  Paris  and  the  dear  boulevards,  and  the 
bells,  and  to  — to  be  gay.  It  seems  as  if  I should  die 
here  with  just  the  King’s  Daughters  and  the  Christian 
Endeavor.”  And  she  buried  her  face  on  Margot’s 
shoulder  and  sobbed  softly.  “ They  think  I forget  — 
and  they  never  forget ! ” 

Margot  held  her  close.  “ Mein  liebling ! My  dar- 
ling!”  she  whispered.  “Weep  not  so  bitterly.  Thou 
hast  the  child,  and  she  is  all  love.” 

“ Yes,  all  love ! ” Lucy  repeated.  “ All  love ! ” 
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And  presently,  when  she  had  grown  quieter,  she  lifted 
her  face  and  said  softly,  “ Do  you  love  me  enough  to 
do  something  quite  wild  with  me  to-night  ? ” 

“ That  will  I,  dearest,  and  it  will  not  be  wild.  If  it 
will  ease  thy  heart,  it  will  be  a wise  thing.” 

“ It  will  ease  my  heart,  you  dear,  you.  I am  dying 
for  it — to  get  nearer  the  old  time.  If  you  do  not  feel 
as  if  you  can  go,  when  I have  told  you,  you  will  say 
so?” 

“ It  will  not  be  so.  Of  course  I can  go.” 

“Well,  it  is  this,  dear.  There  is  a midnight  Mass 
down  at  the  White  Sisters’,  the  little  convent  in  the 
village.  They  came  from  France  only  a year  ago.  I 
love  so  their  soft  speech.  And  there  will  be  the  shine 
of  the  candles,  and  sweet  cedar  and  flowers,  and  they 
will  sing.  It  will  be  something  as  it  used  to  be  at 
Saint-Sulpice  and  Notre  Dame,  — where  we  used  to 
go,  — and  I shall  almost  feel  that  — ” She  stopped 
and  caught  Margot’s  hand  tight.  “ But  I must  not  let 
myself  go  ! I never  do ! That  is  my  vow.  And  you  ’ll 
go?” 

“ My  poor  little  one ! Indeed,  I will  go.” 

At  bedtime,  after  Alston  had  gone.  Dr.  Goddard 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  with  Margot. 

“ I see  more  and  more  just  why  you  have  come  to 
us,  my  child,”  he  was  saying.  “ Do  you  see  why  ? ” 

“ To  me  it  is  just  because  I much  want  to  come. 
You  give  me  much  that  I have  not  had — the  little 
child  and  Lucy,  and  the  feeling  of  my  mother  — and 
much  more.  Is  not  that  why  ? ” 

He  smiled.  “ That  is  perhaps  why  you  come,  and 
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give  so  much  in  return.  Lucy  needs  you.  But  why 
were  you  sent  ? 

“ I came,”  she  said.  “ I was  not  sent.” 

He  shook  his  head,  still  smiling.  “ I am  going  to 
tell  you  all  my  fancy.  It  is  growing  upon  me,  and 
I love  it  and  believe  in  it  more  and  more  as  I know 
you  better.  To  me,  you  ’re  the  answer  to  my  letter  to 
your  father,  that  came  too  late.  I am  reading  it  with 
a thankful  heart.” 

Her  eyes  fell.  “ You  will  tell  me  what  I am  saying 
to  you?” 

“ Yes,  when  I have  read  the  letter  through.”  He 
smiled  again  in  his  quiet,  penetrating  fashion.  “ But 
to-night  we  will  not  analyze  or  speculate.  It ’s  too 
blessed  a night.  God  bless  you,  Margot,  and  quicken 
your  heart  to  the  light.” 

An  hour  later,  she  and  Lucy  went  down  the  snowy 
path.  Somewhere  off  in  the  dark,  a bell  was  ringing 
faintly,  joyously.  When  they  turned  from  the  wide 
main  street,  where  snow-flurries  were  blowing  from 
the  elms,  they  saw  other  dark  figures  ahead  of  them. 
Stars  were  out  in  the  deep  sky.  The  little  bell  rang 
louder  and  more  joyously. 

“ Six  years  ago  we  were  in  Notre  Dame,”  Lucy  was 
whispering,  “and  it  seemed  as  if  the  bells  would  turn 
the  monsters  on  the  roofs  into  angels,  and  the  old 
church  blazed,  and  the  music  was  like  heaven.  And 
you,  dear,  six  years  ago?” 

Margot  laughed.  “ Ach,  it  was  quite  different  to  that, 
what  I have  done  six  years  ago.  I have  danced  all 
night  in  the  masked  ball  at  the  Studenten-Verein. 
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We  were  gay,  like  wild  things,  all  in  the  dress  of  the 
old  gods.  I was  Diana,  and  an  officer  that  I have 
known,  he  was  Endymion.”  She  stopped  for  another 
little  laugh.  “ Ach,  it  was  much  different ! ” 

They  were  going  up  the  convent  steps.  From  far 
up  the  river,  other  bells  came  faintly  down  the  wind, 
the  Somerset  and  Riverby  bells.  Before  Lucy  had 
rung,  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  warm  fragrance 
of  flowers  and  candles  came  out  to  them. 

“ I thought  I heard  voices,”  the  sister  said,  “ and 
it  is  cold  to  stand  outside.” 

In  the  little  chapel  they  found  places  among  the 
dozen  outsiders  kneeling  there,  Lucy  dropping  on  her 
knees  and  burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  Margot 
leaning  back  a little  wearily,  with  closed  eyes. 

It  took  a few  minutes  for  her  to  gather  herself 
together  out  of  the  crowded  impressions  of  the  last 
few  days.  She  had  been  lost  in  the  life  around  her,  in 
an  exquisite  ecstasy  of  service,  from  playing  with 
Dorothea  up  to  playing  to  Alston.  A dozen  dear, 
homely  things  had  fallen  to  her  to  do  — dearest,  per- 
haps, sewing  up  the  fingers  of  Dr.  Goddard’s  old 
gloves.  She  had  given  of  herself  in  a way  that  was 
new  to  her,  but  vastly  satisfying ! Out  of  it  all  came 
back  to  her  Alston’s  quiet  words ; “ I shall  be  glad 
and  thankful  for  anything  you  will  give  me ! ” 

Then  into  her  passionate  remembering,  fell  the 
quiet  voice  of  the  priest  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  “ I 
will  go  unto  the  altar  of  God,  to  God  who  rejoiceth 
my  youth.” 

She  opened  her  eyes  on  the  shimmering  little 
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chapel — the  white  altar  with  the  lilies  against  the 
cedar,  the  white  candles  with  their  pale  shine,  the 
white-haired  old  priest  in  the  shining  white-and-gold 
vestments,  between  the  white-gowned  acolytes,  and  in 
the  benches  the  rows  of  white  nuns,  bowed  in  prayer. 
As  she  became  aware  of  it  all,  her  old  self  seemed 
suddenly  standing  critic  upon  her,  and  it  said,  “ Why 
do  you  not  scorn  it  all?  Why,  as  you  always  have 
done,  do  you  not  find  it  merely  artistic  ? Why  do  you 
let  it  stir  your  Ego,  touch  the  Ubermensch  ? What  is 
it  to  you,  one  of  the  liberated  ? ” And  for  an  instant, 
her  spirit  answered  promptly  and  valiantly,  “ It  does 
not  stir  me ! It  is  merely  artistic ! I am  the  Uber- 
mensch!’’ And  Landschad’s  eyes  smiled  cynically 
into  hers.  Just  for  an  instant,  though ! The  cedars 
around  the  altar  brought  quickly  the  memory  of  Flan- 
agan’s little  tree,  and  his  words,  “ The  good  God 
hears  yer  name  manny  and  manny  a time  ivery  day. 
Miss  I ” And  then  came  a tumult  of  thoughts  of 
Emily,  of  Helm,  of  Denny,  of  Dr.  Goddard.  “ It  does 
mean  something  to  me,  but  what  I know  not,”  she 
said  humbly  to  herself,  moving  nearer  to  Lucy. 

“We  beseech  thee  that  we  may  recognize  this 
mystic  light  upon  earth,”  the  priest  went  on,  in  his 
limpid  Latin.  “ To  recognize  this  mystic  light  upon 
earth,”  she  repeated  again  and  again.  That  was  what 
Dr.  Goddard  had  wished  for  her.  That  was  what  had 
been  happening  in  her  spirit  ever  since  she  had  come 
to  her  mother’s  land  — she  had  been,  little  by  little, 
recognizing  the  mystic  light.  So  filled  was  she  with 
her  sudden  understanding  that  warm  tears  made  the 
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candlelight  shimmer,  and  from  hitherto  undreamed 
depths  of  her  nature  there  welled  up  a great  thanks- 
giving, for  she  knew  not  what. 

The  first  soft  tones  of  the  organ  in  the  “ Adeste 
Fideles’’  grew  part  of  her  deep  communing;  then  the 
high,  sweet  cloistered  voices,  and  through  the  singing, 
the  words  of  the  service  — mystic  words  that  ring 
long  in  the  soul:  “ Holy  ! Holy  ! ” “ Peace  to  men  ! ” 
“ Our  Father ! ” Light  and  peace!  ” Presently,  there 
was  a stir  in  the  benches ; the  nuns  were  going  up  to 
Communion,  with  veiled  faces  and  cool  white  hands 
folded  in  white  sleeves.  Lucy’s  face  was  alight,  her 
lips  parted,  her  breathing  quick.  When  the  priest 
turned  with  his  uplifted  cup,  and  his  “ Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God!”  Margot  dropped  upon  her  knees. 
Then  a great  fear  sickened  her  — fear  of  the  new 
emotion.  She  longed  to  run  away  into  big,  cool, 
lonely  places.  She  longed  for  blue  sky  through  a 
ruined  temple.  The  old  pagan  looked  out  of  her 
spirit  as  down  the  line  of  nuns  there  came  the 
Bread. 

When  the  priest  turned  again  to  the  people,  he 
opened  a small  black  book  and  read  the  Christmas 
gospel.  Then  he  stood  a moment  in  a little  hush  of 
waiting. 

“ Except  to  wish  you  a joyous  Christmas,  I have  no 
word  for  you,”  he  said  at  last.  “ The  Child  has  spoken 
to  you.”  He  paused  a moment.  “ The  human  soul  is 
very  silent  — as  alone  as  a sailless  ocean.  Only  God 
knows  what  happens  there.  Into  that  silence  let  Love 
come  — a great  love  for  all  whom  He  loves.  This  is 
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my  only  word  to  you,  with  an  Alleluia  that  Christ  is 
born.” 

Going  home,  Lucy  and  Margot  were  silent,  but  as 
their  faces  touched  in  a good-night  — or  good-morning 
— before  Margot’s  low  fire,  Lucy  whispered, — 

“ There  is  always  the  unchanging  Love,  dear.  The 
other  loves  come  to  us  and  go  from  us,  but  that  is 
always  the  same.  Can  you  not  see  ? ” 

I cannot  yet  see.  Only  I can  feel,  liebchen.” 

When  Lucy  had  gone,  she  sat  long  in  the  deep  low 
chair  before  the  embers.  Then  her  eyes  fell  absently 
on  a pile  of  letters  on  the  table,  unnoticed  before.  On 
top  of  the  pile  lay  the  thick  envelope  with  the  Leipzig 
mark.  She  tucked  it  out  of  sight  and  went  about  her 
undressing. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


CONVERGING  PATHS 

The  snowdrops  were  from  Alston.  There  was  no 
card,  but  she  knew,  and  Lucy  said  that  mild  days 
had  always  brought  them  out,  under  his  mother’s  south 
window,  weeks  ahead  of  time.  Lucy  remembered  them 
as  a child.  Margot  tucked  them  into  her  girdle,  and 
opened  an  envelope  addressed  in  a writing  that  here- 
tofore she  had  seen  only  on  her  laboratory  note-book. 
The  card  within  did  not  surprise  her.  It  was  a hill- 
top against  a night  sky,  with  the  Christmas  star 
shining  down  on  dancing  fauns  and  satyrs,  while  Bac- 
chantes curved  their  palms  to  trumpets.  “I  wait  — 
until  it  is  not  too  late ! ” said  the  rapid,  lawless  scribble 
across  the  back.  She  laughed  and  flushed,  and  for  a 
moment  wished  for  him  — to  hear  him  laugh,  and  for 
the  daring  of  him!  In  strange  contrast  was  Miss 
Hathaway’s  little  Holy  Family,  with  the  lines  from 
Dante,  “ When  Love  Divine  made  these  beautiful 
things  ” ; and  as  characteristic,  Emily’s  box  of  deli- 
cate, home-sewed  collars. 

These  pleasant  discoveries  had  been  made  at  the 
breakfast-table,  while  Dorothea  nibbled  excitedly,  and 
Lucy,  heavy-eyed  but  very  smiling,  forgot  to  eat  in 
watching  the  child. 

It  was  well  on  in  the  morning,  after  Lucy  and  her 
father  had  gone  to  church,  and  Mrs.  Goddard  had 
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established  herself  at  the  front  window  with  the  “New 
York  Herald,”  and  the  hope  of  more  presents,  that 
Margot  found  a time  in  which  she  could  no  longer  re- 
fuse the  appeal  of  the  Leipzig  letter.  But  it  was  not 
a thing  to  read  indoors.  So  she  hurried  into  her  furs 
and  went  up  the  drifted  path  to  the  wall  where  she 
and  Alston  had  rested  on  their  walk. 

It  was  a glittering  morning  — the  only  unsparkling 
thing,  the  cold  river ; the  most  sparkling,  the  keen  air 
off  the  shining  fields.  She  climbed  on  the  wall,  her 
skirts  powdered  from  the  snowy  briers.  The  letter  was 
in  her  muff,  but  she  still  hesitated.  The  wide  quiet 
was  resting  her,  and  she  began  to  see  herself  in  as 
sharp  outlines  as  the  hills  across  the  river.  The 
excitement  of  the  night  before  had  died  down,  but 
there  remained  something  more  luminous  and  warm 
— a vivid  conviction.  It  had  been  smouldering  in 
her  spirit  ever  since  Denny  died,  and  now  it  was 
aflame. 

“ I see  quite  well  this  thing  that  has  happened  to 
me,”  she  said  to  herself.  “ I know  what  is  this  that  I 
feel  just  as  I in  the  daylight  know  how  the  village  is 
lying  on  the  fields.  It  is  all  gone,  the  old  scorn.  I was 
not  free.  To  be  the  Ubermensch  is  quite  different  than 
I have  thought.  Ach,  it  is  the  woman  I must  be.  I 
must  give  all  for  all.  Ich  muss  ! I must  love  and  serve 
and  suffer.  Something  drives  me,  and  this  is  the  dear 
joy,  Alles  fiir  Alles  ! ” She  drew  in  a deep  breath. 
“ What  it  is,  I know  not ! But  I feel  it  ! I feel  it ! 
Soon  I shall  understand.” 

I She  took  out  her  letter  slowly,  and  looked  long  at 
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the  address.  She  could  see  the  long,  tapering  fingers 
that  had  held  the  pen,  the  serpent  ring  on  the  mar- 
riage-finger, and  bending  over  the  white  hand,  the 
clear-cut  cynical  face  under  the  tossed  masses  of  red 
hair  — the  hair  the  artists  raved  over  at  the  Lido, 
when  it  hung  wet  from  the  bath. 

Villa  Wotan,  Leipzig, 

12  Dezember,  19 — 

Mein  lieber  Mensch,  — To  write  “ijbermensch,” 
that  I cannot  after  I read  thy  last  Letter.  It  is  not  thy 
Letter.  When  I have  read  it  first,  I was  wild.  I went 
out  in  the  thick  Rain  in  the  Rosenthal,  and  walked 
and  walked  until  I was  dripping,  and  then  I have  come 
in,  and  coughed  and  coughed.  I did  not  mind  to  cough. 
I lose  thee  ! I see ! Thou  dost  not  say  concerning  the 
Change,  but  it  is  easy  to  read.  Ach,  my  Eagle,  hast 
thou  forgotten  it  all  ? Thy  Father  ? His  Scorn,  his  free 
Mind?  Hast  thou  quite  out  of  thy  Mind  our  Watch- 
Words  ? Where  is  thy  “Might  to  will  ” ? It  seems  as  if 
I shall  die  for  fear  for  thee ! This  will  reach  thee  by 
Christmas.  Perhaps  thou  wilt  be  droning  a Prayer 
in  the  Church  with  thy  praying  Relatives  — thy  Rela- 
tives who  have  let  thee  so  well  alone  for  so  many 
Years — left  thee  to  me,  my  Soul-Child!  Keep  free, 
I implore  thee  I Amuse  thyself  well.  Give  of  thy 
Money  — not  of  thyself  I Be  cruel  and  free.  Laugh 
much  at  thyself.  And  who  is  the  Herr  Alston  who 
brings  thee  Forest  Flowers  and  is  “ good  ” to  thee,  as 
thou  hast  said  ? Sentimental  I Like  a Peasant ! Does 
he  talk  to  thee  of  his  Heavenly  Father  and  of  Brotherly 
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Love  ? Ach,  Gott,  well  may  he  be  good  to  thee  if  he 
knows  of  thy  Fortune ! Perhaps  that  would  atone  in 
his  Sight  that  he  cannot  convert  thee ! Here  it  is  the 
same.  The  Doctor  commands  that  I am  quiet.  Last 
Night  I have  dressed  for  the  Hussars’  Ball.  Lottchen 
was  begging  that  I stay  and  telling  of  thy  Love  and 
Anxiousness.  When  I was  dressed,  then  was  I so 
weary  — and  so  ugly  — that  I have  not  gone.  I do  not 
send  thee  anything  for  Christmas.  Thou  hast  every- 
thing. All  what  I do  is  to  count  the  Days  until  June, 
and  smoke  and  read  all  what  I can  get  my  Hands  on. 
Natacha  Pavlovska  has  spoken  last  Week  in  the  Club, 
they  say.  She  is  only  a Month  from  Siberia.  To-mor- 
row she  comes  here  for  Coffee.  I want  wild  Things 
like  her  that  I forget  Myself.  There  is  a new  Lover 
for  Irma  Rimensdorff  — a sickly  Spaniard  who  paints 
Christs  and  eats  Garlic.  It  enrages  me,  the  Thought 
of  thy  loving  some  stupid  Holy  One,  of  thy  giving 
one  Drop  of  the  Wine  of  thy  Scorn,  thy  Freedom  — 
to  even  dying  Lips.  It  is  disgusting  to  die.  Always, 
always,  thy 

Hadwig. 

. . . Muhlendorf  has  shot  himself  last  Week.  He  is 
well  out  of  it.  There  was  a Woman.  Lottchen  is  knit- 
ting Thee  a Shawl  for  the  sometimes  cold  Mornings  on 
the  Ryffel  Alp. 

She  sat  quite  still  — then  tore  the  letter  into  small- 
est bits  and  buried  it  in  the  snow.  It  was  the  end  of 
the  old  life  for  her.  That  hideousness  was  what  she 
had  escaped.  There  was  the  skeleton  that  had  been 
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hidden  from  her  as  long  as  she  and  Hadwig  were 
gay  and  well.  That  was  the  freedom  that  had  shaped 
her.  And  then  a great  loneliness  desolated  her.  For 
her  there  was  no  longer  a home.  The  Villa  Wotan  was 
no  more  home.  And  here  in  the  new  land,  where  was 
there  a fireside  for  her  ? There  was  money  enough  to 
build  a dozen  homes,  but  money  could  not  build  one. 
It  was  love  that  made  home,  and  trust  and  service. 
Down  in  the  valley  below  her  the  smoke  curled  up 
from  chimney  after  chimney  among  the  elms.  In  all 
the  great  world  no  chimney  smoked  for  her.  For  her 
who  had  fancied  that  she  held  life  in  her  hand ! 

Suddenly,  a long  “ Halloo  ! ” rang  from  the  Par- 
sonage garden,  and  the  barking  of  a dog.  Then  scarlet 
flashed  by  the  barn,  and  presently  it  was  evident  that 
Alston  and  Dorothea  and  Sandy  were  coming  to  find 
her.  Sandy  arrived  long  before  the  others,  with  much 
tail- wagging  and  joyous  dog-conversation,  which  pro- 
bably explained  that  Dorothea  was  on  her  new  “ Red 
Rover  ” sled,  with  Alston  for  horse.  It  was  quite  true. 
Soon  Alston  attained  the  bars,  and  hitching  “ Red 
Rover  ” to  a post,  came  through  the  snow  to  Margot. 

“ I Ve  waited  as  long  as  I could  endure,  to  give  you 
a ‘ merry  Christmas,’  ” he  said.  “ What  made  you  run 
off  ? ” His  eyes  traveled  to  the  snowdrops. 

“ Because  it  is  easier,  to  do  in  the  free  air,  the  hard 
things,  is  it  not  so?”  she  said,  not  giving  him  her 
hand.  “ I had  a letter  from  my  home,  and  so  I came 
here,  and  now  it  is  over  — and  I understand  many 
things.”  She  stopped  to  give  a little  breathless  laugh. 
“ I thank  you  for  the  dear  snow-flowers.” 
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“Not  a nice  letter?  ” Alston  asked  gently.  “ Did  it 
say  you  mustn’t  shake  hands  with  your  friends  on 
the  best  day  in  the  year?”  And  he  held  out  his 
again. 

“ Ach,  it  was  not  about  light  things  like  that,”  she 
said,  letting  him  take  her  hand. 

“ But  that ’s  not  a light  thing,  when  it  is  between 
good  friends.  Your  hands  are  cold.  Won’t  you  come 
down  to  the  valley  with  us  ? I’m  sorry  you ’ve  spoiled 
this  nice  spot  with  your  not  nice  letter.” 

“ I ’ve  buried  it  in  the  snow,”  she  laughed. 

“ Well,  perhaps  a meadow-lark  will  build  in  those 
little  bushes,  and  that  will  sweeten  things.” 

“ It  will  make  a home  there,  perhaps,  out  of  the 
shreds  of  my  letter,”  she  was  saying  as  she  sprang 
down  from  the  wall.  “ That  would  be  a joke  of  the 
fates ! ” 

“ It  would  be  too  good  a fate  for  a disagreeable 
letter,”  he  said,  “ to  come  so  close  to  four  eggs  and  a 
mother-bird’s  heart.  Disagreeable  things  are  not  fit 
ever  to  be  written.” 

Then  he  fell  again  into  harness  as  Dorothea’s  horse, 
while  Sandy  barked  the  cold,  ruffled  chickens  off  the 
fence. 

In  a mood  of  half  joy  and  half  bitterness,  Margot 
dressed  for  dinner.  Her  gown  was  the  pinkish  Ural 
silk  with  the  embroideries  of  coral,  bought  the  year 
before  in  Samarcand,  on  that  Oriental  trip  that  had 
been  their  last  faring-forth  together  — hers  and  Friiu- 
lein  HMwig’s.  On  her  dresser  stood  the  faded  photo- 
graph of  her  young  mother,  and  again  and  again  her 
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eyes  went  from  her  own  reflected  face  to  the  one  in 
the  picture. 

“ I wish  that  thou  wouldst  tell  me  what  it  all  means, 
girl-mother,”  she  said  softly  to  the  photograph.  “ Tell 
me,  if  thou  dost  know,  — and  many  wise,  good  people 
believe  that  thou  dost  know,  — which  is  the  truth,  be- 
lief or  unbelief?  Which  is  freedom,  faith  or  no-faith  ? 
Is  there  anything  to  believe  ? Are  we  more  than  — than 
we  are  ? Is  there  a part  of  me  more  real  than  the  I 
here  looking  at  you  ? Does  the  new,  strange  joy  come 
from  something  beyond  and  above  me,  into  my  heart, 
or  is  it  just  myself  — some  physical  excitement,  some 
mental  throb  ? And  is  man  part  of  a higher  love,  part 
of  a great  Absolute  called  the  Heavenly  Father  ? Ach, 
little  mother,  if  thou  wouldst  only  speak ! Didst  thou 
give  up  thy  old  faith  and  empty  thy  spirit  after  my 
father  took  thee  away  ? Didst  thou  ever  pray  during 
the  year  when  I was  coming  — the  year  of  which  there 
is  no  one  ever  to  tell  me  ? Didst  thou  ever  pray  for 
me,  that  I should  be  guided  ? ” she  finished  passion- 
ately, kissing  the  picture,  and  looking  long  into  the 
girlish  face.  “ In  any  case,  Miitterchen,  thou  didst 
just  let  thyself  go  — and  loved,  didst  thou  not?  And 
it  is  from  thee  that  my  spirit  draws  life,  and  not  from 
Had  wig  — so  I need  not  fear.” 

Over  the  soup  at  dinner,  before  they  had  grown  used 
to  the  wonderful  things  that  adorned  the  table,  in 
color  and  bloom  and  light,  Margot  was  called,  sur- 
prised, to  the  telephone  in  the  alcove  under  the  stairs. 

“ Hallo ! Who,  please  ? ” she  said.  “ It  is  a mistake. 
Here  have  I no  one  that  will  call  me.” 
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“You  have  me,  gniidiges  FrMein.  It  is  I,  Emil 
Laudschad.  Forgive  that  I call  you.  It  is  but  to  hear 
your  voice  and  give  you  good  wishes.  How  goes  it  ? ” 

“ Ach,  I greet  you,  Herr  Professor.  With  me  it 
goes  well.  I amuse  myself  greatly.  And  for  the  card 
I thank  you.  It  is  like  you  in  the  mood.  And  with 
you  goes  it  well  ? ” 

“ Quite  well.  I have  been  dining  with  Mrs.  Swinton. 
Miss  Hathaway  was  there.  She  was  dull.  To-night 
I go.” 

“ You  go?  Where  do  you  go  ? ” 

“ Only  to  New  York  — for  a little  life.” 

“ To  New  York!  And  I,  too, go  to  New  York,  after 
to-morrow.  It  is  for  business  that  I go.  To  you  much 

joy ! ” 

“Wonderful!  You  go,  too!  Why  not  a little  joy 
together  in  New  York?  I implore  you,  liebes  Fraulein. 
At  least  an  opera ! ” 

“ Perhaps  ! Perhaps  ! I will  see.” 

“ But  where  can  I find  you,  if  I may  ? I beg  you ! 
We  are  two  exiles.  Why  not?” 

And  so  she  half  promised,  and  gave  him  her  address, 
and  hung  up  the  receiver  amid  his  “ I beg  you  ” and 
his  “ Why  not.”  When  she  went  back  to  the  dining- 
room, flushed  and  smiling,  and  did  her  explaining, 
Alston  did  not  look  up.  As  she  ate  and  talked  gayly, 
a little  excited  from  Landschad’s  telephone  fervor, 
it  seemed  to  her  that  Alston  was  a trifle  grave  for 
Christmas  day.  His  'mood  did  not  at  all  follow  her 
own.  Not  once  could  she  make  him  smile  back  at 
her  over  the  holly ; and  afterwards,  as  they  went 
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in  to  the  Christmas  tree,  it  was  Dorothea  who  absorbed 
him. 

After  the  lighting-up  and  the  giving  that  followed, 
as  they  sat  in  the  soft  twinkling,  over  their  coffee, 
into  the  quiet  there  broke  the  sound  of  the  door-bell, 
and  then  a ringing  greeting  from  Dr.  Goddard,  who 
had  gone  to  the  door. 

‘‘  Why,  bless  my  heart.  Helm ! Of  all  men  in  the 
world,  you  ’re  the  one  that  we  need  most  in  this  family 
now.  And  after  this  long  time  of  not  seeing  you ! ” 

Then  Helm’s  lower  voice.  “ I dined  with  the  young 
men  in  my  St.  Andrew’s  Guild,  who,  like  me,  are 
homeless,  and  now  I am  bound  down  river  on  a calk 
But  I could  n’t  get  by  without  a Christmas  word  from 
you.  Dr.  Goddard.” 

Then  the  two  men  came  into  the  shine  of  the  candles, 
and  Margot’s  heart  beat  fast,  and  Helm,  at  sight  of 
her,  grew  red  and  a little  awkward  in  his  astonish- 
ment. But  when  she  came  to  the  rescue  and  held  out 
her  hand,  he  managed  to  say  lightly,  — 

“ Why,  Miss  von  Merveldt ! It ’s  a real  Christmas 
surprise,  to  find  that  you  belong  to  my  best  friends.” 

There  was  much  laughter  and  explaining,  and  then 
Helm  dropped  into  a chair  by  Dr.  Goddard,  but  his 
eyes  kept  going  back  to  Margot,  as  if  to  say,  “ Is  it 
really  you  that  I see  there  ? It  is  most  delightfully 
astonishing.”  Evidently  he  and  Alston  knew  each 
other,  and  Dorothea  was  a dear  friend.  She  had  taken 
her  little  chair  to  his  side,  and  Lucy  was  ministering 
with  coffee  and  candies. 

Margot,  grown  the  listener,  watched  it  all,  and 
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studied  Helm  in  the  new  surroundings.  She  had  never 
before  realized  the  beauty  of  his  thin,  dark,  yet  radiant 
face,  his  deep  eyes  under  the  abundant,  somewhat 
unmanageable,  dark  hair.  That  Dr.  Goddard  loved 
him,  was  very  evident. 

“ And  to  think  that,  after  all  my  planning,  you  two 
should  know  each  other,”  the  old  man  said.  Why, 
ever  since  Margot  has  let  us  know  her,  I ’ve  been 
hoping  to  have  you  meet.” 

Helm  and  Margot  looked  at  each  other,  laughing. 

“ But  yet,  we  do  not  know  each  other,”  Margot  said. 
“We  have  twice  met.  That  is  not  to  know  each  other.” 

“ Miss  von  Merveldt’s  friend.  Miss  Bishop,  is  a 
parishioner  of  mine,”  Helm  explained.  “ That  is  how 
we  have  met.” 

“ Always  it  is  because  that  Mr.  Helm  is  the  friend 
of  my  friends  I have  met  him,  you  see,”  Margot  added. 

“ Now,”  Dr.  Goddard  exclaimed,  “ it  seems  to  me 
you  will  have  to  be  friends  on  your  own  responsibility.” 

“ Now,  perhaps,  we  shall  know  each  other,”  Helm 
said,  with  his  boyish  laugh. 

“Truly,  yes,”  Margot  laughed,  flushing  a little. 

Alston  had  got  up  to  blow  out  a sputtering  candle. 
And  then  while  Mrs.  Goddard  came  into  the  conver- 
sation with  a bulletin  of  her  health,  in  answer  to 
Helm’s  inquiries,  he  looked  at  Margot  in  her  coral 
gown  against  the  background  of  glittering  tree.  The 
taper-light  glinted  in  her  hair.  Once  she  lifted  her 
eyes  and  smiled  across  the  room  at  Lucy. 

And  Helm,  as  he  listened  to  Mrs.  Goddard,  was 
yet  not  listening.  He  was  wondering  what  had  been 
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happening  in  Margot’s  soul.  Her  face,  when  he  had 
seen  it  before,  had  been  white  and  anxious.  Now,  it 
was  all  curves  and  soft  color  and  delicate  animation. 
Did  she  read  often  those  lines  he  had  marked  for  her 
in  Browning?  Then,  seeing  where  Alston’s  eyes  were, 
he  wondered  whether  he  had  had  any  hand  in  the 
change.  Not  likely ! Alston  was  more  a man’s  man 
than  a woman’s.  More  likely  it  was  Dr.  Goddard  and 
Lucy  and  Dorothea  who  had  made  the  marvel. 

Presently  Dr.  Goddard  begged  for  music,  and  there 
were  carols  around  the  piano,  with  Helm’s  clear  tenor 
and  Dorothea’s  little  piping,  and  a high,  sweet  soprano 
from  Lucy.  So  sweet  and  surprising  was  this  sound 
from  Lucy  that  Dr.  Goddard  reached  over  and  clasped 
her  hand  for  a brief  moment,  and  Dorothea  stopped 
to  hug  her  ecstatically,  with  a “ Why,  mother ! ” Alston, 
on  the  window-seat,  watched  the  singing  group,  won- 
dering a little.  Then,  mercilessly,  as  a song  ended,  the 
hall-clock  struck  six,  and  there  was  the  hush  of  Helm’s 
good-bye. 

When  he  had  gone  Dr.  Goddard  came  in  from  see- 
ing him  to  the  door,  bringing  the  freshness  of  the 
snowy  outside.  “ Poor  chap,”  he  said,  warming  his 
hands ; “ there ’s  a man  that ’s  fought  his  way  into 
the  light  from  exterior  darkness.” 

His  words  fell  unanswered  into  the  quiet.  Alston 
was  standing  as  if  waiting  to  make  his  good-byes. 
Margot  had  sunk  among  the  pillows  on  the  couch. 
The  others  had  gone. 

“Fought  his  way,”  Dr.  Goddard  repeated.  “You 
know  the  story,  Alston  ? ” 
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“ No,  I think  not.  I ’ve  known  him  casually,  in  civic 
things  and  in  a club,  and  once  as  a witness  in  a case 
of  mine  — that’s  all.” 

“ How  was  it  that  you  say  ? ” Margot  asked  sud- 
denly. “ He  has  fought  his  way  to  the  light?  ” 

“ It ’s  a bitter  story,  and  the  marvel  is  that  he ’s 
pulled  himself  together  as  he  has,  with  his  tempera- 
ment. I’ve  known  him  since  he  was  a boy.  His  parents 
died  in  his  babyhood.  He  was  a lively  chap  in  college, 
with  all  his  money  and  his  unbelieving  heart  and 
passionate  nature.  And  after  college,  he  got  himself 
engaged,  in  some  hasty  fashion,  to  a woman  who  was  n’t 
worthy  to  — to  succeed  his  mother,  and  then  while  he 
was  in  Europe  on  a hurried  business  trip  the  woman 
and  his  best  man-friend  were  drowned  together  in  a 
lonely  lake  in  the  Adirondacks.” 

“ Ach  ! And  he  — how  has  he  endured  it  ? ” 

“ He  went  off  on  a sailing-vessel  for  a year,  some- 
where up  in  Labrador,  and  then  he  came  back  and 
gave  nearly  all  his  money  to  the  Labrador  missions, 
and  entered  the  Episcopal  ministry.  And  now  you  see 
him  restored.  To-day  he  seemed  almost  himself,  but  a 
good  deal  finer  self.” 

Margot  drew  a long  breath. 

“ He  is  a brave  man,”  Alston  said  in  a low  tone.  , 
And  then  in  a moment,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  Mar- 
got. “ To-morrow  must  be  the  day  for  our  snowshoe- 
ing,  if  you  go  to  New  York  the  day  after,”  he  said. 

“ You  will  go,  if  it  does  not  melt  and  you  are  not  too 
tired  ? ” 

She  lifted  eyes  that  had  been  far  away  in  thought. 
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“ I am  never  tired.  And  if  first  I have  the  woods, 
then  better  can  I be  patient  in  the  great  city.  I rejoice 
to  go.” 

And  Alston  went  joyously,  leaving  the  two  in  the 
firelight,  shut  in  by  the  snowy  elms. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


A WRONG  TURNING 

Alston  came  about  half-past  ten,  with  a bulging 
game-bag  slung  over  the  shoulder  of  his  hunting-coat. 
The  day,  in  its  cold  brightness,  was  a replica  of  the 
day  before,  and  Sandy,  at  least,  so  exhilarated  that 
he  was  unwilling  to  stop  at  the  Parsonage  long  enough 
for  civilities.  However,  he  had  to  wait  until  Dorothea 
had  been  consoled  for  being  left  behind,  Mrs.  God- 
dard had  been  solicitous  about  frost-bitten  ears,  and 
Lucy  had  tucked  a package  of  sandwiches  into  Al- 
ston’s pocket.  Then  they  were  off  up  the  path  to  the 
woods. 

Halfway,  he  stopped  suddenly.  “ I wish  you  could 
see  yourself  against  this  snow ! ” he  exclaimed.  “ I ’m 
not  personal.  I ’m  merely  stating  a fact.  The  coloring 
is  wonderful.  Do  you  remember  how  blue  those  gen- 
tians were  that  first  day  ? ” 

“ Ach,  yes  ! Always  I shall  remember.” 

“Well,  you’re  just  as  vivid  now.  Such  a brown 
brown  your  suit,  your  scarlet  wing  so  brilliant,  your 
hair  ruddy  like  gold,  and  this  blue,  blue  sky,  and  the 
snow.  Jove ! I ’m  no  poet,  or  I could  say  it  all  better 
than  that.  But  I feel  it  just  the  same.” 

“ It  is  with  a poetic  license  that  you  speak,  ” she 
laughed.  Then,  growing  more  serious,  “ And  you 
make  people  to  feel  poetry  in  themselves.” 
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“ Surely,  you  are  using  poetic  license ! ” 

“No,  I could  tell  you  much,  perhaps,  about  your- 
self that  you  have  not  known,”  she  said.  “You  make 
one  to  feel  that  deep  within  one  there  is  a poem  that 
you  have  found  out,  and  that  you  believe  in.  Is  not 
that  to  be  a great  poet  ? ” 

“I  don’t  know,  I’m  sure.”  They  were  at  the 
pasture-bars.  He  stood  facing  her  in  the  radiance  of 
snow  and  sky  and  sunshine,  the  valley  with  the  gray 
river  far  below.  “ There  is  one  thing  I do  know,”  he 
went  on,  “ and  that  is  why  I do  things  that  I ’ve 
never  done  before,  why  I am  so  entirely  above  and 
beyond  my  own  self.  Why,  I don’t  know  myself  as 
I am.  Of  course,  you  know  why  it  is.  But  I will  tell 
you  anyhow  — because  I want  to  tell  you.  It ’s  you 
that  make  another  man  of  me.” 

The  light  in  his  eyes  made  her  heart  beat.  Then 
there  flashed  into  her  memory  the  letter  of  the  day 
before.  With  his  words  in  her  ears,  and  his  eyes  look- 
ing so  fearlessly  into  hers,  it  seemed  foolishness.  Yet 
her  color  faded. 

“ It  must  be  that  we  inspire  each  other  to  be  poets,” 
she  said  gayly,  “ that  we  strike  sparks.  Together,  per- 
haps, we  shall  write  a great  epic.  At  any  rate,  we 
shall  keep  friendship  warm.” 

“ Yes,  we  shall  keep  friendship  warm,”  he  repeated. 
“ And  now,  if  you  ’ll  perch  on  that  stump,  I ’ll  strap 
on  your  snowshoes  and  then  away  we  ’ll  go.”  And  he 
knelt  and  tugged  at  her  straps,  looking  up  at  her  with 
his  usual  quiet,  unsentimental  eyes.  In  their  pleasant- 
ness, it  was  hard  to  remember  FrMein  Had  wig’s 
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words  : “ Thy  fortune,  that  in  his  sight  will  atone  that 
he  cannot  convert  thee.” 

“ See  ! ” he  cried  suddenly,  stooping  at  the  side  of 
the  stump.  “ Here  is  your  first  lesson  — this  time  in 
household  economy.  See  this  small  hole.  It ’s  been  full 
of  nuts  stored  there  by  red-headed  woodpeckers,  but 
ten  to  one,  if  the  gray  squirrels  have  n’t  eaten  every 
one  of  them.  And  quail  have  been  here,  too.  There ’s 
their  mark.  They ’ve  been  after  the  beans  on  the  Doc- 
tor’s locust  trees.”  And  he  pointed  to  the  fine  chain- 
stitch  over  the  snow,  around  which  Sandy  was  sniffing. 

She  bent  down,  too,  following  his  finger.  “ It  is 
delicate  writing  for  so  great  a white  sheet,”  she  said, 
and  timidly  put  her  hand  into  the  woodpecker’s  hole. 
And  then  they  skimmed  away  over  the  crust. 

Quite  at  home  she  was  on  her  snowshoes,  and  quite 
mistress  of  her  breath  on  the  still  upward  course. 
Alston,  close  behind,  watched  the  sway  of  her  slim 
body,  the  backward-blown  fluff  of  her  hair. 

“ I cannot  forget  it,  the  fearful  story  of  Mr.  Helm,” 
she  said.  “ It  makes  one’s  soul  all  bitter.” 

“It  has  not  made  Helm’s  soul  bitter,”  Alston 
answered.  “I  should  say,  from  what  I hear,  that 
Helm’s  soul  is  quite  sound  and  sweet.” 

“If  it  had  come  to  me,  I should  end  myself.  The 
water  or  a little  shot  — Ach,  I should  loathe  all  men 
and  women  because  she  was  woman  and  he  man ! ” 

“ Don’t  say  such  things ! ” Alston  exclaimed 
quickly.  “ Not  to  your  friends,  anyhow ! But  you 
wouldn’t  do  any  of  these  cowardly  things.  You ’d  be 
so  sorry  for  men  and  women  that  you ’d  begin  to  love 
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them  and  want  to  help  them.  That ’s  the  way  Helm 
felt,  I ’m  pretty  sure.  He  saw  into  human  weakness 
deep  down,  and  how  pathetic  people  are  just  by 
themselves,  and  he  pitched  in  to  help.  And  so  he ’s 
getting  a little  peace.  But  woodland  stories  are  more 
translatable  than  human  ones.  See  how  the  rabbits 
have  been  cutting  the  tops  off  these  soft  young 
maples.  See  their  soft,  round  paw-prints.” 

They  were  entering  the  woods.  From  the  village, 
far  below,  twelve  o’clock  bells  came  faintly. 

“ In  the  woodland  stories,  one  does  not  have  to  ask 
‘why?  why?’  always!”  she  exclaimed.  “And  never 
are  there  misunderstandings.” 

“ That ’s  just  it!  The  wood-creatures  are  so  reason- 
able and  so  honest.  After  I’ve  been  in  court  all  day, 
it ’s  like  getting  back  to  a child’s  faith  to  study  — 
well,  say  wild-mice  tracks.”  And  he  pointed  out  the 
exquisite  tracery  running  over  the  snow.  “ Probably 
they ’ve  tunneled  out  all  around  that  stump,  as  a 
refuge  from  foxes  and  owls.” 

“Little  tragedies  here  on  nights  when  it  is  dark?” 
she  questioned,  a little  absently.  She  was  measuring 
him  in  thought  with  the  estimate  Fraulein  Hadwig 
had  made  of  him.  For  him  to  be  so  tender  of  the  little 
wild  things  proved  him  worthy,  rather,  of  her  own 
estimate  of  him.  “ Will  you  not  tell  me,  please,  a little 
of  yourself?”  she  said  as  they  skimmed  on  under  the 
high  pines.  “ A little  of  yourself  and  of  your  mother  ? 
It  would  make  me  much  pleasure  to  know  how  you 
were  as  a quite  little  boy.” 

He  flushed  under  his  clear  tan.  “ You  may  know 
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anything  in  the  world  I know.  I want  to  tell  you,  but 
in  a better  place  than  this.  Soon  we  shall  come  to  a 
secret  haunt  of  mine,  and  there’ll  be  a fire.  It’s  a 
jolly  place  to  talk.  I want  you  to  know  just  how  dull 
and  prosaic  and  narrow  my  life  has  been.  To  you  — ” 
He  stopped  and  looked  at  her  with  a little  laugh. 
“ To  you,  who  are  so  wonderful  and  so  — so  finished, 
it  will  seem  commonplace  enough.” 

“ I know  you,  and  it  cannot  be  true,  what  you  say 
of  yourself,”  she  said. 

“ You  will  soon  see,”  he  laughed.  “ But  look  at 
Sandy.”  In  and  out  of  the  low,  snow-powdered  laurel 
bushes  Sandy  ran,  sniffing  wildly.  “ He ’s  on  a 
squirrel  track.  See  how  the  prints  run,  like  our 
trolley-lines,  from  tree-station  to  tree-station.  How 
sharp  and  clear  the  marks  of  the  little  paws  are! 
Here ’s  the  sign  of  a tussle  over  some  nuts.”  And  he 
pointed  to  the  nut-shells  and  the  roughened  places  in 
the  snow.  “ Squirrels  are  good  fighters.” 

And  then  deeper  they  went  into  the  pines,  among 
the  laurel  and  the  sassafras,  over  a snow  unbroken 
except  for  the  delicate  print  of  a leaf  or  the  track  of 
a wild  thing.  Now  and  then  a crow  cawed  in  the  tree- 
tops.  Once  a flock  of  chickadees  fluttered  up  from  a 
clump  of  sumach.  And  then  presently  they  came  to 
a dimple  of  a hollow  in  the  heart  of  the  woods,  and 
in  the  hollow  slept  a frozen  brook,  arched  over  with 
alders  and  willows  and  a great  fallen  oak.  On  the 
bank  stood  a small  log  cabin.  Sandy  darted  on  as  if 
he  well  knew  the  way,  and  bounded  against  the  cabin- 
door,  barking  joyously. 
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“ I am  taking  you  to  my  dearest  place,”  Alston 
said.  “ As  soon  as  I knew  you,  I planned  to  take  you 
here,  if  you  would  come.” 

She  was  looking  around  in  a little  ecstasy.  “ Even 
did  I not  so  love  to  come,  I should  want  always  to 
have  it  in  my  memory,”  she  said.  “ It  is  like  an  old, 
old  story — the  tall  black  pines  in  the  silvery  light.” 

To  himself,  Alston  was  saying,  as  he  went  ahead  to 
open  the  door,  “ It  is  an  old,  old  story,  our  being 
here  together.”  Then  he  disappeared  within,  and  like 
magic,  by  the  time  she  was  at  the  door,  the  little 
room  was  full  of  firelight  from  the  great  pile  of  pine 
and  hemlock  in  the  chimney.  She  stood  radiantly  on 
the  threshold. 

“ Now ! Now  it ’s  come  true,”  Alston  exclaimed, 
rising  from  his  fire-kindling.  “ A thousand  times  I Ve 
pictured  it  — you  in  the  doorway,  the  firelight,  the 
forest  behind  you.” 

And  then  she  was  put  into  a deep  chair  by  the  fire 
over  which  a bearskin  was  thrown,  and  bidden  warm 
herself  while  water  was  chopped  from  the  frozen 
brook.  She  held  her  hands  to  the  blaze,  getting  ac- 
quainted with  the  little  room  with  its  two  small,  red- 
curtained  windows,  its  table  and  couch,  its  corner- 
cupboard  full  of  dishes  and  pans,  its  log  walls  gay 
with  hunting-prints  cut  from  periodicals.  Sandy  had 
stretched  himself  before  the  fire,  looking  up  at  her 
now  and  then  as  if  for  approval  of  the  surprise. 
Outside  there  was  Alston’s  lively  whistle  of  “ Sweet 
Marie,”  and  then  the  ring  of  his  axe  on  the  ice,  and 
all  around  the  silence  of  the  forest. 
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“Wonderful!  Wonderful,  that  I should  be 
here ! That  it  should  all  be  so  dear,  so  sweet ! ” she 
half  whispered,  leaning  down  to  pat  Sandy  in  her  de- 
light. 

He  responded  at  once,  and  putting  his  paws  on  her 
knees,  looked  up  into  her  face. 

“ Thou  hast  a master  who  knows  magic,”  she  said 
softly,  “ and  thy  cabin  is  a little  house  of  enchant- 
ment. It  shows  me  to  myself  — how  my  life  might  be 
if  I were  not  as  I am,  — if  I had  not  been  made  to  be 
as  I am.  Ach,  if  I had  not  always  been  so  high  above 
the  simple  human  things  ! If  I were  only  just  a woman, 
my  little  dog  I ” 

Sandy  swallowed  hard  as  she  looked  into  his  big 
eyes.  Presently  she  sighed.  “ To-day  will  I celebrate 
as  my  day  of  days.  I will  shut  my  ears  to  the  old  life 
and  listen  just  to  the  Now.  To-day  will  I be  only 
woman.” 

Then  Alston  came  in  with  the  dripping  bucket,  and 
threw  on  more  logs,  and  unpacked  his  game-bag,  reveal- 
ing fresh-ground  coffee,  and  bread  and  butter,  and  eggs, 
and  thin  slices  of  bacon,  and  a pot  of  jam. 

“ I will  lay  the  covers  for  luncheon,”  Margot  said. 

And  Alston  handed  out  the  red  tablecloth,  and  the 
rare  assortment  of  china  from  the  cupboard.  Soon  the 
coffee-pot  was  swinging  over  the  logs,  a warm  fra- 
grance filling  the  little  room. 

“We  must  have  for  the  feast  a decoration,”  Mar- 
got declared,  and  then  she  and  Sandy  went  to  see 
what  the  woods  had  to  offer.  When  she  came  in,  shak- 
ing the  snow  from  a bunch  of  laurel  leaves,  Alston 
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had  the  bacon  on,  and  the  coffee-pot  was  bubbling 
gayly. 

“ Is  it  not  as  if  life  has  been  standing  still,  to  let 
this  one  day  happen  to  us?”  she  said  ecstatically,  ar- 
ranging her  greenery  in  a lidless  blue  teapot. 

Alston  broke  an  egg  into  the  sizzling  fat  and  laughed. 
“ Life  is  n’t  standing  still  for  me,”  he  said.  “ I ’m  liv- 
ing hard  now.  Every  second  is  worth  an  hour  of  every 
other  day.  It ’s  worth  years  — to  have  you  here.  Will 
you  cut  the  bread  ? ” 

“ Ach,  yes ! I adore  to  cut  bread.”  And  she  rolled 
up  her  sleeves  and  went  to  work  elaborately.  And  then 
the  coffee-pot  was  put  at  her  end  of  the  table,  and  the 
eggs  and  bacon  at  Alston’s,  and  they  sat  down  joy- 
ously. 

“It  is  the  dearest  secret  place  that  ever  I have 
known,”  she  said.  “ In  such  a place  one  could  hear 
one’s  life  flowing,  like  the  brook  in  the  summer.  And 
you  will  have  sugar  in  your  coffee?” 

Alston  was  carefully  poising  an  egg  on  the  slice  of 
bacon  on  her  plate.  “No  one  has  ever  been  here  be- 
fore except  once  my  mother,”  he  answered,  a little 
absently.  “ Six  years  ago,  just  after  I built  the  cabin, 
I brought  her  here.  She  and  you  are  the  only  ones. 
One  lump,  please,  and  no  cream.” 

She  was  pouring  his  coffee.  “ Then  to  you  it  is  a 
holy  place.” 

“ Yes,  to  me  it  is  a holy  place,”  he  repeated,  watch- 
ing her  as  she  watched  his  filling  cup.  Her  head  was 
bent,  and  just  behind  her,  through  the  little  window, 
there  were  pines  beyond  pines  in  the  snowy  depths  of 
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woods.  He  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  begin  his  luncheon, 
sitting  with  his  chin  in  his  hand,  his  eyes  a little 
dreamily  on  her  face. 

“ I should  like  to  come  here  all  alone  and  stay,  and 
‘find  myself,’  as  you  Americans  say.  Will  you  let  me 
have  it  to  be  here  a hermit  ? ” she  said,  handing  him 
the  cup. 

“Never!  That  is  what  you  have  already  been  en- 
tirely too  much,  and  what  you  are  wholly  unfitted  for 
being.” 

“ For  what,  then,  please,  am  I fitted  ? If  you  will 
lend  me  your  cabin  for  a while,  then  can  I think  it 
out — for  what  I am  fitted.” 

“ It  does  n’t  need  a bit  of  thinking  out,  what  you 
are  fitted  to  be,”  he  said  slowly,  absently  stirring  his 
coffee  with  a fork.  “Your  vocation  is  to  be  a woman, 
that  is  all,  and  it’s  the  best,  after  all.  But  just  now, 
your  luncheon  is  your  vocation.  Will  you  begin,  please. 
Lady  Hermit?” 

“ I go  slowly,  the  longer  to  hold  the  good  time,” 
she  said.  But  she  obeyed,  and  then  made  him  jam 
sandwiches,  and  leaned  back,  sipping  her  coffee. 

Alston  said  little,  forgetting  his  own  eating  as  he 
looked  at  her  with  eyes  that  still  dreamed. 

“Many  times  have  I been  over  passes,”  she  went 
on,  “ and  stayed  in  Alpine  and  Tyrolese  cabins,  but 
never  in  one  so  dear  as  this.  Last  summer  — ach, 
is  it  only  last  summer ! — we  have  gone  over  the 
Gamsscharte  from  the  Zillerthal  into  the  Krimml- 
thal  — Fraulein  Hadwig  and  Rudolph  Mirbach  and 
Sophy  Oboloff  and  von  Tolpitz  and  I.  It  was  glori- 
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ous,  but  it  was  not  so  dear  and  so  full  of  rest,  like 
this.” 

“ I should  think  it  would  have  been  pretty  fine 
sport,”  Alston  roused  himself  to  say,  “ if  the  party 
was  jolly  and  not  too  fashionable.” 

She  laughed.  “ It  was  not  fashionable,  truly.  Sophy 
Oboloff  is  a Nihilist,  all  thin  and  pale  from  prison  two 
years,  with  only  one  dress  ever,  and  always  one  that 
has  no  shape.  Hadwig  always  has  said  that  the  Czar 
sends  Sophy  to  Siberia  because  she  makes  herself  to 
be  so  ugly.  But  she  is  fearfully  clever.  And  the  Doctor 
has  said  that  soon  she  must  die,  and  she  has  gone  with 
us  to  see  the  heights  once  more  — before  she  is  quite 
‘played  out,’  as  we  say  in  German.  And  Kudolf  is 
poor,  like  a church-rat,  but  he  is  going  to  make  great 
inventions,  and  he  is  wild  in  love  for  Sophy.  And 
von  Tolpitz  — ” she  stopped  and  colored  a bit.  “Von 
Tolpitz  is  all  that  is  fashionable.  He  is  an  officer, 
and  he  has  a voice  of  gold.  And  then  FrMein  Hadwig 
and  I.  So  you  see  it  was  not  all  ‘jolly,’  as  you  say.” 

“Fraulein  Hadwig?”  he  repeated.  “She  is  your 
governess?  You  speak  of  her  as  if  she  had  meant 
much  to  you  in  your  home.” 

“Yes  — in  my  home  — she  has  meant  much  to  me,” 
she  said  slowly.  “ My  father  has  brought  her  to  take 
care  of  me  when  my  mother  was  dead,  and  when  he 
has  died,  then  she  has  done  it  all  — there  was  no  one 
else.” 

“ And  there  have  always  been  just  you  two?  ” 

“ Yes,  just  we  two,”  she  said  with  a little  shrug. 
“ And  not  many  near  friends.  FrMein  Hadwig  has 
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liked  many  people,  but  not  to  be  very  near,  and  only 
to  amuse,  not  much  to  love.  And  so  you  see.”  And 
she  leaned  back  in  her  chair  with  a little  sigh ! 

“ Yes,  I think  I see,”  he  answered,  rising.  “ It ’s 
been  pretty  lonely,  has  n’t  it  ? And  now  let ’s  push  back 
the  table  and  talk  in  the  firelight.  I want  to  tell  you 
about  my  commonplaceness.  I want  to  see  your  face 
when  you  hear  my  story.” 

“ But  first,  we  will  make  all  neat.  I am  a good 
housewife,  and  the  dishes  cannot  wait.” 

So  she  had  him  heat  the  water  and  give  her  pan  and 
soap  and  towels ; and  then,  while  Sandy  was  having 
his  meal,  she  and  Alston  washed  and  wiped  the  dishes 
and  set  them  away  in  the  cupboard. 

“Now,  you  are  a tired  housewife,”  he  said,  drawing 
the  chair  to  the  fire  and  putting  a cushion  behind  her 
head.  “ Let’s  rest  before  our  journey  home.  We  can 
take  our  time.  There  ’ll  be  a fine  after-glow  to-night, 
and  there ’s  a moon.” 

“And  at  the  Parsonage,  it  will  not  seem  to  them  — 
I cannot  say  it  on  English  — without  convention,  that 
I am  so  long  away  ? ” 

He  laughed.  “It  will  be  quite  all  right.  I don’t 
count  with  the  Goddards.  If  it  were  any  one  else,  it 
would  be  different.  I am  too  prosaic  ever  to  need  a 
chaperon.” 

Then,  sitting  on  the  wood-box,  with  Sandy’s  nose 
on  his  knee,  he  filled  his  pipe,  as  she  bade  him,  while 
she  leaned  back  in  the  furs,  her  feet  stretched  to  the 
blaze.  As  she  waited  for  his  story,  she  was  thinking 
of  Fraulein  Hadwig’s  words  — of  the  “ littleness  ” of 
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his  surroundings.  There  in  the  firelight,  he  seemed 
larger  and  finer  than  anything  Fraulein  Hiidwig  could 
picture.  He  was  a type  not  registered  in  her  experience. 

“You  see,”  he  was  saying  slowly,  between  puffs, 
“ my  father  and  his  father  and  his  father  were  just 
country  ministers.  They  all  lie  up  in  Lynton,  by  the 
white  meeting-house.  You  can  see  the  spire  plainly 
from  Studley  on  clear  days  like  this.  And  mother’s 
father  and  grandfather  were  farmers,  but  farmers 
that  read  the  ‘ Boston  Transcript  ’ and  kept  up  the 
district  school.  And  mother  went  to  Mary  Lyon’s 
Seminary  and  then  taught  school  at  Lynton  Corners, 
and  now  and  then  wrote  a poem  for  the  ‘ Somerset 
Weekly,’  and  took  prizes  for  her  roses  in  the  county 
fairs.  Mother  wanted  to  be  a missionary,  but  she  was 
an  only  child,  and  she  could  n’t  be  spared.  She  wrote 
missionary  hymns,  though,  — ‘ The  cross  can  span  the 
ocean  ’ and  ‘ Rest  not  till  each  pagan  heart  gives  echo 
to  Christ’s  name.’  ” He  paused  a moment  and  took  a 
long  pull  at  his  pipe,  looking  at  her  with  a little  smile. 
“Is  n’t  it  just  as  I told  you  ? ” he  said.  “ Is  n’t  it  dull 
and — and  ordinary  after  all  your  art  and  music  and 
travel  and  — and  elegance  ? ” 

“ I like  much  the  roses  and  the  little  school.  That 
is  an  idyl.” 

“ I thought  you  would  like  that,”  he  said  with 
another  little  laugh,  this  time  a relieved  one.  “ Flowers 
were  mother’s  whole  aesthetic  expression.  Just  imagine 
it.  No  chance  for  art  or  music  or  companionship  — 
just  a garden  for  your  soul  to  speak  through.  That 
was  mother.” 
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“ And  through  you  — through  you  she  has  spoken, 
nicht  wahr  ? ’’ 

“ Perhaps  so.  But  I ’m  afraid  I Ve  never  expressed 
her  very  truly.  A man  has  to  express  so  many  influ- 
ences, if  he  has  to  shift  for  himself.”  He  leaned  back 
and  blew  a gray  ring  towards  the  ceiling.  “ But  I must 
finish  my  dull  little  story.  When  I was  ten,  father 
died  and  left  mother  penniless,  as  ministers  usually 
do.  But  mother  had  faith  and  pluck.  We  moved  to 
Somerset,  mother  went  to  teaching,  and  after  school, 
I used  to  sell  the  evening  papers  on  the  streets.  Then, 
when  I was  ready  for  college.  Dr.  Goddard  — God 
bless  him ! — helped  me  and  I worked  my  way  through. 
In  summer  I used  to  sell  books  from  house  to  house, 
and  teach  summer  school,  and  work  on  farms,  and  ” — 
he  paused  to  smile  reminiscently  — “ and  one  summer 
I had  enough  saved  to  take  mother  and  me  to  Niagara. 
That  was  the  greatest  thing  in  her  life  and  mine.  And 
then,  after  college,  I went  into  Judge  Haversham’s 
office  and  to  law  school  at  night,  and  then  I was  grad- 
uated and  things  were  easier,  and  we  got  more  ground 
for  roses,  and  had  some  trips  to  the  sea,  and  then,  just 
when  things  got  quite  easy,  and  the  garden  was  the 
loveliest  in  town,  — mother  died.”  He  puffed  away  and 
looked  into  the  bowl  of  his  pipe.  “ Can  you  match  my 
commonplace  story  with  your  brilliant  one,  Miss  von 
Merveldt  ?”  he  said  after  a moment,  in  a different  tone. 

“ No,  I cannot  match  it,”  she  answered,  with  her 
eyes  on  the  fire.  “ It  is  too  brave  a story  to  match  it 
ever  with  one  so  — so  not  brave  as  mine.” 

He  got  up  and  stood  looking  down  at  her.  “ You  do 
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not  know  — you  cannot  imagine  ever  so  faintly  — how 
wonderful  you  and  your  story  are  to  us  other  people.” 

“ But  to  me,  just  as  wonderful  is  the  story  of  how 
you  have  made  yourself  so  — so  great,  when  there  has 
been  to  help  you  so  little,”  she  said.  She  did  not  see 
him  flush  at  her  words.  “ And,  too,  the  story  of  your 
mother  is  a brave  story.  You  say  that  it  has  been  faith 
and  pluck  that  have  kept  her  so  fearless.  I think  I 
know  what  is  pluck.  My  friend  Emily  Bishop,  in  col- 
lege, has  too  a mother  who  has  pluck.  And  when  I 
was  a child  in  Venice,  always  an  English  boy  has  said 
to  me,  when  I have  feared  in  the  little  dark  canals, 
‘ Show  your  pluck  I Think  how  soon  we  shall  be  in 
the  Canale  Grande ! ’ I think  I know  what  to  do  to 
show  pluck.  But  the  faith  ? To  believe  what  is  against 
reason  ? That  to  me  is  not  — not  intelligent.” 

“ Ah,  but  it  was  not  against  reason,  what  mother 
believed,”  he  said  quickly,  “ any  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  it  was  against  reason  to  believe  that  the 
atmosphere  is  full  of  a current  that  can  carry  speech 
around  the  world.  Mother  believed  just  that  the  world 
is  full  of  a current  called  God,  and  she  made  herself 
receptive,  and  then  she  moved  to  its  force,  just  as  the 
instruments  do  in  the  wireless  stations.  A ‘ Q.E.D.  ’ 
is  just  as  much  against  reason.” 

She  was  leaning  forward,  her  chin  in  her  palm.  She 
looked  up  at  him  quickly,  with  a little  breath.  “ It  is 
most  beautiful,  what  you  have  said,”  she  exclaimed  in 
a low  tone.  “ And  it  sounds  almost  true.” 

“ It  is  true.  It  meets  every  point  of  life.  Nothing 
else  does.” 
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She  shifted  her  position  and  looked  away  again  into 
the  fire.  At  last  she  said  slowly,  so  slowly  that  she 
seemed  to  be  feeling  her  way  into  a wholly  new  world 
of  thought,  “ And  it  is  possible,  you  say,  without  to 
sacrifice  the  freedom  of  the  spirit,  without  to  lose  the 
free  Ego  ? But  — ” 

“ But  what  ? ” he  said  very  gently.  He  did  not  know 
quite  what  she  was  saying.  He  was  thinking  that  he 
cared  little  that  she  should  puzzle  out  the  reason  of 
what  he  had  told  her.  He  would  have  liked  to  throw 
it  all  aside,  to  take  her  hands  and  kiss  them  and  look 
deep  into  the  eyes  that  she  kept  on  the  fire,  and  say, 
“ What  does  it  matter,  after  all  ? If  you  would  let  me 
love  you.  If  you  — ” 

She  made  him  realize  himself  with  her  long  breath. 
“Was  it  always  the  church  with  your  mother?”  she 
hesitated.  “ And  did  she  go  often  to  what  they  call 
‘ pray-meetings,’  where  each  person  tells  aloud  about 
inmost  things  ? And  was  it  really  so  much  to  her  that 
the  quite  comfortable  Chinese  and  the  savages  should 
make  themselves  uncomfortable  to  hear  of  hell  and 
the  — the  other  things  ? And  did  she  keep  Sunday  all 
still  and  stupid  without  music  or  any  other  joyous 
thing?  Forgive  that  I ask  of  one  who  was  so  dear!  ” 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “ she  did,  and  got  endless  comfort 
out  of  it.  Her  whole  thought  was  centred  in  the  white 
meeting-house,  and  her  time  was  counted  just  by  Sun- 
day and  prayer-meeting.  That  was  her  life,  just  as 
your  life  has  expressed  itself  in  art  and  music.  Her 
minister  was  a fountain  of  refreshment  to  her.” 

“ Ach,  that  I do  not  succeed  to  see,  a pagan  like 
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me,”  she  cried  with  sudden  bitterness,  rising  quickly 
and  going  to  the  window.  “ To  me  it  is  not  free  ! It  is 
not  free ! ” 

He  threw  down  his  pipe  and  followed  her  to  the 
little  window.  The  shadows  of  the  pines  fell  longer 
over  the  snow.  Down  in  the  west,  the  sky  was  red- 
dening. 

“You  are  no  more  a pagan  than  I am,”  he  said 
gently.  “We  are  both  looking  for  the  same  road.” 

Outside  the  chickadees  were  eating  the  crumbs  of 
the  sandwiches.  The  icy  willows  and  alders  by  the 
brook  gleamed  palely  silver  in  the  late  sunshine. 
Across  the  brook  the  unbroken  wood-road  wound  off 
towards  the  sunset. 

She  leaned  her  head  against  the  window.  “ All  day 
until  now,  I have  been  just  woman  — with  no  askings, 
and  things  that  my  mind  scorns.  But  now  — now — ” 

“ Now  you  are  still  just  the  woman,”  he  said  in  a 
low  voice  that  trembled  a bit.  “ And  you  will  see  how 
sure  I am  that  you  are  — just  the  woman  — when  — 
when  even  now  — after  my  dull  little  story,  — quite 
hopelessly  and  wildly  — just  because  I must,  I tell 
you  that  I — ” 

With  a little  laugh  that  was  frightened,  she  turned 
quickly  to  him.  “ Ach,  but  it  is  not  a dull  story,”  she 
said  breathlessly.  “ It  is  a most  brave  story.  To  your 
mother  my  heart  bows  down.  But  my  mind  cannot 
follow.  And  the  story  — it  has  measured  — Ach,  I 
cannot  find  the  words  to  say  my  thought.”  She  stopped 
with  a little  breath  that  was  almost  a sob.  “ I will  tell 
you  how  it  seems  to  me.  It  is  this  way  — your  life  — 
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like  the  wood-road  that  goes  there  away  over  the  snow 
— quite  straight  ahead  and  all  smooth  and  to  open 
places.  But  my  life,  it  has  not  been  so.  Fraulein 
Hiidwig  and  I,  all  over  we  have  wandered  in  our 
living,  but  ever  we  have  been  like  birds,  free  — free. 
You  see,”  she  finished,  with  a half  laugh  that  had  in 
it  no  joy,  “ it  is  the  church  and  the  minister  and  the 
hymns  — on  which  I am  not  yet  used.  And  it  is 
terrible  to  me  — what  is  not  free  ! ” 

Alston  had  been  watching  the  chickadees,  without 
seeing  them.  He,  too,  drew  in  a quick  breath.  “ Some- 
thing or  somebody  has  made  you  a very  good  woman,” 
he  said  quietly.  And  then  again  out  of  the  silence,  in 
which  the  crackling  of  the  logs  was  the  only  speech, 
he  added,  “ And  now  we  must  go,  I suppose.  I ’ll  put 
out  the  fire.” 

“Must  we?  So  soon  is  it  finished?” 

“ I ’m  afraid  yes.  The  sun  is  getting  low.  You  ’ll  be 
cold.” 

But  she  still  stood  by  the  window  while  he  poked 
the  embers  apart  and  poured  water  on  them,  until  the 
little  cabin  was  gray  and  cold.  Then,  still  in  quiet, 
she  fell  to  tidying  up,  smoothing  the  cushions,  sweep- 
ing the  hearth,  and  putting  back  the  chairs. 

“ The  green  on  the  table  I leave  for  the  next  guest 
in  your  little  house  of  dreams,”  she  said. 

“ It  will  be  you  or  no  one,”  he  answered  as  he  held 
her  coat  for  her. 

Presently  they  went  out  and  he  put  the  key  in  the 
door.  The  chickadees  fluttered  up  from  the  snow.  The 
key  turned  in  the  lock. 
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“ It ’s  worth  a whole  life,  such  a day,’’  Alston  said 
as  he  bent  to  strap  her  snowshoes.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  he  fumbled  a little  over  the  straps. 

“ Always  we  have  it  to  remember,”  she  said. 

For  a moment  he  caught  her  hand  and  held  it 
against  his  cheek.  Then  on  he  sped,  with  her  follow- 
ing. The  moon  hung  white  above  the  pines.  Once  a 
rabbit  crossed  their  track.  A squirrel  and  his  little 
shadow  scudded  from  birch  to  oak.  The  laurels  sifted 
snow  over  her  flying  skirts.  Then  the  woods  ended. 
There  was  the  dip  of  the  fields  to  the  white  roofs  and 
lights  of  Studley,  with  the  moon  over  the  travelers’ 
shoulders,  and  their  shadows  flying  before  them  over 
the  snow. 


CHAPTER  XX 


A FOG 

Two  airy  white  spires,  and  a conglomerate  of  roofs 
against  a sunny  sky,  met  Margot’s  eyes  from  her 
windows  that  first  afternoon  in  New  York.  For  the 
week  in  which  she  was  to  be  introduced  to  the  respons- 
ibilities of  her  fortune,  her  lawyer  and  guardian,  Mr. 
Jarvis,  in  the  absence  of  his  own  family  in  Europe, 
had  established  her  most  circumspectly  in  the  exclus- 
ive boarding-establishment  of  Madame  Perpignan, 
formerly  governess  to  the  little  Jarvises.  The  morn- 
ings Margot  was  to  spend  in  the  most  private  of  the 
private  offices  of  Jarvis  and  Nettleton,  to  be  taken 
thither  in  the  plum-colored  limousine  of  the  head  of 
the  firm,  by  that  distinguished  gentleman  himself,  and 
escorted  thence  at  noon  by  the  other  partner,  a portly 
clubman  and  bachelor,  who  knew  German  Baths  and 
had  a smattering  of  Heine’s  lyrics.  After  these  cere- 
monious and  bewildering  mornings  Margot  was  to  have 
the  afternoons  to  herself.  Mr.  Jarvis  had  already  made 
suggestions  for  sight-seeing,  and  placed  the  brougham 
at  her  disposal,  and  Mr.  Nettleton  had  hinted  Sherry’s 
and  the  Cafe  Martin  and  the  opera.  However,  Mar- 
got had  held  out  no  encouragement  to  Mr.  Nettleton’s 
somewhat  paternal  gallantry,  and  had  declined  the 
sight-seeing.  Indeed,  if  she  had  been  a dethroned 
queen  about  the  business  of  restoring  herself  to  the 
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throne,  her  manner  would  have  been  no  more  grace- 
fully aloof,  and  the  two  lawyers  would  have  taken  her 
no  more  seriously  and  respectfully. 

And  Margot  was  taking  herself  seriously,  although 
in  her  dressing-room  Medore,  the  little  French  maid 
from  Kiverby,  had  hung  up  the  gayest  gowns  and  laid 
out  all  the  glittering  silver.  After  Mddore  had  gone 
forth  with  Alys,  a maid  of  Madame  Perpignan’s, 
to  gaze  upon  the  shop-windows,  Margot  pretended 
to  herself  that  she  was  going  to  write  letters.  She 
was  at  least  at  the  writing-table,  but  she  had  not 
begun.  Instead,  she  was  sitting,  chin  propped  in 
hand,  looking  out  at  the  afternoon  sun  on  the  white 
spires.  They  gave  her  a feeling  of  being  in  Koln, 
which  was  instantly  dissipated  by  the  conglomerate 
of  roofs.  Deep  in  her  heart  she  was  wishing  herself 
in  Koln  or  some  other  place  that  was  fatherland.  On 
the  table,  by  the  photograph  of  her  mother,  stood  a 
glass  of  faded  snowdrops.  Helm’s  Browning  lay 
among  the  paper  and  other  writing-materials.  From 
below  came  the  roar  of  the  Avenue,  and  the  clang  of 
the  Madison  Avenue  cars,  only  half  a block  away. 
Her  cheeks  were  pale  and  her  eyes  heavy.  She  drew 
the  paper  towards  her  and  took  up  the  pen,  but  she 
did  not  write.  How  could  she  write  unless  she  put 
down  the  thought  that  kept  spinning  up  and  then 
unwinding  itself  in  her  brain?  “It  was  there — in 
my  reach  — the  real  thing  in  life.  My  heart  knew  it. 
Love ! Love ! And  I wanted  it ! Ach,  Gott,  how 
sweet ! And  then  I turned  from  him  — the  old  I — 
the  Ubermensch.  I could  not  stand  what  seemed  the 
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littleness  that  he  made  so  big.  I hurt  him  — my 
friend.  I changed,  and  he  saw  it.  It  was  the  end  — 
the  moment  will  not  ever  come  again.  Ach,  if  I had 
not  so  far  gone.  If  only  from  him  I had  not  so  much 
asked.  It  will  never  come  to  him  again,  the  as  before 
feeling.” 

The  sun  had  faded  from  the  spires.  The  top  win- 
dows in  the  sky-scrapers  facing  west  had  lost  their 
shine.  She  dropped  her  head  on  her  arms,  folded  on 
the  table.  “ My  moment  I have  lost,”  she  kept  repeat- 
ing to  herself,  seeing  the  wood-road  through  the 
snowy  forest  towards  the  bright  western  sky. 

A knock  at  the  door  and  her  own  voice  in  answer 
stirred  her  to  realities.  It  was  a maid  with  a box  of 
flowers  and  the  word  that  the  messenger  was  below, 
awaiting  an  answer.  Margot  turned  on  the  light, 
nevertheless,  slowly,  and  went  without  haste  into  the 
dressing-room  for  the  scissors  to  cut  the  cord.  She 
knew  quite  well  whose  flowers  they  were.  In  the  box 
were  forget-me-nots,  dozens  of  them,  as  blue  as  if  a 
Tyrolese  pasture  were  abloom,  and  in  the  bloom  lay 
a little  card  on  which  she  read,  “ These  Messengers 
of  Home  beg  that  you  will  give  me  To-night,  at 
‘Das  Rheingold.’  I will  take  no  denying.  Land- 

SCHAD.” 

She  stood  at  the  table,  thinking.  The  spires  had 
vanished.  Lights  flashed  white  in  the  buildings.  Five 
o’clock  struck  somewhere,  vibrant  above  the  city’s 
voice.  And  then  suddenly  she  was  bitterly  homesick 
for  things  as  they  had  always  been,  and  as  bitterly 
resentful  of  the  new  things  that  meant  pain, 
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“I  await  you,”  she  wrote  hastily,  on  one  of  her 
heavily  monogrammed  little  sheets,  and  gave  the  note 
to  the  maid. 

When  Medore  came  buoyantly  home,  her  brain 
awhirl  with  what  she  had  seen  on  the  Avenue,  she 
found  mademoiselle  in  her  bath,  and  her  jewel-boxes 
open  on  her  dressing-table.  Presently  she  emerged, 
her  hair  in  wet  rings,  her  cheeks  flushed,  a warm, 
moist  fragrance  of  violets  following  her. 

“ You  will  order  my  supper  up  here,  Medore,”  she 
said,  “ and  then  you  will  dress  me  very  fine,  in  my 
loveliest  gown.  And  you  will  give  my  compliments  to 
Madame  Perpignan  and  say  to  her  that  I go  to  the 
opera  to-night  with  Herr  Professor  Emil  Landschad, 
of  Winthrop  College,  in  whose  class  I am.  You 
understand?  ” 

“ Ah,  oui,  mademoiselle.  What  honor ! It  is  not 
every  one  that  can  go  to  the  opera  with  a professor  of 
the  college ! I will  tell  madame  at  once.” 

And  when  Medore  returned  from  a coquettish  con- 
ference with  the  head-waiter,  and  from  a ceremonious 
parley  with  the  imposing  Madame  Perpignan,  Margot 
was  filling  vases  and  glasses  with  her  blue  flowers. 

“ Tiens  ! But  you  are  lovely,  mademoiselle,”  Medore 
exclaimed.  “I  have  never  seen  you  so  becoming. 
Your  eyes  shine  and  your  cheeks  are  like  rose.  I have 
seen  once  in  a play  in  Saint- Hyacinthe  — a real 
theatre-play  that  was  forbidden  by  the  cur4,  although 
I have  not  seen  why  — a lady  who  has  much  resembled 
you.  I have  cried  much.  Her  name  was  Camille, 
like  the  flower,  and  she  was  dying  of  parting  from  her 
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lover.  Ah,  mon  Dieu,  it  was  sad.  Which  gown  shall 
it  be,  mademoiselle  ? ” 

“You  may  choose,  Medore,”  she  said  absently. 

So  while  Margot  pretended  to  eat  her  salad,  and 
drink  her  black  coffee,  Medore  laid  out  the  gown  of  her 
choice,  and  the  j e wels  and  opera- wrap  an  d carriage-shoes. 

From  hooking  Margot’s  dress,  she  looked  around 
smilingly  at  the  reflection  in  the  long  mirror.  “ I feel 
myself  now  to  be  part  of  a play,  I am  so  excited,”  she 
said,  with  a sigh  of  ecstasy.  “ You  are  much  lovelier 
than  the  one  who  was  dying.  You  have  much  more 
the  air  of  a princess  and  you  are  so  dazzling.  It  is  the 
honor,  n’est-ce-pas,  that  Monsieur  le  Professeur  is 
making  you  ? There  are  no  other  young  ladies  in  the 
college  who  have  such  honor.” 

At  last  she  was  ready.  The  blue  flowers  were  pinned 
in  her  soft  little  bodice,  aquamarines  gleamed  on  her 
neck,  and  the  long,  clinging,  silver-shot  white  drap- 
eries fell  to  her  white  slippered  feet. 

“ Mon  Dieu,  mademoiselle  ! You  are  beautiful  like 
a miraculous  virgin,”  Medore  cried,  following  with 
cloak  and  carriage-shoes. 

Landschad  was  standing,  turning  over  the  pages 
of  a “ Figaro  Illustre  ” on  the  centre-table.  At  the 
bend  of  the  stairs  she  saw  him,  and  was  instantly  and 
intensely  aware  of  his  well-built  height,  and  of  the 
white  slenderness  of  his  artist  hand.  He  did  not  hear 
her  coming.  All  the  way  down  the  long  flight  she 
could  see  him,  the  cold,  clear-cut  lines  of  his  profile 
against  the  glow  of  the  lamp.  She  was  almost  in  the 
doorway  before  he  turned  and  saw  her. 
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“ Ach,  at  last ! ” he  cried  softly,  flashing  a look 
over  her,  and  then  bending  low  to  kiss  her  hand. 
“ This  is  living  — that  you  go  with  me  to-night ! ” 
He  held  her  hand  a moment  after  the  kiss,  his  eyes  on 
the  blue  flowers  in  her  bosom. 

“ It  is  the  dear  forget-me-nots  that  have  brought 
me,”  she  said.  “They  have  made  me  to  see  the  fields 
at  home.  I could  almost  hear  the  bees  and  smell  the 
clover,  and  I — I had  to  come  ! ” 

“ It  is  true  ! You  had  to  come  ! ” he  repeated,  tak- 
ing her  cloak  from  Medore  and  folding  it  round  her. 
“It  was  meant  that  we  shall  be  together  to-night. 
But  I care  not  what  has  brought  you.  It  is  only  that 
you  have  come.”  And  he  led  her  down  the  steps  to 
the  carriage.  When  he  had  shut  the  door,  he  turned 
to  her  with  a joyous  laugh.  “ We  go  to  a play,”  he 
said  rapidly.  “ Let  us  make  a play  of  our  own  to-night 
that  will  yet  be  the  reality.  Forget  that  dull  college 
— that  I am  your  professor,  and  that  you  are  my 
pupil.  Let  us  be  just  a man  and  a woman  to-night.  Be 
as  you  were  when  first  you  came  to  give  to  me  this 
forever  unrest.” 

“ I will  do  anything,  whatever  you  say,  if  you  will 
give  back  to  me  the  — the  old  — ach,  I do  not  know 
what  feeling ! ” 

“ I will,”  he  said  eagerly.  “ I will  if  you  will  let 
yourself  go!  I will  show  you  what  is  the  reality.  But 
one  thing  is  the  reality.  You  will  believe  ? ” 

“ I do  not  know ! I do  not  know ! ” she  murmured. 
“ I do  not  know  even  that  I can  myself  trust  to  know 
the  reality.” 
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“ Of  course  you  cannot ! Because  you  have  been 
trying  to  be  what  is  not  yourself.  Now,  before  it  is 
too  late,  I have  j^ou  for  my  chance  to  make  you  once 
more  your  joyous  self.  And  I will  — if  you  do  not 
resist.”  His  appealing  eyes  made  her  eyes  fall. 

“ Ach,  I do  not  care ! I shall  not  resist ! ” 

Again  he  caught  her  hand  and  put  it  to  his  lips. 
“ This  is  to  me  the  great  Inevitable,  that  we  are  to- 
gether, you  and  I,”  he  said. 

It  was  that  hand  that  Alston  had  held  against  his 
cheek.  She  drew  it  away.  And  then  the  carriage 
stopped  in  the  flare  of  the  opera,  and  presently  she 
was  in  the  little  loge,  and  Landschad  was  watching 
the  glasses  turned  towards  her  fairness.  The  orchestra 
were  tuning,  dropping  melodious  hints  of  the  overture. 

Landschad  leaned  forward  to  give  her  a libretto, 
looking  deeply  into  her  eyes.  “Already  it  is  coming 
back  to  you  — the  old  feeling.  I can  see  it  in  your 
lips.  ‘ Dead  are  all  the  gods ! Only  shall  we  let  live 
the  Ubermensch ! ’ Ah,  hear  that  ’cello.  It  is  the 
Rhine  motif  that  he  plays,  nicht  wahr  ? ” 

The  deep,  low  notes,  Landschad’s  eyes,  his  white, 
nervous  hands  rolling  and  unrolling  the  libretto  — all 
drove  the  blood  flying  to  her  cheeks. 

“ I shall  hear  no  music  but  to  know  that  for  to-night 
I may  think  of  you.  I shall  fill  my  heart  with  the 
thought  of  you,”  he  whispered. 

The  overture  began.  The  great  curtain  swayed  a 
little  in  the  wind  from  behind  the  scenes.  In  the  un- 
dulations of  the  music  there  was  the  voice  of  the  Rhine, 
the  calm  of  its  depths,  the  swifter  flowing  of  its  sur- 
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face  current.  As  the  familiar  theme  came  back,  an  ex- 
quisite sense  of  the  beauty  of  things  overwhelmed  her : 
the  harmonies,  the  fragrances,  the  shimmer  of  colors, 
the  physical  perfectness  of  the  man  behind  her,  the 
realization  that  he  was  aware  of  her  loveliness,  of  her 
white  shoulder,  of  the  little  curls  the  mirror  had  told 
her  should  not  be  hidden  in  the  coil  of  braids.  So 
vivid  was  her  awareness  of  his  gaze  that  she  put  up 
her  hand  to  the  little  curls.  He  had  been  seeing  them, 
and  at  her  touch  he  smiled.  She  had,  then,  felt  his 
eyes.  She  glanced  down  at  the  shimmering  white  of 
her  gown,  at  the  delicate  tips  of  her  slippers.  She  felt 
the  soft  clinging  of  her  muslins  and  silks,  the  luxurious 
sense  of  their  richness  and  of  her  own  beauty  that 
they  clothed.  The  violins  gave  a wild,  thrillingly 
sweet  cry,  and  into  Margot’s  heart  rushed  the  old 
sweet  sense  of  power,  of  the  glory  of  beauty,  of  daring 
and  not  caring.  The  curtain  went  up. 

Suddenly  she  felt  Landschad’s  breath  on  her  shoul- 
der. ‘‘It  is  to  me  as  if  a thousand  times  we  have  be- 
fore heard  this  together,”  he  was  murmuring.  “All 
what  is  beautiful  is  like  an  old,  familiar  speech  that 
you  and  I have  long  had  together.  And  always  — 
would  it  be  so,  if  — ” he  stopped  and  flushed  crimson 
under  his  fairness. 

“ An  old,  familiar  speech  that  you  and  I have  had 
together  ? ” she  repeated,  smiling  at  him  a little  dream- 
ily under  her  lids.  To  herself,  she  was  saying,  “ He 
loves  me  wildly.  It  is  like  wine,  his  eyes  and  his 
speech.  It  would  be  a joy  to  love  him.” 

And  as  the  dwarf  and  the  maidens  chanted  of  the 
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treasure,  he  looked  at  the  filmy  bertha,  the  white  neck, 
and  the  soft,  round  chin,  and  heard  his  heart  throb- 
bing into  his  ears.  “We  belong  together!  It  is  at 
last  my  moment  that  has  come  to  me  I ” 

And  then  the  voice  of  the  river  was  hushed,  and  she 
turned  to  him. 

“ I should  like  just  to  go  with  the  river,”  she  said, 
with  a little  sigh. 

“ If  I may  always  think  of  you  — if  it  is  not  too 
late  — then  we  both  — we  both  can  go  with  the  river,” 
he  murmured. 

She  drew  back  quickly.  “ Ach,  no  ! No  more  have  I 
that  elemental  joy,  like  the  Rhine  maidens.  It  is  gone.” 

“ You  are  full  of  elemental  joy.  It  is  that  in  you 
that  has  — has  so  intoxicated  me,”  he  said,  looking 
daringly  into  her  eyes.  “ And  it  is  a god’s  or  a hero’s 
love  that  you  should  have  to  guard  the  treasure.  Ach ! 
a man  could  grow  a god  if  you  would  let  him,”  he  fin- 
ished with  a long  breath,  his  nervous  fingers  still  roll- 
ing and  unrolling  the  libretto. 

As  he  spoke,  through  a break  in  the  mountains, 
Walhalla  gleamed  among  the  clouds,  and  to  the 
flicker  and  wavering  of  the  fire-music,  Wotan  and 
Fricka  awoke. 

“ It  is  only  love  that  will  give  back  to  you  the  ele- 
mental joy,”  he  was  whispering  on,  his  eyes  on  her 
lips.  “ That  day  when  you  have  so  wept  — and  when 
I longed  so  to — to  put  just  my  hand  on  your  hair  — 
that  day  I have  told  you  that  your  kingdom  is  love. 
And  it  is  so ! Ach,  it  is  so  ! Why  will  you  not  believe  ? ” 

And  somehow,  as  he  leaned  and  whispered,  and 
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Loge  sang  that  he  has  searched  the  world  and  found 
naught  stronger  than  Liebe,  Liebe,  — somehow  she 
lifted  her  eyes  for  a swift  moment  to  Landschad’s. 

“ I do  believe,”  her  tremulous  lips  framed. 

There  was  a long  silence  filled  with  music.  She 
could  hear  his  quick  breathing,  and  her  own  breath 
came  fast  as  she  thought  of  his  glance  and  feared  to 
meet  it.  Now  and  then  she  settled  the  blue  flowers  in 
her  bosom.  Once  she  pushed  a loosened  comb  into  her 
braids.  Her  cheeks  burned.  At  the  end,  after  the 
haunting  melody,  when  Wotan  and  Fricka  led  the 
gods  across  the  rainbow  bridge  into  Walhalla,  and 
Loge  sang  that  the  treasure  “ shall  gleam  no  more  for 
the  maids,”  she  drew  a deep  breath. 

“ It  is  too  sad  — that  I cannot  endure ! ” she  said, 
“ — that  the  treasure  shall  gleam  no  more  for  the 
maids.” 

“ But  if  they  had  kept  the  treasure,”  he  murmured, 
as  he  held  open  the  soft  white  depths  of  her  coat. 
“ If  they  had  kept  it  as  you  will  keep  your  joy  and 
your  freedom.” 

In  the  carriage  she  was  silent  and  leaned  back  in 
her  corner,  her  face,  grown  white,  flashing  in  and  out 
of  passing  light  and  shadow. 

“Now,  will  you  not  say,  perhaps,”  he  began  pre- 
sently, — “ will  you  not  say  that  I may  think  of  you 
— that  never  will  it  be  too  late?”  He  had  caught  the 
flowers  that  had  fallen. 

Again  she  gave  a little  sigh.  “ Perhaps,  it  is  not 
too  late,  but  — but  think  not  too  much  of  me  — not 
yet  — so  soon,”  she  said. 
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In  the  vestibule,  before  he  rang,  he  held  out  his 
hand.  “ And  again  you  will  go  with  me  ? ” he  pleaded. 
“ You  will  make  this  not  a last  time  ? ” 

She  gave  him  a swift  glance.  He  looked  his  best, 
tall,  pale,  and  yet  on  fire,  as  he  bent  to  her  with  bared 
head. 

“ I may  think  of  thee  a little?”  he  repeated.  “I 
will  not  be  too  daring.”  And  he  lifted  her  hand  again 
to  kiss  it. 

She  drew  it  quickly  away.  “ Ach,  not  yet ! I have 
said  more  than  is  true.  I do  not  know  myself,”  she 
faltered.  “ You  will  be  merciful.  I must  see  to-nmht 

O 

— in  the  daylight.” 


CHAPTER  XXI 


CLEARING 

Alston  put  down  his  paper  and  went  to  the  door. 
Sandy  was  crying  to  come  in.  “ You  ’re  a good  dog ! ” 
his  master  said.  “ I was  missing  you.  It ’s  a lonely  old 
house  to-night,  my  boy.” 

And  the  two  friends  went  back  to  the  sitting-room, 
Alston  to  his  chair  by  the  lamp  and  Sandy  to  the  rug 
at  his  feet.  The  clock  in  the  hall  ticked  aloud.  Now 
and  then,  when  Alston  rattled  his  paper,  Sandy  rapped 
the  floor  softly  with  his  tail.  And  now  and  then  his 
master  reached  down  and  patted  his  head. 

The  room  where  they  sat  was  pleasant  enough  in  the 
daytime,  when  the  sun  fell  in  through  the  old  lace 
curtains  at  the  deep  south  windows,  and  cheered  into 
a less  melancholy  formality  the  ancient  mahogany,  and 
the  steel  engravings  of  Washington  and  his  cabinet, 
and  the  Rock  of  Ages.  But  at  night,  when  the  room 
was  just  a little  oasis  of  lamplight  in  the  surrounding 
darkness,  it  was  not  so  very  cheerful,  especially  when 
Mrs.  Jessup,  the  housekeeper,  was  out,  and  not  knit- 
ting in  the  kitchen  in  a rocking-chair  that  creaked. 
Just  any  kind  of  good  woman  in  a house  keeps  it  from 
being  utterly  lonely. 

Presently,  Alston  again  laid  down  his  paper,  and 
stared  a long  time  at  the  lamp  — so  long  that  he 
could  n’t,  at  first,  see  Sandy’s  eyes  clearly  when  he  put 
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his  paws  on  his  master’s  knees  and  looked  up  into  his 
face. 

“ Old  boy,  I can’t  explain  it  to  you,”  he  said.  “ I 
know  I ’m  poor  company,  but  I can’t  do  any  better. 
You  see,  you ’ve  never  found  me  in  this  kind  of  trouble 
before.  Other  times  you  were  troubled,  too,  and  you 
knew  how  it  felt.  But  I ’m  all  by  myself  in  this  trouble, 
Sandyman  I ” Sandy  shifted  his  paws  and  blinked. 
“ But,  after  all,”  Alston  mused  on,  “ it ’s  my  own  fault. 
That ’s  what  makes  it  hurt  so.  If  it  were  only  some 
one  else’s  fault.  I went  into  it  like  a college  boy,  just 
as  if  I had  a chance  — I,  with  my  narrow  life  and  my 
little  pleasures,  reaching  up  to  her,  so  royally  lovely  a 
thing.  But  she  seemed  to  like  me,  to  want  me  for  her 
friend,  poor  lonely  princess.  And  I went  deeper  and 
deeper  into  it,  and  then  I went  too  far  — showed  her 
my  holy  of  holies — almost  told  her  — what  you  and 
I know  quite  well  — that  I love  her.  It  was  the  wrong 
time,  perhaps,  but  I had  to  let  her  see  that  nothing 
made  any  difference  to  me,  that  I was  not  afraid.  And 
then  she  turned  from  me  — not  she,  but  the  part  of 
herself  that  she  thinks  is  herself.  That ’s  what ’s  the 
matter,  Sandy,  my  boy.”  Again  he  stared  hard  at  the 
lamp.  “ That ’s  just  what ’s  the  matter,”  he  repeated. 
And  then  again,  after  a long  time,  “ It  was  not  she 
that  turned  from  me.  It  was  the  unreal  Margot.  But, 
anyhow,  we  haven’t  changed  a bit,  of  course.  We  ’re 
her  friends,  just  the  same.  On  guard,  Sandy!  We  are 
not  the  kind  that  change,  you  and  I.” 

The  old  clock  struck  ten.  Alston  got  up  and  care- 
fully knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  into  the  ash- 
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receiver.  Mrs.  Jessup  liad  her  theories.  Then  he 
turned  down  the  gas,  and  he  and  Sandy  went  upstairs. 
In  a moment  a beam  of  light  fell  down  into  the  bed 
where  the  precocious  snowdrops  had  already  bloomed, 
and  other  less  daring  bulbs  were  waiting  for  spring. 

And  at  this  very  moment  Margot  was  shimmering 
in  her  white-and-silver,  and  listening  to  Landschad’s 
love-making ! Alston  had  wondered  a dozen  times  that 
night  how  she  was  getting  on  in  the  great  city,  and  a 
deeper  discouragement  had  fallen  on  him  when  he  had 
realized  what  had  taken  her  there  — the  initiation  into 
the  management  of  her  fortune.  That  fortune  in  itself 
seemed  barrier  enough,  now  that  things  were  altered. 
Before,  in  the  wonder  and  joy  of  their  friendship,  it 
had  quite  escaped  him ; other  things  had  seemed  so 
much  bigger.  But  in  none  of  his  imaginings  had  it 
ever  occurred  to  him  to  picture  her  in  New  York  with 
an  avowed  lover  at  her  side.  J ust  as  little  did  it  occur 
to  him  to  picture  her  mood  when,  after  she  had  got 
home  and  Medore  had  gone  to  bed,  she  sat  by  the  win- 
dow in  her  unlighted  room,  and  looked  out  at  the  cold 
stars  that  glimmered  through  the  city’s  night-glow. 

Home ! To  go  home ! To  catch  again  at  the  thread 
of  the  old  life ! Over  and  over  again  that  was  what 
her  heart  cried.  It  was  as  part  of  the  old,  free  life  that 
Landschad  had  counted,  rather  than  as  a lover,  and 
yet  as  a lover  he  had  counted,  too.  He  had  stirred 
her.  Again  and  again,  there  in  the  dark,  she  flushed, 
as  she  felt,  in  swift,  hot  flashes  of  remembrance,  his 
passionate  eyes,  and  heard  his  thrilling  intonations, 
all  that  he  had  not  said.  But  the  point  was  that  he 
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had  so  vividly  aroused  her  old  self.  The  temptation 
was  great  to  let  him  see  how  far  he  could  restore  her 
freedom  and  her  serenity.  When  she  heard  again  in 
memory  his  whispered  “And  I may  think  of  thee  a 
little  ? ” it  seemed  to  her  that  there  was  no  longer  a 
choice  open  to  her,  that  she  must  throw  herself  into 
his  passion  as  she  would  cast  herself  into  the  swirling 
river.  Then,  in  another  unexpected  flash,  she  remem- 
bered the  firelit  cabin,  Alston’s  grave  eyes  as  he  told 
his  story,  the  white  road  winding  off  through  the  snowy 
woods,  and  heard  Alston  saying,  “ Something  or  some- 
body has  made  you  a very  good  woman.” 

With  a sudden  resolve  she  turned  on  the  light  and 
looked  up  the  steamer-sailings  in  the  evening  papers. 
This  was  Wednesday  night  — or  Thursday  morning. 
There  was  a good  boat  Saturday,  a very  good  boat. 
To-morrow  she  would  tell  Mr.  Jarvis  to  book  her,  she 
would  write  Emily  to  have  her  things  packed,  and  so 
on,  and  so  on.  In  the  summer,  she  would  have  Emily 
and  Lucy  and  Dorothea  come  to  her  for  a visit.  She 
would  — she  stopped.  Quite  unexpectedly,  the  young 
face  of  her  mother  smiled  in  her  inner  vision.  Could 
she  disown  the  newborn  self  on  which  her  mother  was 
smiling  ? Could  she  leave  the  friends  her  mother  had 
given  her  ? Could  she  quite  put  away  the  self  that  they 
loved?  Deep,  deep  in  her  consciousness  she  realized 
that  there  was  something  infinitely  changed  within  her, 
that  she  could  not  so  flee  from  herself.  A premonition 
of  dawn  had  come  to  her  spirit.  Even  in  the  twilight 
of  the  premonition  she  whispered  to  herself  that  she 
could  not  go,  and  then  in  a swift  understanding,  so 
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keen  that  it  cut  down  all  doubts,  she  saw  Alston’s 
cabin  in  the  springtime,  with  the  unfettered  brook  and 
the  budding  trees. 

So  Margot  pondered  between  midnight  and  the 
earliest  street-noises.  Just  about  the  time  that,  up  in 
Somerset,  the  first  cock  was  crowing  and  Alston  was 
dropping  into  his  slow-coming  sleep,  she  watched  the 
faint  nebula  in  her  soul  shape  itself  into  a star.  As  she 
sat  with  her  bent  head  on  her  arms  crossed  on  the  table, 
she  felt  Helm’s  Browning  beneath  her  hand.  For  a 
minute  she  fumbled  it,  then  realized  it  gladly.  It  stood 
for  the  certainties  for  which  stood  Helm,  her  friend. 
She  got  her  little  English  dictionary  out  of  her  trunk. 
In  the  University,  Browning  had  been  her  hardest 
English,  with  his  queer  ellipses  and  strange  words. 
The  studious  habit  at  once  quieted  her.  She  dashed 
cold  water  over  her  eyes,  and,  opening  the  little  book, 
spread  it  under  the  light.  Four  o’clock  rang  clear  in 
the  stillness.  A far-off  motor-horn  sounded  like  a call 
to  the  hounds  on  an  early  hillside.  Then,  farther  still, 
a steamer  down  the  bay  blew  a vast,  deep  note. 

She  had  opened  to  “A  Death  in  the  Desert.”  In- 
stantly, to  her  excited  fancy,  she  was  part  of  the  scene 
laid  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  poem,  one  of  the  watch- 
ers at  the  side  of  the  dying  Apostle  in  the  cave  looking 
out  on  the  glare  of  the  desert.  She  could  hear  the 
call  of  the  Bactrian  convert,  on  watch  at  the  mouth  of 
the  grotto ; the  call  like  the  cry  of  some  wild  desert 
bird,  to  signal  to  those  within  that  they  were  safe. 
With  Xanthus  and  Valens  and  Pamphylax  and  the 
Boy,  she  watched  the  faint  signs  of  life  in  the  old  man’s 
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face ; then  saw  the  Boy  reaching  for  the  plate  of  gra- 
ven lead,  heard  him  read  in  exultant  tones,  “I  am  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life!”  beheld  life  flash  again 
into  the  old  man’s  eyes  as  he  slowly  drew  himself  up 
and  looked  at  those  around  him.  Every  one  of  her 
tired,  agitated  pulses  throbbed  with  the  dramatic 
power  of  the  picture ; and  almost  as  breathless  as  the 
watchers,  she  sat  in  spirit  at  John’s  side,  waiting  an- 
other message  before  he  went.  And  soon  it  came,  that 
message  for  “unborn  people  in  strange  lands,”  for 
us  moderns  in  these  days  of  waning  faith.  She  read 
slowly,  often  going  back  and  over  the  lines  again  and 
again,  sometimes  running  her  finger  down  the  pages 
of  her  dictionary.  But  the  meaning  grew,  argument 
meeting  argument,  truth  evolving  from  truth,  in  the 
languid  utterance  of  the  old  Apostle  whom  Jesus  had 
loved,  all  based  upon  the  splendid  promise  that  de- 
clares life  to  be  “just  our  chance  o’  the  prize  of  learn- 
ing love.”  Well  as  she  knew  the  lines,  she  paused 
long  over  them  again,  before  she  read  on  to  the  thought 
of  the 

“double  way  wherein  we  are  led, 

How  the  soul  learns  diversely  from  the  flesh.” 

How  clearly  that  pointed  to  her  own  experience! 
Heretofore  she  had  learned  only  in  the  flesh.  When 
Denny  died,  the  shock  had  quickened  her  spirit  into 
learning.  And  since  then  it  had  been  this  learning  of 
the  spirit  that  had  been  as  the  birth  of  a new  self 
within  her.  So  she  read  on,  through  John’s  teaching 
of  the  instantaneous  response  of  the  flesh,  but  of  the 
slow,  progressive  proof  after  proof  that  gives  truth 
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to  the  soul.  In  the  picture  of  the  babe  born  inside  a 
grot,  who  knew  not  the  sun,  she  found  again  herself, 
to  whom  the  Apostle  says,  — 

“ I think  I could  explain  to  such  a child 
There  was  more  glow  outside  than  gleams  he  caught.” 

Quite  simply,  and  almost  unconsciously,  she  followed 
on  to  the  disproofs  that  we  create  God  ourselves  out 
of  our  own  concepts  of  power  and  love,  to  the  proofs 
that 


“ Since  all  things  suffer  change  save  God,  the  truth, 

Man  apprehends  Him  newly  at  each  stage.” 

There  she  stopped  suddenly  and  thrust  the  book 
from  her.  In  what  she  was  meeting,  with  so  wide  a 
welcome  of  the  spirit,  lay  the  denial  of  her  father’s 
whole  philosophy.  His  book,  “ God  through  Heredity,” 
proved  just  what  the  dying  Apostle  disproved  in  those 
calm  words.  To  her  father,  God  was  nothing  more  than 
an  oft-changing,  shifted,  accidental  image  thrown  out 
from  each  varying  mind  like  the  image  from  a magic 
lantern.  Heretofore,  unchallenged,  this  theory  had 
seemed  to  her  truth.  Until  now  she  had  made  no  close 
and  vital  comparisons,  it  had  been  entirely  satisfying. 
Until  now  she  had  believed  because  she  had  inherited 
the  belief.  Now  — now,  in  a flash,  she  remembered 
Helm  and  his  questions : “ Have  you  tested  it  and 
proved  it  in  your  own  life?  Do  you  know  these 
things,  or  have  you  just  taken  them  on  the  word  of 
your  father  ? And  what  would  your  mother  have  to 
say  about  it  ? ” Now  was  her  chance  to  prove  truth 
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out  of  her  own  life ! The  free  mind  that  had  always 
been  her  boast,  gave  her  fullest  liberty  to  differ,  even 
to  choose.  With  an  almost  triumphant  sense  of  her 
freedom,  she  allowed  herself  to  realize  the  majestic 
reasonableness  of  the  belief  in  the  unchanging  nature 
of  God,  and  of  the  approach  to  Him  of  every  indi- 
vidual soul  through  the  varying  phases  of  human 
experience.  Alston  had  said  that  this  belief  touched 
every  angle  of  life ; she  had  seen  and  suffered  enough 
to  know  that  the  disbelief  made  a sharp  tangent  to 
the  circle.  And  he  had  said  — and  she  had  had  to 
admit  to  herself  — that  such  a belief  was  no  more 
contrary  to  reason  than  would  have  seemed  the  be- 
lief in  electricity  two  hundred  years  ago.  When  she 
grew  to  understand  to  what  she  had  actually  attained, 
she  again  remembered  Helm’s  words  about  her  father: 
“ What  would  he  say  now  to  these  things?” 

The  last  pages  of  the  poem  she  read  in  the  pale 
mixture  of  electricity  and  early  daylight.  New  smoke 
circled  up  from  the  chimneys.  White  puffs  of  steam 
melted  into  the  cohl,  brightening  air.  Then  smoke 
and  steam  grew  faintly  pink,  and  out  of  the  vapors 
two  airy  white  spires  showed  faintly  rose.  As  they 
caught  the  sunrise  it  seemed  to  Margot  her  spirit 
caught  the  light.  Back,  far  down  the  horizon  of  night, 
she  could  see  the  old  road  turning  a dark  curve,  while 
out  and  up,  through  just  such  a radiance  as  had 
fallen  on  the  city,  the  new  road  led. 

Then  bells  rang,  not  striking  hours  but  calling  and 
reminding.  On  a quick  impulse  she  ran  and  tapped 
at  Medore’s  door. 
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“ Oui ! Oui,  mademoiselle!  I awake  ! ” sleepily  from 
within. 

“Come,  M^dore.  In  fifteen  minutes  you  will  be 
ready.  We  will  make  a little  walk.  It  is  a bright 
morning.  We  will  go  to  the  church  of  the  two  white 
spires.  The  bells  are  ringing.” 

And  in  the  fifteen  minutes  they  were  out  in  the 
fresh  cold  with  the  early  folk.  Margot  was  not  talka- 
tive, but  M^dore  was  full  of  joyous  exclamations  over 
this  city  that  was  so  much  grander  than  Quebec. 
Before  the  great  facade  of  the  cathedral,  however, 
she  was  hushed,  and  went  wide-eyed  into  the  high 
stillness. 

There  was  a service  at  a side  altar.  The  dark 
figures  down  through  the  arches  in  the  pale  candle- 
shine  looked  like  some  old  Spanish  canvas.  Margot  sat 
in  the  nave,  out  of  the  line  of  vision  of  the  service,  but 
within  sound  of  the  little  bell.  Facing  her  there  were 
the  pinions  of  the  seraphs  on  the  high  altar  against 
the  glory  of  the  windows  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  aflame 
with  the  sunrise.  And  soon,  as  the  growing  daylight 
threw  into  relief  arch  and  architrave  and  groining,  no 
longer  only  as  airy  ornament  or  imposing  effect,  she 
grew  into  the  full  understanding  of  the  vital  structure 
of  her  own  spirit. 

That  morning  she  sent  her  card  to  Landschad  with 
a resolute  “ P.  P.  C.”  in  the  corner. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


A RARER  ATMOSPHERE 

That  was  Flanagan,  of  course,  scraping  the  snowy 
walk  from  the  Science  Building  to  Furness  Hall, 
where  Miss  Hathaway  lived.  Now  and  then  he  stopped 
for  a pull  at  his  short  clay  pipe.  His  red  muffler  made 
a cheerful  break  in  the  gray  of  the  afternoon. 

“ Lord  love  ye.  Miss  ! Is  it  yersel’  ? ” he  cried  joy- 
ously, tossing  away  the  shovelful  of  snow,  and  then 
grabbing  the  brown  plush  cap,  with  the  ear-lappets, 
off  his  thinnish  hair.  “ An’  it ’s  lookin’  foine  ye  air, 
Miss!” 

“ And  so  you  are,  Mr.  Flanagan,”  Margot  said 
heartily  as  they  shook  hands.  “ And  with  Mrs.  Flynn, 
how  goes  it  ? ” 

“ Arrah,  she ’s  foine,  too,  she  is.  Miss.  Her  cough 
is  that  betther  that  it ’s  gone.  An’  she  lays  it  all  t’  ye, 
Miss.  Why  thim  furs  ye  gave  her  is  the  talk  o’  the 
parish  I ” 

“ It ’s  too  cold  that  you  should  be  so  polite  without 
your  hat,  Mr.  Flanagan,”  Margot  laughed.  “ And  I 
do  so  rejoice  that  Mrs.  Flynn  is  better!  ” 

“ An’  how  could  she  help  bein’  betther  with  the  loike 
o’  thim  furs ! Why,  Father  Ryan  came  down  afther 
Mass  t’  see  thim,  an’,  sez  he,  ‘ Not  the  Prisidint’s  wife 
in  the  White  House  has  more  sootable  furs  an’  no 
betther  a heart  batin’  under  thim,’  he  says.  Mr.  Flana- 
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gan  paused  to  draw  forth  a big  red  handkerchief. 
“ An’  the  rug,  Miss,  for  in  front  of  the  stove,  with  the 
white  dog  on  it ! He ’s  a livin’  dog,  shure  ! I ’m  always 
thinkin’  he  ’ll  growl  whin  I draw  me  chair  near  his 
tail,  to  be  aisy  like  afther  supper,  an’  1 go  careful. 
Shure,  it’s  things  for  warmth  ye’ve  given  us.  Miss, 
an’  may  the  good  God  warm  yer  heart  fer  ye ! ” 

“You  bring  me  good  news,  that  the  little  gifts  are 
useful,”  she  said,  turning  to  go  on.  “ And  you  will  give 
my  love  to  Mrs.  Flynn.” 

“ I will.  Miss,  indade ! An’  I ’ll  tell  her  how  well 
yer  lookin’,  wid  the  change  in  ye,”  he  answered,  using 
the  red  handkerchief  resonantly. 

She  stopped.  “With  the  change?”  she  cried. 
“ What  change,  Mr.  Flanagan  ? Am  I thinner  or  — ” 

“ Ah,  not  that  kind  of  change,  Miss,  at  all,  beggin’ 
yer  pardon.  Perhaps  I ’m  makin’  bold  t’  spake  of  it 
t’  ye.  But  it  becomes  ye,  so  no  harm ’s  done  ! ” And 
he  cackled  a little  and  tugged  at  his  mitts  in  much 
embarrassment. 

“ But  what  kind  of  change  ? ” she  persisted,  wonder- 
ing in  what  she  had  betrayed  herself.  “ You  should 
tell  me,  now  that  you  have  so  much  said.” 

“ Well,  it’s  loike  this.  Miss.  It ’s  no  change  of  fay- 
ture  or  color  or  the  loike.  How  I ’ll  say  it  is  more  than 
I know.  But  to  look  at  ye  makes  me  feel  loike  there ’d 
been  a Janooary  thaw,  tubby  shure,  with  the  sthrames 
high  and  the  ice  going  out.  That ’s  what  it  makes  me 
feel  loike.  Miss,  to  look  at  ye ! ” His  faded  blue  eyes 
filled  a little.  “ It ’s  too  bold  I am,  to  be  spakin’  so  t’ 

ye.” 
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She  laughed  as  she  turned  away.  “ It  is  not  at  all 
bold,”  she  said.  “ It  is  most  kind  and  perhaps  — per- 
haps it  is  true.” 

But  she  felt  that  it  was  more  than  just  kind,  that 
it  was  profoundly  penetrating  and  true,  his  knowing 
that  she  had  had  her  January  thaw.  Ever  since  that 
sunrise  in  New  York,  ten  days  before,  she  herself  had 
felt  the  ice  going  out  and  the  streams  high. 

“ I saw  you  coming,”  Miss  Hathaway  cried,  open- 
ing the  door  before  Margot  had  knocked.  “I  was 
wishing  that  you  would  come.  Did  you  hear  or  feel 
me  wishing  ? ” 

“ I,  too,  had  the  wish  to  come.  It  was  that  that  I 
have  felt.  And  I have  wanted  to  thank  you  much  for 
the  little  card.” 

Miss  Hathaway  drew  her  in  and  closed  the  door. 
Then,  after  turning  up  the  light  under  the  globe  of 
old  Flemish  glass,  she  caught  her  hands,  looked  at  her 
with  a little  smile,  and  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks. 

“ You  look  very,  very  nice,  my  dear,”  she  said, 
“ I ’ve  kissed  you  as  the  nuns  used  to  kiss  the  return- 
ing children  in  the  convent,  because  your  eyes  look  so 
like  a little  girl’s  eyes.” 

“ Perhaps  it  is  because  I am  glad  to  see  you  that 
my  eyes  look  so,”  Margot  answered  with  a laugh. 

“ And  because  you  know  how  glad  I am  to  see  you ! ” 
Miss  Hathaway  exclaimed. 

“ At  any  rate,  I like  much  better  the  look  of  a little 
child  than  the  quick,  nervous  look  that  gives  your 
great  New  York,”  Margot  said. 

“ Or  the  tired  look,  from  seeing  so  much  — the 
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streets  all  like  twinkling,  shimmering,  moving  pictures 
with  the  loud  click  of  the  machinery.  Mon  Dieu ! 
How  it  tires  one ! And  so  that ’s  where  you  have 
been  ? ” And  after  Margot  had  taken  the  high  carved 
chair  by  the  fire,  she  curled  again  among  the  brocade 
pillows  on  the  couch,  her  clinging  violet  tea-gown  al- 
most fragrant  in  its  coloring.  “ And  you  were  very  gay 
and  did  many  pleasant  things  with  pleasant  people?” 

“ I have  studied  much  per  cents  and  discounts, 
and  about  stocks — Santa  and  Union  Pacific  and 
Street  Railway  and  many  other  stupid  things.  The 
advocates  were  most  kind.  But  I am  sure  they  have 
been  thinking  a girl  has  not  the  head  to  manage 
money.” 

“ Of  course  they  were  kind ! And  they  were  prob- 
ably thinking  how  much  more  interesting  it  is  to  have 
for  a client  a young  woman  than  shrewd,  cold-blooded 
business  men.  And  they  were  nice  to  you,  and  you 
met  their  families,  and  they  all  adored  you  ? ” 

“ Ach,  no ! It  has  not  been  at  all  like  that.  I have 
not  wanted  to  meet  people.  Since  I have  come  to  this 
country,  I have  already  met  many  people.  I have  said 
to  Mr.  Jarvis  that  I would  be  quite  still.”  She  stopped 
a moment  and  looked  at  the  light.  “ You  see,  since  I 
have  been  here,  I have  lived  much  — so  much  that  it 
has  been  as  if  years  have  gone.  And  in  New  York  it 
was  my  only  chance  to  be  all  to  myself — and  to  think.” 

“Oh,  you  must  stop  thinking  so  much,  my  dear. 
J ust  live  ! Don’t  think  till  after  you  ’re  thirty.  And 
was  there  nothing  else  in  your  vacation  but  that? 
That  does  n’t  sound  like  a vacation  at  all.” 
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Margot  flushed  and  laughed.  “ Oh,  there  was  much 
else.  After  college  has  closed,  for  five  days  I have 
been  with  my  cousins  in  Studley,  where  there  is  an 
adorable  little  child.  And  for  one  whole  day  I have 
been  in  the  woods  on  snowshoes,  following  the  wild 
things.’’  She  paused  and  drew  a long  breath. 

“ That  explains  you  quite  satisfactorily,”  Miss 
Hathaway  laughed.  “ The  little  child  you  played  with, 
and  the  day  in  the  woods,  they  have  given  you  the 
new  look.” 

“ Perhaps ! ” Margot  said  a little  absently.  And 
then  suddenly,  she  got  up  and  sat  on  the  couch  at 
Miss  Hathaway’s  side,  and  taking  her  hand,  held  it 
against  her  cheek. 

“ Do  you  remember  the  evening  at  the  fountain  and 
how  hard  I have  been  ? ” she  said  softly.  “ And  that 
you  have  said  that  all  reaching  up  towards  the  — the 
Absolute,  is  beautiful,  and  that  — ” 

“ I very  well  remember,  dear.” 

Still  Margot  hesitated.  “ Since  Christmas  it  is  with 
me  almost  as  you  have  said  that  evening.  I am  no 
more  hard  towards  — towards  what  to  others  is  the 
truth.  And  sometimes  almost  it  is  as  if  — as  if  I can 
see  what  you  see.  Always  now  I can  see  what  you  mean. 
It  is  this  I have  come  to  tell,  for  you  first,  in  all  my 
life,  have  — have  dared  to  say  it  to  me  — that  last 
night  the  fountain  has  played.” 

“It  is  because  your  eyes  see  the  truth  that  they 
have  the  look  of  a little  girl’s  eyes,”  Miss  Hathaway 
said  gently. 

“ And  more  you  said  that  now  I can  understand,” 
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Margot  was  going  on,  still  holding  the  hand  against 
her  cheek.  “Things  have  happened  quickly  to  me. 
And  what  you  have  said  about  the  light  that  comes  to 
us  through  living,  instead  of  just  through  books  — 
now  I quite  clearly  see  what  you  have  meant,  and  that 
it  is  true.” 

Miss  Hathaway  caught  her  hands  joyously.  “ My 
dear ! My  dear  ! Why,  that  is  the  great  secret  of  life, 
and  you  ’ve  found  it.  That  is  Culture,  as  well  as  Re- 
ligion. Now  everything  is  possible  to  you  in  living  — 
any  heights.” 

Margot  drew  a little  away.  “ Ach,  no  heights  will 
I have ! ” she  exclaimed.  “ I will  be  just  woman,  to 
get  near  to  people,  and  to  love  and  serve.” 

“ Ah,  but  those  are  the  heights,  my  dear,”  the  other 
said,  with  a little  sigh.  Then,  after  a minute,  “You 
are  a dear  to  come  to  tell  me  this.  It  is  what  I have 
longed  to  hear  you  say.  When  you  came  into  my  class 
and  I grew  to  know  you,  I felt  at  once  your  possibil- 
ities, if  you  could  get  the  right  view  of  life  — the  view 
through  humanity  up,  not  through  books  down.  Look- 
ing up  through  humanity,  you  see,  means  culture,  and 
if  we  look  high  enough,  through  clouds,  religion.” 

“Always  you  have  spoken  to  me  like  an  angel  — no, 
like  a most  dear  friend,”  Margot  broke  in  fervently. 

“ Nothing  of  the  angel,  but  wholly  the  friend,”  Miss 
Hathaway  answered,  and  got  up  to  put  a taper  to  the 
old  altar-lamp  under  the  golden  row  of  Fra  Angelico 
angels.  She  was  slow  about  it,  trimming  the  wick. 
Then  she  turned,  and,  coming  to  Margot’s  side,  put 
her  hand  lightly  on  her  hair.  “ My  dear,”  she  said,  a 
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little  breathlessly,  and  in  a tone  lower  even  than  her 
usual  contralto,  “ don’t  look  at  me  ! I’m  going  to  tell 
you  something — to  make  fast  the  bond  between  us. 
I am  quite  alone  in  the  world.  I shall  always  be  quite 
alone.  In  our  family  there  has  always  been  something 
fearfully  awry  with  the  temperaments.  Papa  and 
mamma  were  both  artists.  After  I came  there  was  a 
shocking  divorce.  I grew  up  in  that.  It  was  because  of 
temperament  and  the  bitter  need  of  God.  Then  death 
came.  And  so  always,  always  I ’ve  been  in  terror  of 
my  temperament  — and  trying  to  find  God  — like  a 
child  in  the  dark  with  a terror.  And  at  once  I felt 
your  temperament,  and  was  afraid  for  you  — till  now.” 

She  stopped  and  Margot  could  feel  the  cold  of  the 
hand  that  lay  so  softly  on  her  hair.  Then  suddenly 
she  gave  a little  laugh,  and  went  again  to  tending  the 
old  lamp.  Margot  looked  up.  Her  face  was  white  and 
strangely  lined,  in  the  wavering  flame. 

“ If  Professor  Landschad  should  know  of  the  change 
in  you,  what  would  he  say  ? ” she  exclaimed.  “ He  has 
declared  to  me  proudly  that  you  Monists  never  change. 
He  would  say  that  you  are  in  love,  of  course.” 

Evidently  she  had  dropped  the  curtain  she  had 
lifted  for  that  tense  moment.  Margot  understood,  and 
tried  to  look  at  her  with  eyes  that  had  not  heard,  and 
that  yet  remembered. 

“ Professor  Landschad  has  known,”  she  said  quite 
simply.  “ In  New  York  I have  gone  with  him  to 
‘ Das  Rheingold.’  I had  a fearful  homesickness,  and 
no  one  has  known  me,  and  I have  not  cared  much 
what  I have  done.  And  afterwards  I was  quite  sure 
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of  myself.  It  has  been  my  great  test,  the  music  and 
all  that  has  been  like  my  own  home.  He  has  done  me 
much  kindness,  to  show  me  so  clearly  myself.” 

Again  Miss  Hathaway  laughed  and  looked  at  her 
lingeringly.  “ At  any  rate,  he  will  be  sure  to  say  that 
you  are  in  love.  All  the  weather  of  the  spirit  he  de- 
clares made  hot  or  cold  or  dark  or  bright,  by  the 
heart.  Yet  he  does  n’t  seem  quite  sure  there  is  even 
such  a thing  as  a heart.  And  now  must  you  go?” 

Margot  had  risen  and  put  her  arm  over  the  other’s 
shoulder.  “ Yes,  I must  go.  But  you  will  understand 
that  it  has  all  come  from  within  me,  what  has  hap- 
pened?” she  urged.  “Nothing  has  forced  me  into 
things.  It  is  as  if  fire  has  kindled  from  embers  that 
before  I have  not  felt  even  warm  in  my  spirit  — it 
has  not  kindled  from  outside.  In  aU  I have  been  quite 
free.  Only  Denny  and  little  Dorothea,  and  you,  dear 
friend,  and  things  — things  that  have  happened,  and 
twice  Mr.  Helm  has  said  great  things  to  me  — these 
have  made  me  to  understand  myself ! But  it  has  all 
been  quiet  — within  my  own  spirit.” 

“ Mr.  Helm  ! ” Miss  Hathaway  exclaimed.  “ That ’s 
good  ! Let  him  say  as  many  fine  things  to  you  as  he 
will.  He  is  very  convincing  because  he  believes  so 
thoroughly  in  himself.  And  of  course  I do  understand 
all  — all  that  you  would  have  me  understand.” 

And  when  Margot  had  been  kissed  again,  convent- 
fashion,  and  let  out  into  the  twilight,  she  sank  once 
more  among  her  pillows.  The  girl’s  soul  was  like  the 
bulb- fields  of  Holland  in  the  spring,  she  was  thinking. 
And  it  was  not  hard  to  see,  in  the  quick  flowering, 
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the  part  Landschad  was  playing.  The  three  of  them 
were  a queer  triangle  of  a situation,  she  herself  and 
Margot  and  Landschad.  As  for  herself,  the  light  she 
was  holding  for  Margot  made  her  less  afraid  of  the 
dark.  So  she  mused,  unmindful  of  the  swift  confusion 
of  her  figures  of  thought. 

That  very  evening,  after  supper,  Mr.  Helm  ap- 
peared, but  not,  seemingly,  with  the  intention  of  say- 
ing fine  things.  When  Emily  was  lounging  on  Margot’s 
couch,  telling  of  the  more  cheerful  news  from  home, 
and  wondering  that  Margot  should  say  so  much  less 
of  the  Gentian  Gentleman  when  she  had  no  doubt  seen 
him  so  much  more.  Helm’s  card  was  brought  up.  Mar- 
got, in  a deep  chair  by  the  fire,  tossed  it  to  Emily. 

“Thou  wilt  come  down,  Emilchen,  nichtwahr?” 
she  said.  “ Two  are  more  merry  than  one.” 

Emily  flushed  and  sat  up,  with  widened  eyes  and  a 
laugh.  “Indeed  not!  It  is  you  he  wants  to  see.  And 
since  when  has  he  been  at  your  feet  ? That ’s  three 
that  I ’ve  actually  seen  with  my  bodily  eyes!”  Emily’s 
voice  had  a little  ring  in  it  that  was  not  all  laughter. 

“ Ach,  do  not ! It  is  not  so ! It  is  wrong  what  thou 
sayest,  Emilchen ! I have  met  thy  Mr.  Helm  again  at 
my  cousin’s  in  Studley,  and  Dr.  Goddard  has  said 
that  he  should  come.  It  is  just  that,  and  he  is  kind.” 
And  she  got  up,  a little  wearily. 

“ I was  only  teasing,  dearest.  Of  course  he ’s  kind, 
and  it ’s  beautiful  to  have  him  come.  I only  wish  I were 
clever  enough  and  stunning  enough  to  have  professors 
madly  in  love  with  me,  and  clergymen  eager  to  call.” 
And  then,  when  Margot  said,  “ Ach ! ” with  a great 
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scorn  and  held  her  head  high,  Emily  laughed  again 
and  reached  for  “Die  Jugend”  on  the  table.  “I’ll 
study  modern  German  art,  and  work  out  German 
jokes  till  you  come  back,”  she  said  with  a yawn. 

And  after  all,  it  was  n’t  a particularly  fine  thing 
that  Helm  said  in  greeting.  He  had  not  Alston’s 
courage,  and  had  not  ventured  in  as  far  as  the  Forum 
Romanum  over  the  mantel.  He  sat  in  his  overcoat, 
holding  his  hat,  with  a boyish  flushing  of  his  St. 
Sebastian  face  over  his  Roman  collar. 

“ You  see  how  quickly  I am  availing  myself  of  your 
permission  to  come  on  my  own  responsibility,”  he 
began. 

“ I rejoice  myself  that  you  have  dared,”  she  laughed 
back. 

And  then  she  sat  down  almost  under  the  big  sword 
fern  on  the  stand  by  the  window  — so  near  that  one 
long  leaf  touched  her  hair  and  the  shoulder  of  her 
white  gown.  There  was  a little  talk  of  New  York, 
with  Margot’s  declaration  that  it  was  just  Berlin  with- 
out the  Kaiser,  and  Helm’s  assertion  that  Berlin  was 
just  New  York  with  the  Kaiser,  and  then  there  was  an 
entire  agreement  of  mind  on  the  subject  of  the  God- 
dards. Presently  Helm  leaned  over  and  twirled  his 
round  hat  as  a boy  would  do. 

“ My  call  is  really  to  ask  you  to  come  over  to  hear 
our  new  organ  at  St.  Hilda’s,”  he  said.  “ The  Swintons 
have  given  it,  and  Saturday  night  we  are  going  to 
hear  it  for  the  first  time.  You  will  come?” 

She  had  reddened  and  drawn  a bit  away  from  the 
teasing  fern.  “ I will  see,”  she  answered. 
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“ I remember ! ” he  exclaimed.  “ It  is  not  a service. 
There  are  to  be  only  a half-dozen  of  us.  And  if  you 
would  bring  Miss  Bishop  or  any  one  else  you  like. 
The  point  is  that  you  should  come  and  hear  the 
organ.’’ 

“ I will  come  and  bring  Emily.  She  will  like  much 
to  come.  And  the  organ  I adore.” 

He  rose,  and  then  sat  down  again.  “ The  Browning? 
Are  you  reading  it  ? Has  it  meant  anything  to  you?  ” 
he  said. 

“ Ach,  it  has  meant  everything  to  me.  When  I 
have  been  in  New  York,  all  one  night  I have  read 
and  thought  on  the  poem  you  have  been  so  good  as 
to  mark.  All  that  not  yet  was  thought  out  in  my 
mind,  it  has  said  to  me.” 

“ Thank  God ! The  truth  always  seems  a special 
and  immediate  revelation  just  for  us,  when  we  open 
our  hearts.” 

“But  your  poet  has  for  one  a revelation  that  is 
not  against  reason.  He  makes  all  grow  out  of  the 
human,  when  he  says  that  life  is  just  love.  Deep 
down  in  your  being  you  feel  that  he  knows,  and  so 
you  follow.” 

He  rose  this  time  and  held  out  his  hand.  “You 
intense  Germans ! It ’s  always  deep-sea  fishing  with 
you,  isn’t  it?  And  how  much  there  is  for  us  to  talk 
about.” 

“Then,  why  do  you  go  so  soon?”  she  said.  “Is  it 
that  you  fear  where  there  are  so  many  beautiful 
young  ladies  ? ” 

He  colored.  “ No,  I ’m  not  afraid,”  he  laughed 
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again.  “ But  I ’ve  forsworn  society  until  I — I’m 
wholly  the  servant  of  the  spirit.  Good-night ! I ’m 
counting  on  you  for  Saturday.” 

Upstairs,  when  Margot  opened  the  door,  Emily 
started  up  suddenly  from  doing  nothing.  “ Die  Ju- 
gend  ” had  slipped  to  the  floor.  “ I was  going  to  sleep 
here  in  the  chair,  I do  believe,”  she  said.  “ He  did  n’t 
stay  long,  did  he?  Was  he  in  a hurry?  I’ve  never 
heard  of  his  calling  here  before.” 

“ No,  it  was  not  long.  He  came  but  to  give  an  in- 
vitation to  thee  and  to  me,  that  we  come  Saturday 
night  to  hear  the  new  organ.  I do  not  know  was  he 
in  a hurry.  And  I have  said  that  we  should  like  much 
to  come.” 

Again  a wave  of  color  flooded  Emily’s  face.  “ Hon- 
estly, Margot  ? He  asked  me  ? ” She  got  up  and 
stood  fumbling  a book  on  the  table.  “ You  know  you 
suggested  me,  dear  ! ” 

“Truly,  he  has  said,  ‘bring  Miss  Bishop.’  Of 
course  he  has.  And  thou  wilt  go,  liebchen?” 

Emily  turned  to  the  door,  the  little  drawn  line 
between  her  brows.  “I’m  afraid  I can’t,”  she  an- 
swered slowly.  “ Saturday  is  such  a busy  night,  and 
then  there  are  Kitty  Lambert  and  Mollie  Todd  to  be 
tutored  and — But  good -night ! ” 

“Then  I will  not  go.  I do  not  care.  And  without 
thee,  I should  seem,  in  a church,  foolish.  To  not  go 
to  a church  will  be  no  loss.” 

Emily  closed  the  door  and  came  back.  “ Of  course 
I ’ll  go,  dearest,”  she  said.  “ I ’m  really  dying  to, 
especially  if  you  care.  And  I suppose  the  girls  can 
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wait,  even  if  the  midyears  are  coming.  I ’m  tired  and 
cross.  I need  some  fine  music  for  a tonic.” 

“Ach,  that  is  good.  Then  thou  canst  show  me  the 
great  Mrs.  Swinton  who  gives  the  dinners  about 
which  I have  heard  from  Professor  Landschad.  How 
tired  and  white  thou  art,  liebling!  Promise  not  to 
work  more  to-night.” 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


CORDUROY 

Through  the  daffodils  and  azaleas  Margot  had  sight 
of  him  while  the  florist  was  tying  up  her  pot  of  snow- 
drops. He  was  across  the  way,  coming  leisurely  out 
of  the  court-house  with  a green  manuscript  bag  under 
his  arm.  His  eyes  swept  her  side  of  the  street,  the 
flower-filled  window,  seemed  to  linger  on  her,  then 
turned  up  the  hill  towards  the  down-coming  trolleys. 
Into  the  car  marked  “ Somerset  ” she  could  see  him 
step,  and  presently  had  his  profile  at  the  window.  For 
an  instant  she  felt  a wild  impulse.  She  opened  the 
door  and  ran  out,  leaving  the  snowdrops  and  her  muff. 
A second  impulse  brought  her  back.  When  she  had 
got  her  belongings  and  again  opened  the  door,  the 
street  was  empty,  the  long  line  of  trolleys  had  pulled 
out. 

It  was  in  the  low  temperature  produced  by  this 
contrary  wind  that  she  sat  in  St.  Hilda’s  that  night, 
waiting  to  hear  the  new  organ.  It  was  early.  The 
great  cross  over  the  altar  was  hung  with  shadows. 
The  sexton  was  moving  chairs  and  clicking  buttons  in 
the  choir.  They  were  far  back  in  the  shadow,  Emily 
in  the  shell-pink  waist  she  had  made  herself  during 
the  holidays.  The  church  was  brightly  dark  from  the 
radiance  around  the  organ,  with  its  gleaming  banks 
of  keys  and  stops.  Margot  sat  thinking  of  the  first 
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time  she  had  sat  with  Emily  in  church,  and  trying 
not  to  attend  to  the  dull  ache  left  by  those  vanished 
trolley-cars. 

A quick  step  came  out  of  the  vestry,  stopped  a 
moment  in  the  chancel,  and  hurried  down  the  aisle. 
Emily’s  heart  beat  fast.  It  was  Helm.  In  a moment  his 
hand  was  out  to  her  with  a “ Good-evening ! Awfully 
glad  you  came!  ” Then  to  Margot,  with  a deeper  color 
and  a little  more  speed  in  his  words,  “ It  was  good  of 
you  to  come,  Miss  von  Merveldt.” 

Just  then  silk  rustled  in  the  rear  of  the  church, 
voices  dropped  from  outside  laughter  into  whispers. 

“ They  ’ve  come,”  Helm  said,  and  went  to  meet  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Swinton,  with  that  manner  of  his  that  was 
the  mingling  of  the  worldling  and  the  ascetic.  So  Miss 
Hathaway  commented  to  Landschad  as  they  followed 
the  others. 

And  then,  in  the  little  stir  of  getting  seated,  she 
knew  without  looking  that  Landschad  had  become 
aware  of  a softly  curved  black  hat  over  softly  piled 
blond  hair  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mrs.  Swinton,  too,  was  aware  of  the  hat,  and  nudged 
her  husband,  and  leaned  over  to  Landschad  to  say, 
“ It  is  she,  is  n’t  it  ? Your  unconverted  German  heiress? 
Is  n’t  she  stunning ! Mr.  Helm  will  bring  her  around, 
you  ’ll  see  ! ” 

And  then  the  organist  came,  and  in  the  expectancy 
the  church  grew  bare  of  even  the  stir  of  Mrs.  Swin- 
ton’s  petticoat. 

Helm  dropped  into  a pew  across  the  aisle  behind 
Emily  and  Margot,  and  sat  with  his  head  a little  high 
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and  his  arms  folded.  Margot  had  rested  her  head 
on  the  back  of  the  front  pew.  That  in  itself  was 
significant,  after  her  confession  that  “The  Death 
in  the  Desert  ” had  meant  much  to  her.  The  first  note 
of  the  Gounod  “ Sanctus  ” trembled  from  the  new 
organ.  He  drew  his  look  quickly  away,  with  the  ex- 
quisite impression  of  the  lines  of  her  ear  and  chin, 
and  set  himself  to  following  the  climbing  “ Sanctus,” 
as  it  soared  among  angels,  archangels,  cherubim, 
seraphim. 

Going  home  he  fell  into  line  with  her,  while  Emily 
walked  with  Mrs.  Swinton,  and  said  pretty  things 
about  the  joy  of  giving,  and  Mrs.  Swinton  asked 
low-voiced  questions,  that  left  Helm  and  Margot 
free. 

Out  of  the  criticism  of  the  organ,  and  talk  of  when 
it  was  at  its  best  and  how  well  the  echo  did  its  work, 
Helm’s  voice  grew  more  low-toned  as  he  said,  “ I re- 
membered the  first  night  you  were  there.  The  Gounod 
‘ Sanctus’  that  he  played  is  like  your  awakening  since 
then  — ever  higher,  higher.  Did  you  remember  that 
first  night?” 

“ Oh,  yes ! I have  been  remembering  that  first 
night.  And  the  other  times,  on  the  hilltop.” 

“ I thank  God  that  I dared,  that  first  time ! ” he 
exclaimed.  “ I had  to  get  into  your  consciousness  some- 
how. I could  not  have  waited  for  the  slow  progress  of 
acquaintance  into  friendship.  And  so — ” 

“ And  so  you  were  to  me  a very  good  physician. 
You  have  hurt  that  you  might  cure ! ” 

“ I hurt  that  I might  cure  ! ” he  repeated.  “ But 
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anyhow,  with  certain  people  — rare  people  — we  feel 
at  once  quite  bare-souled,  do  we  not?  Our  spirits 
look  out  and  know  each  other.  And  with  that  recog- 
nition all  conventions  fall.” 

They  were  almost  at  the  college  gates;  Emily  van- 
ished down  the  campus. 

“And  it  was  so  that  you  knew  my  spirit?”  she 
said. 

“ Yes,  but  it  did  not  know  me.  And  so  I dared. 
Does  it  yet  know  me,  do  you  think  ?” 

“ Ach,  yes ! Since  the  second  time,  when  you  have 
told  me  what  it  is  to  live.” 

“ It  was  as  a signal  to  your  spirit  that  I sent  the 
Browning.  Just  what  message  did  it  bring  you  ? ” 

“ It  made  me  to  see  clearly  my  own  spirit,  and  to 
feel  its  life  as  quite  different  from  all  what  I had 
known  before  as  life,”  she  said. 

He  threw  back  his  head  joyously.  “ Ah,  the  life  of  the 
spirit ! That  is  the  only  life ! The  other  is  not  life. 
The  other  is  like  — like  struggling  under  water,  with 
the  sea-monsters  in  the  waves.  That  you  have  attained 
to  the  rarer  life,  my  friend  ! ” 

They  slowed  their  steps  and  his  radiant  gaze  drew 
hers. 

“ But  I am  not  yet  attained  to  it.  I can  only  see  it 

— see  how  it  is  so  to  live  — like  a road  on  the  moun- 
tains when  the  mists  blow  away.” 

“ I think,”  he  said  slowly,  as  slowly  as  their  linger- 
ing footsteps,  “ I think  I can  lead  you  a little  distance 

— a mile  or  so  — along  the  road  — if  I may,  if  you  will 
let  me.  At  least,  may  I be  the  friend  of  your  spirit  ? ” 
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They  had  reached  the  steps  of  her  college  house.  The 
light  fell  on  the  two  faces,  his  eager,  pale,  illuminated, 
intent  on  hers  that  was  paler  still,  with  downcast 
eyes. 

“ I need  much  a guide,”  she  murmured  haltingly. 
“ It  is  quite  new  to  me,  — the  road,  — and  sometimes 
I am  not  sure.  If  you  will  be  the  — the  friend  of  my 
spirit.”  She  held  out  her  hand  with  a little  smile. 

“ I will,”  he  said,  “ with  all  the  wisdom  God  gives 
me  to  share  with  you.  Good-night ! ” 

Upstairs  in  her  room,  when  she  felt  for  the  matches, 
something  soft  touched  her  hand.  The  light  revealed 
pussy-willows,  a great  bunch  of  them,  without  a card. 
Under  them  lay  the  evening  mail  that  Emily  had 
stopped  to  get,  — some  bills,  a little  letter  from 
Dorothea,  and  the  thick  envelope  with  the  Leipzig 
mark.  A rush  of  gladness  like  spring  filled  her  heart 
at  sight  and  touch  of  the  pussies,  as  she  put  them  into 
the  vase  on  her  desk,  their  loveliness  airily  reproduced 
in  their  shadows.  Quite  of  the  same  sort  was  the  glad- 
ness made  by  Dorothea’s  note,  saying,  in  large  un- 
certainty of  capital  and  small  letter  and  period,  that 
she  had  had  sore-throat  and  grandmother  had  gone 
South  and  Mother  was  sad,  and  Uncle  John  had  been 
there  on  his  way  to  get  pussy-willows,  and  would  n’t 
Cousin  Margot  come  soon  again  ? 

Into  this  vernal  tenderness  fell  the  chill  of  the 
Leipzig  letter.  Margot  waited  until  the  fire  had  blazed 
up  cheerily  before  she  read  it.  Then  on  the  rug,  close 
to  the  warmth,  she  unfolded  the  scrawled  and  wrinkled 
sheets. 
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Villa  Wotan,  Leipzig, 

‘28  Dezember,  19  — 

Liebes  Kind,  — This  two  Days  I lie  in  Bed.  That 
stupid  Dr.  Lindhorst  insists  for  me  to  lie  here  because 
of  a Scene  I have  made  in  the  Artists’  Ball  on  the 
Eve  of  Christmas.  I have  gone  in  the  easiest-to-make 
Costume,  Heloi'se,  like  a Nun.  And  I have  danced 
and  danced,  and  then  I have  coughed  and  coughed, 
and  there  was  Blood  on  the  white  Veil.  It  was  very 
dramatic,  the  Scene.  I pay  now  for  it.  I have  to  lie 
here  quite  still,  but  my  Brain  is  working.  Of  Christ- 
mas, all  what  I have  had  was  the  Bells.  They  have 
rung  until  I was  crazy,  as  if  Devils  were  dancing  to 
them.  They  made  the  Tears — [Here  the  line  broke 
with  a blot.  Then  it  began  again]  Here  I have 
coughed.  That  was  Yesterday.  Now  I begin  again, 
much,  much  better.  I was  relating  thee  of  Christmas. 
I have  thy  Gift,  the  Bag  that  thou  hast  sewed  for 
me.  Ach,  to  think  that  thou  dost  sew  little  Presents 
for  thy  Friends!  I love  the  Gift  — every  Stitch  I 
love.  And  yet  I cannot  in  my  wildest  Fancy  make 
thee  to  sew.  If  thou  dost  sew  thy  Love  into  gifts, 
thou  art  changed,  my  Eagle  ! Before,  thou  hadst  no 
Time,  with  thy  Horses  and  thy  Automobiles  and  thy 
Lovers.  Perhaps  thou  hast  learned  to  nurse  the  Sick 
and  to  mourn.  Remember,  “where  in  the  World  is 
there  greater  Foolishness  than  among  the  Sympa- 
thizers I ” and  again  “ Truly,  I do  well  this  and  that  to 
the  Suffering,  but  better,  it  seems  to  me,  would  it  be 
should  I learn  well  to  enjoy  myself.”  I implore  thee, 
do  not  grow  to  sympathize  and  spill  thy  Wine  of  Joy ! 
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The  whole  Day  I am  lying  here.  Lottchen  goes  creep- 
ing in  and  out  like  a Cat,  so  still  I cry  out,  “Be  not 
so  still ! I do  not  die ! I am  just  weak  because  that  I 
have  danced  too  hard ! Be  not  like  one  around  the 
Dead ! ” And  then  I long  for  thee  and  wonder  what  thou 
dost.  If  I picture  thee  in  thy  grand  Gowns  and  Jewels, 
laughing,  like  a Tigress  playing  with  Men,  keeping  thy 
Mind  free  and  thy  Heart  cold  and  proud,  then  I can 
sleep.  Ach,  but  when  I sleep,  then  have  I dreams 
that  sicken  me!  And  Lottchen  says  I talk  much 
in  my  Sleep  and  pluck  the  Sheets  and  make  wild 
Prayers.  No  doubt  the  Servants  listen  at  the  Door  to 
hear  the  Secrets  I chatter  in  my  Sleep.  My  worst 
Dream  is  of  thee,  that  thou  hast  given  Birth  to  a 
Thing  that  thou  dost  call  a Soul  and  that  it  is  still- 
born, and  thou  dost  weep  thyself  into  an  ugly,  long- 
faced Hag  ! Ade ! I am  tired.  I ’ll  go  to  sleep.  Next 
week  — the  Doktor  — Thy 

Hadwig. 

An  early  Spring  — The  Storks  already  fly  over  — 
Yesterday  I have  slept.  Another  hateful  Dream ! This 
Herr  Alston  of  whom  thou  hast  a little  spoken,  but 
of  whom  I can  much  tell ! Be  thy  wise,  proud  Self ! 
Is  he  not  poor  ? Does  he  not  come  of  much  Littleness 
and  Stupidness,  of  much  Praying  and  Preaching? 
Ach,  it  makes  my  Soul  to  twinge  to  think  of  thee ! 
Thou  art  rich.  Thou  hast  breathed  the  Air  of  the 
wide  World.  Thou  and  he  to  marry ! Ach,  “thy  Mar- 
riage,” as  Nietzsche  says,  “ but  makes  of  many  short 
Foolishnesses  one  long  Stupidity  ! ” 
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“ My  God ! My  God  ! ” Margot  found  herself  say- 
ing in  a little  whisper  as  she  finished.  At  first,  she 
did  not  know  what  words  she  was  saying.  The  ter- 
rors of  the  letter  dulled  her  mind  to  all  except  the 
picture  of  the  sick-bed,  the  red-gold  hair  on  the  pillow, 
the  long  white  hands,  frightened  Lottchen  creeping 
in  and  out.  Then  she  heard  herself  whispering,  and 
came  back  to  herself  and  read  it  again. 

As  she  read,  the  door  opened  a crack,  and  Emily’s 
voice  said,  “ Good-night,  dear ! ” 

“ Ach,  Emilchen  ! Please  come ! I want  thee  much.” 

“ I ’m  easily  had  ! ” Emily  laughed,  coming  in  and 
closing  the  door.  It  was  late  and  she  was  in  the  little 
gray  wrapper,  her  hair  tied  with  a blue  ribbon.  Her 
face  was  pale,  for  rosy  Emily.  “ I had  to  hurry  home 
to  tutor  that  sweet,  stupid  little  Mary  Blossom  in 
algebra.  I got  your  mail  for  you  as  I passed.  I’ve 
made  fifty  cents,  but  my  head  is  as  empty  as  a gourd.” 
And  she  dropped  on  the  couch. 

“ It  is  more  thy  heart  than  thy  head  that  I need, 
liebchen,”  Margot  said. 

“ Bad  news  ? ” 

“ Ach,  yes ! Hadwig  is  fearfully  ill,  and  she  writes 
quite  wildly  to  me.  I should  go  back.  She  makes 
me  to  fear  everything  — myself,  my  friends!  Ach, 
Gott!” 

“ You ! Doubt  yourself  or  your  friends ! Nonsense ! ” 
Emily  cried,  springing  up  vigorously,  and  putting  soft 
arms  around  Margot’s  neck.  “ It ’s  because  she ’s  ill 
that  she  writes  that  way,  of  course.  Why,  you  of  all 
people  have  least  to  doubt  in  your  friends.  They  all 
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adore  you.  Not  just  men  that  are  in  love  with  you, 
— and  they  always  are,  — but  just  look  at  — at 
Flanagan  and  Mrs.  Fl3mn  and  Miss  Hathaway  and  — 
and  me,”  she  finished  triumphantly.  “ Do  you  doubt 
me?” 

“Never,  mein  liebchen.  And  now  give  me  of  thy 
heart’s  judgment.  What  shall  I do  ? Hadwig  is  ill 
and  needs  me.  Shall  I go  back  quickly  and  leave  all 
here  ? ” 

“I  think,”  Emily  said  slowly,  with  the  little  line 
between  her  brows,  — “I  think  I ’d  write  first  to  the 
doctor  and  ask  for  exact  details,  and  then  decide. 
Then  you  ’ll  be  sure.  But  of  course  it  is  n’t  so  bad  as 
that.  We  can’t  let  you  go  till  June.  You ’ve  just  got 
to  stay  and  see  me  graduate.  Now,  there ’s  the  bell ! 
Do  write,  and  don’t  worry ! ” 

She  turned  to  go,  then  came  back  and  stood  a mo- 
ment, warming  her  hands.  “We  haven’t  said  a word 
about  the  organ  concert,”  she  exclaimed.  “ The  music 
was  glorious,  was  n’t  it  ? I don’t  understand  music,  of 
course,  but  I do  love  it  so.” 

“ It  is  truly  a great  organ,”  Margot  answered  a little 
absently. 

“And  your  walk  home?”  Emily  went  on.  “It  was 
pleasant?  ” 

Margot  put  Hadwig’s  letter  back  into  the  envelope 
with  a nice  precision.  A little  flush  had  come  into  her 
cheeks.  “ I had  almost  forgotten,”  she  exclaimed. 
“ The  letter  has  driven  things  out  of  my  mind.  Yes,  it 
was  very  nice.  Mr.  Helm  has  been  speaking  much  of 
the  music,  and  — and  of  the  Browning  he  has  so  kindly 
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sent,  and  of  tlie  life  of  the  spirit.  He  was  most  inter- 
esting. But  it  was  cold.” 

“Yes,  it  was  cold,”  Emily  agreed.  “ So  I ran.” 

When  she  had  gone,  Margot  wrote  to  the  doctor, 
and  then  to  Alston,  thanking  him  for  the  pussies. 
Exteriorly  the  note  was  a distinguished  affair,  in  its 
heavy  envelope  with  the  wonderful  crest ; and  the  next 
afternoon  it  held  the  fascinated  gaze  of  Alston’s  office- 
boy,  and  of  his  partner,  Mr.  Haversham,  until  Alston 
himself  came  in  and  pocketed  it  with  a fine  noncha- 
lance. 

“ Whose  advertisement  ? ” Haversham  ventured, 
with  a smile  that  rejoiced  the  soul  of  the  office-boy. 

“ German  yeast,”  Alston  said  grimly. 

When  he  finally  read  it,  his  nonchalance  vanished. 
There  were  just  ten  lines,  counting  her  signature,  but 
not  the  date.  But  they  told  as  much  as  ten  pages. 

“ I ’m  no  Sherlock  Holmes,”  he  said  to  himself,  “ but 
it’s  safe  to  guess  that  Hadwig  has  written  another 
poisonous  letter,  and  that  that  German  Nihilist  in  the 
Science  Department  has  been  spreading  dynamite  in 
her  path.  She  needs  a kiss  from  Dorothea,  does  n’t  she, 
Sandy?” 

Margot,  meanwhile,  after  writing  the  note,  had 
dreamed  of  Alston’s  coming  to  the  Villa  Wotan  with 
a stethoscope  and  a doctor’s  bag,  and  giving  choco- 
late-coated pills  that  made  all  things  well. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


A TORRENT  AND  A ROCK 

The  German  Nihilist  in  the  Science  Department  felt 
as  if  his  heart  were  indeed  the  unsafe  repository  of 
explosives.  The  little  card  in  New  York  had  been 
unmistakable  in  its  meaning ; but  it  takes  more  than 
one  bucket  of  water,  no  matter  how  cold  the  water  is, 
to  stop  a conflagration.  So  the  laboratory  hours  when 
Margot  was  at  her  microscope  were  periods  of  repres- 
sion to  the  professor  with  the  fine,  cold  profile  that 
the  girls  sketched  in  their  note-books,  who,  they  all 
knew,  was  hopelessly  in  love  with  Margot  von  Mer- 
veldt.  So  successful  was  the  repression  of  the  Herr 
Professor  that  his  manner  with  Margot  was  no  more 
impressive  than  with  Cornelia  Taylor,  who  was  study- 
ing to  be  a medical  missionary  in  Najibabad,  and  wore 
purple  outing  flannel  shirt-waists. 

But  on  a shining  Saturday  morning,  when  the  Ten- 
Mile  rang  with  skates,  Margot  started  the  fuse  which 
set  off  all  the  explosives  in  Landschad’s  magazine. 
All  that  she  did,  to  be  sure,  was  to  appear  on  the  ice 
in  her  green-cloth  skating-suit,  which  was  no  more 
jaunty  than  those  worn  quite  harmlessly  by  thousands 
of  girls  on  the  ponds  and  rinks  of  the  fatherland.  But 
Landschad  had  had  a sleepless  night,  during  which 
he  had  smoked  many  cigarettes,  played  stormily  on 
imaginary  violins,  and  read  feverishly  and  intermit- 
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tently  at  Strindberg  and  Sudermann.  So  when  he 
swung  round  the  curve  of  the  little  river  and  beheld 
Emily  Bishop  just  skating  off  with  a wave  of  good-bye 
and  something  about  tutoring  in  algebra,  and  Frau- 
lein  von  Merveldt  skating  towards  him  quite  alone, 
he  felt  that  the  hour  was  come,  and  let  the  spark 
travel ! 

“ Gott  sei  dank,  Fraulein  von  Merveldt!  ” he  cried, 
with  his  best  German  officer  bow.  “Now  you  will 
skate  with  me,  nicht  wahr?  and  let  me  believe  myself 
to  be  a thousand  miles  or  more  from  this  stupid  place. 
For  me,  it  is  that  or  a pistol-shot.” 

As  he  spoke,  he  swept  round  in  a swift  circle  and 
held  out  his  hands  for  hers.  He  was  pale  and  his  eyes 
were  heavy  and  a little  savage.  To  the  girls  skating 
by,  he  was  thrillingly  handsome  in  his  pallor  and 
grace. 

“ With  pleasure,”  Margot  said,  as  they  skimmed  on. 
“ But  you  must  live.  There  are  still  a few  days  before 
the  course  is  ended.  It  would  not  be  good,  a break  in 
the  work.  And  at  any  time,  to  kill  one’s  self,  it  is  not 
pleasant  for  others.  And  in  a women’s  college  — with 
all  the  nerves.  Women  have  nerves,  you  have  said, 
Herr  Professor.”  And  she  laughed. 

“ And  men,  too  ! ” he  exclaimed  bitterly.  “ Mine 
have  found  me  out  — since  New  York.” 

“Miss  Hathaway  says  that  always  after  New  York 
one  has  nerves,”  she  went  on.  “ Always  one  is  tired 
out.  And  I can  see  why  it  is  so.  To  run  after  fashion 
and  wealth  one  must  go  much  faster  than  after  art 
and  music.  So  in  New  York  it  is  a much  wilder  race 
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than  in  Berlin  or  in  Paris  — and  for  not  much,  after 
aU.” 

Their  rhythm  was  a unit  as  they  swung  on  round  to 
where  the  river  narrowed  under  the  sparkling  willows 
until  it  looked  like  the  nave  of  an  ice  cathedral. 

“Ach,  sometimes  Miss  Hathaway  does  not  read 
truly,  with  all  her  intuition.  It  was  not  New  York 
that  so  agitated  me,  mein  Fraulein,”  he  said  rapidly, 
in  a tone  so  suddenly  changed  and  low  that  a shadow 
seemed  to  have  fallen  over  the  ice.  “ It  was  you.  Why 
should  I not  tell  you  what  you  so  well  know  — and 
what  so  often  you  have  been  hearing  before  from  other 
men  ? ” And  he  looked  at  her  out  of  eyes  so  melan- 
choly that  again  she  remembered  what  he  had  said 
about  the  pistol-shot.  “ To  you,”  he  went  on,  “ it  is 
the  old  game,  and  your  skill — ” 

“ Please ! Do  not,  I implore  you,”  she  cried.  “ I 
have  already  too  much  — and  now  this ! It  is  too 
much ! ” 

“ No,  it  is  not  too  much  to  you,  when  it  counts  for 
nothing.  To  me,  to  whom  it  is  everything  — to  me  it 
is  too  much!”  He  shrugged  again  and  laughed  bit- 
terly. “ They  have  had  more  chance  with  you,  your 
pious  friends.  But  at  ‘ Das  Rheingold,’  I have  dreamed 
it  was  not  too  late  — and  you  have  dreamed — and  you 
have  promised  I ” 

“ Ach,  what  I have  done  at  ‘ Das  Rheingold,’  that 
I do  not  know  I It  was  the  music  that  has  enchanted 
me.” 

“ You  have  done  nothing ! But  you  have  felt  — that 
is  more  than  to  do.  You  were  yourself.  And  you  knew 
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that  I felt  and  you  did  not  say  no.  And  you  gave  me 
one  look  that  was  confession  — and  it  is  mine,  always  ! 
You  lifted  your  eyes.  I shall  not  forget.” 

“ A look  is  not  much  of  one’s  self  when  one  listens 
to  music,”  she  said  in  a voice  that  was  tremulous  in 
its  quiet.  “ I do  not  want  it  back,  Herr  Professor.  It 
is  not  worth  to  — to  take  back.” 

They  were  far  down  the  stream  now,  where  it 
broadens  out  towards  the  meadows  and  the  river.  Off 
to  the  right,  the  little  chimneys  in  the  Patch  smoked 
cheerily,  and  the  cross  on  St.  Michael’s  glinted  pleas- 
antly in  the  sun.  Margot  took  courage  at  the  sight. 

“Then  it  is  no  use  — ever?  It  is  quite  too  late?” 
he  said.  “ Ever  since  we  have  sat  in  the  sunshine  on 
the  steps  when  the  little  boy  died  — ever  since  you 
have  wept  in  the  library  — it  has  been  growing  the 
whole  dream  of  my  life  to  set  you  free  from  this  thing 
that  is  encircling  you,  from  all  this  empty  talk  of  ‘the 
spirit.’  And  of  our  life  together  I have  dreamed.  We 
should  care  for  no  one,  for  nothing  but  to  love,  to  feel, 
to  get  all  joy  out  of  life — out  of  this  life  of  which, 
at  least,  we  are  sure.  Ach,  Ubermenschen  we  should 
be ! Like  a fool  I have  been,  because  — because  you 
have  made  me  so  to  love  you.” 

He  had  spoken  so  rapidly,  so  breathlessly,  that  she 
could  not  stop  him. 

“ Made  you  to  love  me ! ” she  cried  hotly,  when  he 
had  ended  with  another  bitter  laugh. 

“ Forgive ! Not  that  I have  meant  that  you  have 
tried.  But  what  you  are  — that  has  made  me  to  love 
you.” 
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“ But  it  is  foolish,  what  you  say,”  she  exclaimed,  a 
little  more  quietly.  “You  do  not  love  me  — this  me  ! 
You  love  me  as  I was  when  first  I have  come  to  the 
college,  when  I was  like  you  and  have  not  known  my 
own  soul.  It  is  the  I without  the  soul  that  you  have 
loved.  And  I have  tried  — oh,  hard  have  I tried  — to 
go  back  again  in  my  fancy  into  the  life  that  you  have 
dreamed  — for  us.  But  I cannot ! Never  again  can  I 
go ! ” She  saw  him  half  wince  and  flush  hotly  over  her 
halting  “ for  us,”  and  her  tone  grew  very  gentle. 

On  the  trunk  of  a great  fallen  willow  that  jutted  out 
from  the  shore  she  sat  down,  and  began  to  tug  at  her 
skate-straps.  All  around  slid  and  skated  the  young- 
sters from  the  Patch,  in  bulky  comforters  and  nonde- 
script coats  or  none,  accompanied  by  joyous  dogs  of 
various  builds.  Landschad  seemed  not  to  see.  With 
his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets,  his  head  down,  he  was 
skating  round  and  round. 

“ You  will  see,”  she  went  on.  “ I am  not  at  all  the 
woman  now  to  be  in  your  dream.  Some  day  — not 
long  away  — you  will  laugh  that  you  have  so  thought 
of  me.” 

But  now  he  did  not  laugh.  “ What ! You  go  ? ” he 
cried.  “ Is  it  that  I have  bored  you  so  that  you  go  ? 
Will  you  not  skate  back  ? I will  promise  that  I have 
finished.” 

“ It  is  not  that.  But  I must  go  home  through  the 
Patch.  It  is  long  since  I have  seen  Denny’s  mother, 
and  now  it  is  so  near.” 

He  was  kneeling,  taking  off  her  skates  with  his 
nervous  fingers.  “ If  I could  make  a prayer,”  he  was 
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murmuring,  “ and  if  there  were  a God  to  hear  prayers, 
then  would  I pray  that  you  go  home  to  Leipzig,  out 
of  this  stupid  brotherly  love  — quite  away  from  me, 
if  it  must  be.”  And  he  caught  her  gloved  hand,  and 
in  the  opening  in  the  palm,  kissed  it  hotly. 

She  drew  it  away  hastily.  “ If  your  prayer  should 
have  an  answer,  you  will  believe?  ” she  said.  “ Per- 
haps, soon,  I shall  go  back  to  my  home.” 

“ Ach,  I shall  believe  that  God  was  a blunderer  to 
bring  me  near  you,”  he  answered  bitterly.  “ And  that 
you  go  home,  before  it  is  all  too  late,  — for  that  I 
hope.” 

He  did  not  look  at  her  again  as  he  swung  away  with 
his  most  formal  of  bows.  And  she,  too,  went  without 
a backward  look.  The  swift  walking  over  the  snowy 
meadow  in  the  sunshine  was  like  walking  in  a dream 
after  the  terrors  that  come  in  sleep.  The  ring  of  his 
skates  died  away.  Over  the  hurt  of  so  hurting  him 
rose  quickly  the  sense  of  relief,  of  being  over  and  done 
with  what  had  to  come.  She  had  proved  herself  to  her- 
self as  well  as  to  him.  And  in  him,  how  fearful  it  was, 
the  lack.  How  hard  was  the  something,  or  the  nothing, 
behind  his  thought.  “ A temperament  without  God,” 
she  remembered  suddenly.  In  a flash,  she  measured 
herself  with  him.  She  was  higher  by  a soul’s  height. 
But  how  it  hurt  to  remember  his  eyes! 

The  little  white  house  on  the  corner  of  River  and 
View  streets  made  no  showing  of  hospitality  as  she 
approached.  The  bright  blue  window-shades  were 
drawn.  Only  the  chickens  were  in  possession  of  the 
premises.  Through  the  Nottingham  lace  gathered  over 
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the  glass  in  the  front  door,  the  chromo  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  looked  out  at  her  as  she  rang  the  jangling 
bell.  How  long  ago  it  seemed,  that  other  day  when 
she  had  turned  her  eyes  away  and  loathed  it ! And 
there  on  that  step  she  had  sat  with  Landschad,  and  he 
had  begun  to  dream  and  she  to  awake.  In  the  poig- 
nant shine  of  a lowering  sun  they  had  sat,  that  October 
day.  Now,  the  sun  had  the  spring  in  it. 

“ She ’s  out  washin’  at  Mrs.  Lee’s,  is  Mrs.  Flynn,” 
called  a voice.  “ An’  it ’s  all  day  she  ’ll  be  with  the 
six  childer  an’  the  tablecloths  an’  his  shirts.” 

A friendly  neighbor  stood  by  the  fence  with  a blue 
apron  over  her  head. 

“ Oh,  I thank  you ! I am  sorry  not  to  see  her.  But 
I am  glad  that  she  is  out  to  work,  for  that  means  that 
she  is  well,”  Margot  called  back.  “ And  you  will  please 
say  that  Denny’s  friend  has  come  ? ” 

“ I will.  Miss ! I will ! God  bless  ye ! ” said  the 
other,  with  eyes  that  followed  her  down  the  little 
path. 

On  the  next  block  was  the  Kectory,  with  its  win- 
dows full  of  blooming  geraniums,  and  the  cats  sunning 
themselves  on  the  porch.  Father  Ryan  was  at  the  hot- 
beds, taking  off  the  protecting  carpet  and  sacking,  to 
let  the  sunshine  in  to  his  violets.  As  she  passed,  he 
stood  up,  looked  at  her  a moment,  shaded  his  eyes  to 
be  sure,  and  then  cried,  lifting  his  beretta,  — 

“ Oh,  Miss  von  Merveldt ! One  moment ! Is  it  you 
or  your  double  ? ” And  he  leaned  over  the  fence  and 
held  out  his  hand. 

“ No,  it  is  not  my  double,”  she  said,  giving  him  hers 
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not  uncordially.  “ It  is  I,  come  a long  way  round  from 
the  skating  to  see  Mrs.  Flynn.” 

“ Ah,  it  is  of  Mrs.  Flynn  that  I want  to  speak. 
She  is  as  warm  and  comfortable  these  days  as  my 
cats  under  the  stove.  It  is  delightful  and  astonishing 
to  see  how  naturally  she  takes  to  those  furs.  Quite 
as  naturally  as  if  they  were  her  own  skin  provided 
by  nature,  though  somewhat  belated.” 

“ It  rejoices  me  that  she  is  warm  and  well.” 

His  gentle,  penetrating  eyes  met  hers  very  genially. 
“ And  you  ? ” he  said.  “ All  is  warm  and  well  with 
your  spirit,  through  your  great  kindness?” 

His  simple  question  flooded  her  face  with  color.  “ I 
and  my  spirit,  we  have  as  yet  made  so  little  acquaint- 
ance I fear  that  my  spirit  is  very  slow  to  fly.” 

“Just  as  some  birds  learn  late  to  fly,  perhaps,”  he 
laughed.  “ It  all  depends  on  the  kind  of  spring  we 
have.  Now,  the  robins  that  live  here  in  my  cherry  tree 
— like  flat-dwellers  with  a caf ^ in  the  building  — and 
those  in  the  willows  around  the  church  ” — and  he 
pointed  to  the  nests  in  the  leafless  branches  — “ they 
are  sometimes  very  slow  in  the  joyous  discovery  of 
wings.  Last  year  it  was  mid-June  before  the  miracle 
of  flight.  I saw  it  all,  as  I walked  up  and  down  among 
the  currant  bushes,  reading  my  oflice.”  His  wrinkled 
face,  alight  with  the  remembrance,  turned  quite  boy- 
ishly to  her,  and  his  thin  old  cassock  blew  out  around 
his  gauntness.  “ One  minute,  and  the  young  birds  were 
just  little  creatures,  hopping  in  and  out  among  the 
radishes  and  lettuce,  trying  foolish  little  flights.  Sud- 
denly there  was  the  miracle.  They  grew  aware  of 
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wings.  They  were  spirits,  soon  to  be  off  in  limitless 
air.  Mirabile ! ” His  thin  hand  was  as  airy  in  its  up- 
ward flight  as  a soaring  bird.  “ And  so,”  he  finished, 
with  grave  yet  smiling  eyes,  — “so  it  is  with  the  spirit 
of  man.” 

“ I can  see  it  all,  your  little  birds  in  the  sunshine,” 
she  said  with  a sigh.  “You  have  told  it  most  beauti- 
fully. I shall  remember  and  watch  always  the  little 
German  birds.” 

“Ah,”  he  exclaimed,  “you  must  remember  the  mir- 
acle, not  just  the  birds.  You  see,  a miracle  is  when 
the  Door  is  suddenly  swung  back  wider  than  usual, 
that  we  may  see  and  take  heart.  And  so  you  must  be 
on  the  watch  to  see  into  the  Beyond,  when  you  be- 
come aware  of  wings.  It  may  happen  to  you  at  the  most 
unexpected  time.  And  I should  think  — I should  be 
pretty  sure  — that  you  are  one  who  would  see  in  far- 
ther than  most  of  us.” 

Again  he  laughed  a little,  and  then  went  on,  before 
she  could  gather  herself  together  for  the  quite  imper- 
sonal answer  she  had  in  mind.  “ And  soon,  after  the 
miracle  of  the  next  few  months,  I can  ask  you  and 
your  friend  Miss  Hathaway  to  see  my  garden.  It  is 
really  very  much  more  than  just  a garden,  although 
you  may  not  perceive  that  it  is.  It  is  to  me  my  Italy 
— or  rather,  my  Florence,  which  to  me  is  Italy.  There 
in  the  shade  of  the  willows  is  my  Vallombrosa.  My 
rose-beds  there,  under  the  straw,  are  my  Boboli  Gar- 
dens. The  path  among  the  currant  bushes  is  my 
Cascine.  The  hives  against  the  grape-vines  are  Fie- 
sole,  and”  — he  stopped  for  a laugh  — “and  my 
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chicken-yard  is  my  Piazza  del  Popolo,  it  is  so  busy 
and  full  of  chatter.” 

“ And  your  people?  ” she  followed  him  gayly.  “They 
are  your  Pitti  Gallery  and  your  Uffizi  Gallery.  I re- 
member what  you  have  said  that  day  of  your  master- 
pieces.” 

“You  are  right ! I have  whole  rooms  of  Madonnas, 
and  some  Holy  Families,  and  many  heavenly  children. 
And  there,”  making  a grand  gesture  towards  the  small 
brown  church  with  the  squat  belfry,  “ are  my  Duomo, 
my  Baptistry,  my  Campanile.” 

“ To  me,”  she  said  “ the  great  miracle  is  what  your 
fantasy  has  made  of  your  garden.  It  is  this  transfor- 
mation that  is  the  miracle.” 

“ My  child,”  he  said  slowly,  looking  her  gravely  and 
frankly  in  the  eyes,  “ what  you  call  a ‘miracle’  is  just 
the  transformation  that  the  love  of  Christ  can  make, 
than  which  there  is  no  greater  miracle.  You  believe 
in  human  love,  and  that  you  need  fear  no  conditions 
if  there  is  love.  And  so  it  is  love  that  makes  my  cor- 
ner of  the  Patch,  for  me,  my  Florence,  the  city  of  my 
heart.  Good-bye ! ” And  his  hand  went  out  to  her 
over  the  shabby  fence. 

She  gave  him  hers,  her  eyes  dropped  before  his 
quiet,  serene  gaze.  As  she  turned  up  the  street,  the 
bell  from  the  Duomo  began  to  clang  the  “ Angelus.” 
She  looked  back.  The  old  man  was  standing  in  the 
cackling,  crowing  Piazza  del  Popolo,  his  bare  head 
bowed. 


CHAPTER  XXV 


BRIARS  AND  SHARP  STONES 

The  night  that  Alston  came  the  college  was  in  the 
Gym  at  the  French  play  given  by  Les  Alouettes,  the 
Senior  French  Society.  In  the  Willard  House,  where 
Margot  lived,  the  lights  were  low,  and  Alston’s  ring 
at  the  door  got  a slow  answer.  Then  Jennie  came, 
with  no  better  news  than  that  Miss  von  Merveldt  was 
in  the  Gym.  But  Alston’s  low-toned  explanations 
made  it  seem  to  Jennie  quite  possible  that  she  might 
find  Miss  von  Merveldt ; if  he  would  wait,  she  would 
do  her  best.  And,  after  all,  the  “ best  ” was  a simple 
matter.  Presently,  Margot  was  running  across  the 
campus  under  the  stars,  her  cape  flying  out  behind  her, 
her  heart  bounding. 

Alston  again  stood  under  the  Forum  Romanum  in 
the  long,  dim  drawing-room.  But  he  came  quickly  to 
meet  her,  both  hands  out. 

“You  are  very  pale,”  she  said  breathlessly,  giving 
him  hers.  “ I ran.  How  pale  you  are  ! ” 

“You  did  run,  didn’t  you!  I am  very  glad  to  see 
you.” 

She  sank  on  the  davenport,  and  threw  back  her  cape 
revealing  herself  in  all  the  simplicity  of  a little  girl, 
in  her  white  frock.  “ You  are  not  ill,  are  you  ? Perhaps 
it  is  the  light.” 

“ Oh,  no  I I am  not  ill.”  He  was  still  standing, 
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looking  down  at  her.  “ I am  quite  extraordinarily  well 
— now  that  I see  you  again.  And  you  are  very  busy, 
as  you  said  ? And  — ’’ 

“ But  you  will  please  sit  down.  There  is  so  much — 
a whole  world  — for  me  to  ask.  It  seems  quite  years 
since  that  day  we  have  snowshoed.  And  Sandy  is  well  ? 
And  have  you  been  to  Studley  and  seen  — You  will 
sit  down,  will  you  not  ? It  is  very  good  that  you  have 
come.” 

“I  have  only  ten  minutes,”  he  answered,  taking  out 
his  watch,  his  eyes  on  her  changing  face.  “ I am  stand- 
ing because  then  I can  see  you  better  — the  whole  of 
you,  you  see.  I ’m  going  away  to-night,  on  the  9.30 
express  from  Somerset.  I did  n’t  know  I was  going 
till  late  this  afternoon.” 

“Going  away?”  she  repeated.  “For  long?  Far? 
And  you  came  to  see  me  ! You  will  soon  come  back  ? 
Ach,  there  is  so  much  we  have  to  talk  about ! ” 

“ Much  to  talk  about ! Of  course  I came  to  see  you ! ” 
he  said,  sitting  down  by  her,  holding  his  open  watch. 
“ You  see,  there ’s  a law-suit  about  a big  estate,  and 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  forests  in  the  Tennessee 
mountains  for  which  there  is  not  a very  sure  title,  and 
I ’ve  got  to  go  and  look  the  matter  up.  Haversham 
can’t.  He ’s  — ” 

“ To  Tennessee?  Never  have  I heard  of  that  place. 
Is  it  far?  You  travel  a whole  day?” 

“ Two  days  and  a night  will  get  me  there,  and  then 
there ’s  a long  drive  in  the  mountains.  It ’s  a pretty 
long  trip,  but  I shall  be  back  soon,  and  it  will  be  new 
and  interesting.” 
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“ How  much  time  have  you  left  now  ? ” she  said. 

“ Five  minutes.  Now,  tell  me  about  yourself.  New 
York  was  pleasant  ? ” 

“It  is  so  little  a while,  and  to  talk  of  New  York ! I 
liked  the  pussy-willows  much.  I have  them  on  my  desk. 
When  I write,  sometimes  they  drop  and  touch  me 
softly.” 

He  took  his  eyes  away  to  look  at  his  watch. 

“ I have  seen  you  the  day  before  the  pussy-willows 
have  come,”  she  went  on  breathlessly.  “ I was  in  the 
flower-shop.  I ran  out  to  speak  to  you.  Then  I ran 
back.” 

“ You  ran  back  ? ” 

“ Yes,  and  then  I went  out  again.  The  trolleys  were 
gone.  It  was  quite  empty.” 

“ You  should  not  have  run  back.” 

“ Again  I will  not  run  back.  And  there  will  be  a 
long  drive  in  the  mountains  ? You  have  rugs  and  warm 
things?  And  there  will  be  a diligence  with  curtains?” 

“ Oh,  I shall  get  on  splendidly.  And  now  the  time ’s 
up.  And  when  I come  back  — ” he  rose  and  shut  his 
watch  slowly,  with  a little  click.  Then  he  held  out  his 
hand.  “ When  I come  back,  you  will  go  to  the  woods 
with  me  ? Hepatica  and  arbutus  leaves  may  be  out, 
and  we  can  bring  them  into  the  house  and  make  them 
bloom  under  glass.  You  will  go  ? They  say  the  spring 
will  be  early.” 

“We  need  not  wait  for  the  green ! Even  if  it  is 
winter  yet  — And  you  are  sure  the  diligence  has  cur- 
tains and  that  on  the  passes  the  snow  will  be  gone  ? ” 

“ Oh,  yes ! And  I shall  be  back  soon  — in  three 
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weeks,  perhaps ! ” They  were  walking  towards  the 
door.  Her  hand  was  in  his. 

“ Ach,  almost  I had  forgotten  ! Suppose  I should 
have  to  go  back  to  my  home  before  we  go  to  the 
woods  ! Hiidwig  is  fearfully  ill.” 

He  was  holding  her  hand  against  his  cheek.  “There 
are  the  German  woods,”  he  said.  “ I speak  no  German, 
but  — I will  hurry  back.  And  you  will  take  good  care 
of  yourself  ? And  go  to  see  Lucy  and  Dorothea  ? ” 

“ I will.  But  I shall  think  of  the  mountains  and 
the  avalanches.  You  are  sure  that  the  horses  — Ach, 
not  yet  have  we  said  the  things  that — ” 

“But  we  understand  ! ” he  called  back.  “ God  bless 
you!” 

The  night  air  blew  in  on  her  hot  cheeks.  His  eyes 
smiled  back  at  her.  The  door  slammed. 

She  went  to  pick  up  her  cape.  It  was  a good  cigar 
that  he  had  been  smoking  before  he  came.  She  had 
not  noticed  before  that  he  wore  a ring.  It  had  pressed 
against  her  hand.  His  cheek  had  been  hot,  too.  Then 
she  realized,  with  a rush  of  tears  like  a child,  that  he 
had  gone,  that  it  was  two  days  and  a half  to  the  moun- 
tains — farther  than  from  Leipzig  to  Petersburg,  far- 
ther than  from  Leipzig  to  London. 

When  Emily  came  in  for  good-night,  Margot  was 
reading  Baedeker’s  “ United  States.”  She  put  it 
quickly  away  under  the  table.  Emily  was  in  the  cos- 
tume of  one  of  Moliere’s  noble  ladies ; the  rice-powder 
from  her  snowy  curls  sifted  over  her  toilette  of  flow- 
ered bed-room  curtains,  her  blackened  eyebrows  run- 
ning into  her  carmine  cheeks. 
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“How  was  it?”  she  gasped,  dropping  into  the  Mor- 
ris chair.  “ I ’m  dead-tired  and  nearly  smothered  and 
as  sticky  as  fly-paper.  Was  the  play  worth  listening 
to,  Margot?” 

“ It  was  wonderful,  liebchen.  And  thou  wert  charm- 
ing. And  now,  let  me  get  cologne  water  and  wipe  thy 
dear  face  for  thee.  And  then  I ’ll  put  my  peignoir 
around  thee  and  brush  out  of  thy  hair  the  rice-powder. 
Please,  Emilchen ! It  must  be  that  thou  wilt  let  me, 
or  I dance  wildly  or  go  out  and  run  in  the  dark,  I 
have  such  an  energy ! ” 

“I  don’t  care  what  you  do,  angel,”  Emily  said 
wearily.  “You  see,  I had  to  dress  Belle  Adams  in 
Sara’s  trunk-covers  and  Myra’s  peasant  bodice,  and 
Belle  is  twice  as  big  as  Myra.  And  then  I created  five 
other  toilettes  out  of  all  the  curtains  and  couch-covers 
I could  collect,  and  powdered  endless  heads,  and  made 
my  own  costume.  I ’m  tired  enough  to  submit  to  any 
kindness.  But  it  does  seem  a little  bit  like  having 
Alexandra  Regina  waiting  on  me,  to  have  you  doing 
for  me.  What  part  did  you  like  best  ? ” And  Emily  lent 
herself  languidly  to  Margot’s  wash-cloth  and  cologne. 

“Oh,  the  whole  of  it!  ” Margot  said.  “I  like  much 
Moliere,  and  to-night  there  was  great  esprit,  and  the 
French  was  quite  Parisian,  and  all  was  beautiful.” 
She  was  wondering  whether  she  could  tell  Emily  that 
he  had  gone.  Somehow,  it  did  not  tell  itself ! “ But 
thou  art  truly  a tired  thing,  Kind,  art  thou  not?” 

“Tired  doesn’t  express  it!”  Emily  sighed.  “I’m 
glad  I don’t  have  to  live  up  to  a title  all  the  time.” 

“A  title?”  Margot  repeated  quickly,  enveloping 
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Emily  in  the  pink  peignoir.  “ It  interests  me,  that 
word.  It  is  a word  of  many  meanings,  nicht  wahr? 
What  thou  sayest  I understand,  and  the  title  of  a 
book.  But  when  one  says  the  ‘ title  ’ to  land,  then  I 
do  not  know  what  it  means.  Is  it  perhaps  the  name  of 
the  land?” 

“Oh,  that  just  means  a legal  right  to  the  land,  a 
deed  of  possession,”  Emily  said  lazily  with  closed  eyes, 
as  Margot  began  to  brush. 

“ Once  I have  heard  some  one  say  about  a title  to 
lands  in  Tennessee.  And  now  tell  me  more,  liebling! 
It  is  so  big,  thy  country,  and  I am  so  dull.  Is  it 
pleasant  in  Tennessee?  Is  it  like  Switzerland,  all 
snowy  mountains  and  avalanches,  and  many,  many 
goats  ? ” 

Emily  laughed  drowsily.  “ You  darling ! It  is  heav- 
enly, that  brushing ! About  the  goats  I don’t  know, 
but  Tennessee  is  n’t  a bit  like  Switzerland,  I should 
imagine.  It’s  all  wild  mountains,  but  not  like  the  Alps, 
and  men  make  whiskey  in  lonely  places  and  have  feuds 
and  shoot  each  other.  It’s  so  wild,  no  one  knows  who 
has  the  right  titles  to  the  land.  At  least,  that ’s  what 
Jane  Gordon  says.  She ’s  a ’98  girl,  and  she ’s  doing 
home  missionary  work  now  in  Tennessee.” 

Margot  stopped  brushing  and  sat  down  on  the  couch. 
She  had  grown  a little  pale.  “ Ach,  how  terrible,  Emil- 
chen!  Are  there  no  guards  or  guides  or  police?” 

“ Oh,  it ’s  too  big  and  too  wild  for  that.  The  moun- 
taineers would  kill  all  the  guards.  They  very  often  do 
kill  strangers.  It ’s  education  that ’s  going  to  change 
all  that.  But  I must  go  and  let  you  get  to  bed. 
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You’ve  been  awfully  good  to  me.  Any  news  from 
home  yet  ? ” 

“Not  yet.  And  now  I so  fear  to  have  the  letter  come. 
Suppose  it  should  say  — ” 

“ Oh,  don’t  suppose  anything  so  dreadful ! It  will 
probably  say  that  Fraulein  Hadwig  is  all  right  again  — 
that  she  was  just  nervous  at  being  alone  so  much.  My 
hair  feels  fine  after  your  brushing.  And  now,  you  ’re 
tired  out.  I can  tell  by  your  eyes.  Go  to  bed  soon, 
won’t  you,  dearest?” 

When  Emily  had  gone,  Margot  still  sat  on  the 
couch.  In  the  place  of  the  just  departed  guest  a 
strange  new  one  had  announced  itself  quite  boldly  in 
her  heart.  Emily’s  picture  of  Tennessee  had  opened 
wide  the  gates  to  so  poignant  a fear  that  there  could 
be  but  one  explanation  of  its  presence,  and  yet  so 
human  and  warm  a one  that  it  was  dearly  welcome. 

W^ith  a long  sigh  she  got  up  and  stretched  her  arms 
wearily.  “This  is  the  miracle,”  she  said  to  herself. 
“ It  is  when  our  hearts  tell  us  whither,  that  we  know 
that  we  are  winged.” 

Two  hours  later,  after  sleepless  companionship  with 
moonlight  and  flying  shadows  of  bare,  windy  boughs, 
Margot  got  out  of  bed,  tall  and  white  in  the  dimness. 
The  college  clock  struck  one.  A late  wayfarer  passed 
with  loud  footsteps  on  the  cement  walk.  She  stood  a 
long  time  looking  out  at  the  quiet  campus  shadowed 
black  with  sharp  angles  of  roofs  and  chimneys.  Then 
for  another  moment  she  knelt  at  her  bedside,  as  Doro- 
thea had  knelt,  her  face  close  in  her  hands. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


DEEP  VALLEYS 

One  springlike  morning,  some  ten  clays  after  Al- 
ston’s flying  visit,  she  and  Helm  chanced  upon  each 
other  upon  the  main  street.  Only  February  as  it  was, 
the  day  dared  be  like  May,  and  the  things  in  the 
florists’  windows  would  have  felt  better  on  the  other 
side  of  the  glass.  Margot  felt  that  she,  too,  was  faring 
better  in  the  fresh  out  of  doors  after  the  long  gray 
interval  of  snow  and  rain.  During  this  interval  she 
had  fearfully  avoided  the  laboratory,  and  given  her 
time  to  Miss  Hathaway’s  Dante  course,  to  her  Eng- 
lish work,  and  to  classes  in  the  Wheel  House.  It  was 
work  only  that  helped  her  through  the  dragging  days, 
heavy  with  fear  of  the  news  from  Leipzig,  and  slow  with 
impatience  for  the  return  from  Tennessee.  Once,  dur- 
ing those  days,  in  spite  of  her  automobile’s  being  in 
the  repair-shop,  getting  itself  made  smart  for  spring, 
she  went  to  Studley  for  the  afternoon,  hungry  for  in- 
timate speech.  But  somehow,  as  she  sat  with  Lucy, 
part  of  the  time  with  Dorothea  on  her  lap,  telling  of 
the  news  from  Fraulein  Hiidwig,  she  felt  that  her  heart 
was  already  bare  to  her  cousin’s  eyes,  and  that  it  was 
as  much  too  early  for  spoken  confldences  as  for  spring 
flowers.  So,  sure  as  she  was  of  Lucy’s  reading,  she 
dwelt  only  upon  outward  and  evident  things.  This 
call  in  Studley  was  the  only  pause  in  her  round  of 
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work,  until  false  and  fickle  spring  looked  into  her  open 
window  and  awoke  the  nature  in  her  into  a longing 
for  fields.  It  was  with  this  longing  upon  her  that  she 
and  Helm  chanced  upon  each  other  on  the  main  street. 

Afterwards,  looking  back  on  the  meeting,  to  Helm 
it  did  not  seem  chance.  It  seemed  rather  a spiritual 
experience  akin  to  those  of  St.  Anthony.  He  was 
bound  uphillward  to  see  one  of  his  vestrymen.  In  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  he  found  himself  abandoning 
his  business  and  turning  downhill  ward  at  the  side  of 
this  astonishingly  lovely  young  woman.  Always,  after- 
wards, he  thought  of  her  loveliness  as  something  a 
little  unfair,  a little  more  than  just  human.  However, 
in  justice  to  him  it  must  be  said  that,  at  the  time,  he 
did  not  actively  realize  her  loveliness.  That  was  more 
definitely  observed  by  the  girls  passing  up  and  down, 
who  had  as  well  observed  that  Mr.  Helm,  the  awfully 
good-looking  rector  of  St.  Hilda’s,  was  walking  with 
her.  To  the  college  girls,  his  handsome,  clean-shaven 
face  and  his  gold  cross  on  the  black  ribbon  across  his 
clerical  vest,  were  thrillingly  spiritual. 

Helm  had  actively  realized  only  the  coincidence  of 
her  appearing  just  at  the  time  when  he  was  thinking 
that  if  he  was  the  friend  of  her  spirit,  he  need  not  be 
so  ceremonious  with  his  conscience  in  the  matter  of 
calling  on  her.  But,  after  all,  there  was  but  little  of  a 
coincidence,  for  the  thought  of  his  new  spiritual  re- 
lation was  of  not  infrequent  occurrence. 

“ I was  just  thinking  of  you,”  he  said,  “ and  won- 
dering how  things  were  going  with  you.  It  is  a coin- 
cidence that  we  should  meet.” 
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Surely  surroundings  had  nothing  to  do  with  his 
thinking  of  her.  They  were  in  front  of  a meat-market, 
with  an  aesthetic  treatment  of  radishes  and  lettuce  in 
the  windows. 

“ The  beautiful  day  is  making  many  friends  to  meet,” 
she  answered.  “ I feel  as  if  spring  must  already  be  in 
the  fields.” 

“ And  you  are  going  to  see  ? ” he  said,  looking 
down  at  her  short  skirt  and  walking-boots. 

“ Yes,  that  is  where  I am  going  — to  see  if  I can 
persuade  her  that  she  should  stay.” 

She  laughed  and  walked  on,  and  as  he  turned 
with  her,  and  fell  into  her  step,  it  was  on  his  lips 
to  say — just  as  he  would  have  said  several  years  be- 
fore— “Of  course  she  will  stay  if  you  ask  her.”  In- 
stead, as  he  lifted  his  hat  gravely  to  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Thrasher,  of  Unity  Church,  who  was  passing,  he 
said  to  her,  — 

“ May  I walk  a little  way,  and  find  out  what  argu- 
ments or  pleas  you  are  going  to  use  with  the  fickle  but 
well-intentioned  spring  ? I might  find  them  useful  with 
my  young  women  parishioners.” 

“ For  instance,  with  Emily  ? ” she  questioned 
gayly. 

A faint  color  flushed  his  thin  cheeks.  “ Well, 
hardly,”  he  laughed.  “ Miss  Bishop  is  like  May  after 
the  weather  is  fully  settled,  and  the  orchards  are  in 
bloom.” 

“ Ach,  how  beautiful  is  what  you  have  said  of  her  ! 
And  it  is  true.  May  I tell  her  that  you  have  made 
her  so  lovely  a compliment  ? ” 
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His  color  had  deepened.  “ Yes,”  he  said  gravely. 
“ Why  not  ? It  is  of  her  spirit  that  I speak.” 

“ I will  tell  her,  then,  and  she  will  be  very  glad. 
But  you  must  not  say  of  spring  that  she  is  light- 
minded,  although  she  is  full  of  light.  She  is  quite  grave 
with  all  the  responsibility  to  make  things  to  grow. 
When  she  has  changed  herself  in  her  mind  suddenly, 
it  is  not  at  all  because  she  is  light-minded,  but  because 
she  so  fears  that  she  has  been  too  slow,  or  that  she 
has  come  too  early.” 

“ Your  charity  is  original,”  he  laughed.  “ Should 
you  be  so  generous  if  spring  changed  her  mind  with- 
out warning,  and  spoiled  your  hat  ? ” 

“ Ach,  yes  ! ” And  she  laughed,  too.  “ I should  know 
then  that  spring  has  been  afraid  that  she  has  not  suc- 
ceeded to  rain  enough  the  shower  before.” 

“ Well,  if  I may,  I ’ll  go  with  you,  and  see  how  you 
two  meet  — you  two  who  so  weU  understand  each 
other.” 

“ Oh,  yes  ! If  you  like  to  go,  and  do  not  like  better 
to  do  the  thing  that  you  were  going  to  do,  why  not  ? 
The  sunshine  is  too  beautiful  for  any  one  who  is 
reasonable  to  do  what  he  does  not  wish  much  to  do. 
To-day  one  should  do  all  whatever  he  likes.  It  is  so 
human  and  sweet.”  And  she  lifted  her  head  and  drew 
in  a long  breath. 

They  had  turned  off  the  main  street  long  since,  and 
were  among  the  old-fashioned  homes,  whose  lilac  and 
syringa  bushes  leaned  so  genially  over  the  fences. 

Again,  as  before  in  the  church,  he  caught  the  ex- 
quisite lines  of  her  chin  and  throat. 
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“ ‘ Human  and  sweet ! ’ ” he  repeated.  “ But  when 
you  stop  a moment  and  feel  it  all,  all  the  loveliness, 
do  you  not  feel  as  well,  quite  suddenly,  a little  pang  ? ” 
“ Oh,  yes ! Truly ! A little  Sehnsucht,  as  we  say  in 
German  — a little  longing,  of  what  we  do  not  know. 
That  is  the  part  that  is  sweetest  of  the  spring-mood.” 

“ Because  that  is  the  divine,”  he  said.  “ The  loveli- 
ness makes  us  want  our  own,  the  greatest  Loveliness, 
which  is  God.”  He  paused  as  they  turned  into  a more 
rambling  street,  then  went  on  musingly.  “ What  an 
ecstasy  it  makes  of  life,  to  catch  at  this  Divine  in 
men  and  things ! To  lift  it  up  out  of  the  great  sea 
of  humanity,  all  gleaming  and  beautiful ! ” 

His  ardor  drew  her  eyes  to  his  eager  face,  lean  and 
dark  and  clear,  freshened  by  the  wind.  He  felt  her 
look  and  met  it  radiantly. 

“ Ah,  my  friend,”  he  said,  “ I can  tell.  You  have 
latent  in  you  this  splendid  passion  for  the  Divine. 
When  I saw  you  first,  I felt  as  Benedict  must  have 
felt  when  he  saw  Scholastica  for  the  first  time.” 

“ Ach,  I am  all  human,”  she  laughed.  “ You  must 
not  expect  that  I follow  fast.  All  on  what  I am  sure 
is  that  I find  my  spirit,  that  it  is  sweet  to  find  it  and 
yet  ever  with  the  little  pang.” 

They  were  turning  into  a road  that  led  across  the 
meadows  to  the  mountains.  To  the  left  shone  the  river, 
with  its  ice-piled  banks,  and  beyond  the  river  lay 
broad  farm-acres  around  red  barns. 

“ Of  course  there  is  groping  and  strife,  and  there 
are  deep  rivers  and  falls  by  the  way.  And  then  sud- 
denly life  seems  such  bitter  foolishness,  such  mad- 
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ness,  without  a Beyond  ! In  my  own  life,”  he  added, 
looking  quietly  at  her  and  speaking  with  a calmness 
that  was  quite  impersonal,  “the  Supernatural  is  the 
only  tie  that  binds  together  the  shattered  bits  of  the 
natural.” 

“ But  one  can  learn,  can  understand,  surely,  with- 
out ever  the  pain,  the  sorrow,”  she  cried,  with  a sud- 
den fear  at  her  heart. 

“ Of  course ! That  is  as  God  sees  fit.  But  a friend 
of  the  spirit  is  sent  us  to  light  the  road  for  us  and 
show  us  the  way.  And  soon,”  he  went  on,  with  his 
winning  smile,  “you  will  read  a little  more  Browning 
with  me,  and  you  will  be  good  enough  to  read  your 
Goethe  to  me,  and  so  we  shall  help  each  other  towards 
peace.”  And  he  began  to  let  down  the  bars  that  gave 
entrance  into  a pasture  of  boulders  and  pointed  little 
cedars.  When  he  had  put  them  up  and  overtaken  her, 
he  said,  as  if  out  of  his  musings,  “It  is  my  highest 
dream  — not  the  dream  most  men  have  — to  give  my 
life  to  God,  and  then  sometimes,  as  now,  to  stand  be- 
fore mountains  with  a friend  of  the  spirit.  You  know 
what  Arnold  says  ? 

And  then  he  thinks  he  knows 
The  hills  where  his  life  rose, 

The  sea  where  it  goes.” 

“ That  is  beautiful,”  she  sighed. 

“ Such  a lull  in  the  race  is  not  too  much  for  me  to 
ask  of  life,  is  it  ? ” he  said. 

“ Ach,  no ! It  is  but  little  if  one  has  a heart.” 

“ But  that  does  not  count  with  me.” 

They  had  come  to  a small  stream  that  rioted  down 
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from  the  mountains  under  fairy  ice-bridges,  in  and  out 
among  crystalled  grass  and  cress.  Margot  sat  on  a 
boulder  on  its  margin,  against  the  background  of 
snow-streaked  slopes.  Not  far  away  a small  cottage 
chimney  smoked  fragrantly  of  birch,  and  children’s 
voices  rang  from  the  barnyard.  Helm  stood  watching 
the  rush  of  the  water. 

“ Is  it  not  quite  like  a stream  from  the  glaciers  ? ” 
she  cried  joyously.  “ I am  going  to  wash  my  face  in 
it,  as  always  I have  been  doing  at  the  Ryffel  Alp  and 
at  Lauterbrunnen.  It  is  not  graceful  for  young  ladies, 
you  will  say,  but  I so  love  to  feel  the  snow-water  on 
ray  eyes.”  And  she  took  off  her  hat  and  coat,  and 
threw  them  on  the  grass.  Then  on  her  knees  on  the 
bank,  she  reached  one  hand  down  to  the  water.  Helm 
had  drawn  near. 

“ It  will  not  be  a drowning,  but  it  will  be  a bad  cold 
if  you  slip  in,”  he  laughed.  “ Shall  I hold  one  hand  ? ” 

She  had  dashed  a few  drops  over  her  face,  and  they 
hung  sparkling  on  her  bright  hair.  In  her  delight  she 
seemed  to  him  to  be  more  nymph  than  woman. 

“ Ah,  it  is  like  wine  of  sun  and  snow ! ” she  cried. 
“ Will  you  not  try  it?  No ? Then  you  will  please  hold 
this  hand.  The  bank  is  steep,  but  I can  reach  down. 
Just  once  or  twice  will  I make  a good  dash  on  my 
face.” 

Helm  took  her  hand,  and  she  leaned  closer  to  the 
foaming  pool. 

“ It  ought  to  persuade  spring  to  stay,  your  face  in 
the  water,”  he  said  in  a low  tone.  Her  small,  warm 
hand  in  his  set  his  heart  bounding. 
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She  lifted  her  face  a moment,  all  wet  and  laughing. 
“ It  is  as  cold  and  pure  as  if  the  Jungfrau  snows  have 
been  making  the  brook,”  she  said. 

And  once  again  she  bent  her  shining  head  and 
curved  her  slim  figure  over  the  margin.  In  the  bare, 
sunny  loneliness,  over  the  murmur  of  the  water,  she 
had  grown  wholly  nymph.  To  Helm  time  seemed  to 
stand  quite  still  for  a moment. 

It  was  when  she  sprang  up,  while  he  still  held  her 
hand,  that  he  did  the  mad  thing  which  made  the  whole 
experience  seem  to  him  so  closely  akin  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  St.  Anthony.  Then,  in  that  little,  hot  minute 
when  she  bounded  up,  her  face  rosy  and  gleaming,  her 
eyes  alight,  he  wildly  kissed  her  just  where  she  was  so 
near  him  — on  her  white  neck,  behind  a small,  cold, 
wet  ear. 

“ Ach ! ” she  cried  angrily,  red  and  white  in  her 
swift  recoil.  “Why,  then,  have  you  so  stupid  a thing 
done  ? Then  all  is  stuff  — this  what  you  have  said  to 
me ! Ach,  Gott ! ” And  she  sank  on  the  boulder  and 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

Out  of  a long  silence  Helm  spoke,  in  a flat  voice. 
His  face  was  like  old  wood  ashes  that  have  lain  long 
in  the  weather.  He  held  out  her  coat. 

“ You  must  not  take  cold,”  he  said.  “ Put  on  your 
coat,  please,  and  your  hat.  I will  go  home.  I will  send 
one  of  the  children  down  there  to  take  care  of  you.” 

She  did  not  answer.  He  threw  the  coat  over  her 
shoulders.  “All  that  I have  been  saying  to  you  is 
stuff,”  he  went  on  bitterly  and  slowly,  “ but  it  is  only 
because  it  is  I that  said  it.  The  truth  is  unchanged. 
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It  is  to  — to  help  such  as  I that  the  truth  — the  truth 
has  been  given  us.  Christ  understood  and  pitied  such 
foolishness  as  mine.  That  is  why  He  came  — because 
of  ourselves  we  are  such  — such  fools  ! ” 

And  then  she  heard  him  go  off  down  the  pasture. 

When  she  fell  to  shivering,  she  got  up  and  put  on 
her  hat  and  coat.  Then  two  small  boys  in  overalls 
came  running  up  the  hill. 

“ He  said  we  were  to  show  you  the  way  — that  he 
could  n’t,”  one  of  them  said  wonderingly. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 


HAKD  CLIMBING 

There  it  lay  on  the  desk,  the  letter  whose  few  terse, 
business-like  lines  declared  the  awful,  impossible  thing 
to  be  the  inevitable  and  immediate  thing  for  Fraulein 
Hadwig.  She,  the  lover  of  life,  the  scoffer,  the  joyous 
one,  the  Ubermensch — she,  so  the  doctor  bluntly  said, 
had  tuberculosis,  with  only  a few  weeks  to  live.  Miss 
von  Merveldt  would  have  to  come  with  all  speed.  All 
this,  of  course,  the  thin  blue  sheet,  dated  from  Beetho- 
ven Strasse  82,  Leipzig,  did  not  say,  but  what  it  did 
say  was  so  final  that  it  meant  all  this  and  more  to 
Margot  in  her  breathless  reading. 

With  it  was  another  letter,  addressed  with  a trem- 
ulous dash  in  the  familiar  hand,  and  reading : — 

Villa  Wot  an,  Leipzig, 
Montag. 

Mein  liebes,  liebes  Kind, — I am  much  better 
to-day.  I succeed  to  eat  a little  and  there  is  a Color 
in  the  Cheeks.  I made  Lottchen  to  bring  the  Mirror 
because  I feel  that  I am  less  hideous.  And  soon  I 
shall  be  feeling  better  than  ever,  the  Doktor  says.  It 
is  just  nervous,  the  Cough.  It  is  when  his  Ear  listens 
so  at  the  Chest  that  I cough.  It  makes  me  so  to  fear. 
But  soon  I — [Here  there  was  a great  blot,  as  if  the 
pen  had  dropped  from  the  weak  hand.  Then  it  strag- 
gled on]  — Here  I have  grown  nervous  and  the  Cough 
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— but  now  all  is  well.  And  that  I grow  much  better, 
I feel  sure,  for  they  have  let  me  go  outside.  They 
have  put  me  into  thy  Father’s  Room,  and  my  Couch 
is  out  on  the  little  Balcon,  so  I have  Air.  And  at 
Night  I have  Stars.  They  are  very  friendly,  the  Stars. 
And  when  I have  waked  quickly  and  started  up  with 
the  Choking  and  the  Fear,  the  Stars  press  me  down 
gently,  and  say  — [Again  the  break,  and  then]  — Wilt 
thou  not  soon  be  coming  Home  ? Small  Buds  are  on 
the  Plane  Trees,  and  the  Storks  are  going  over.  Soon 
thou  wilt  be  coming.  I have  Something  to  relate  thee 

— it  should  be  soon.  I have  had  Dreams  of  thy  Mother. 
Her  W rists  were  very  small  and  white.  Is  it  not  strange 
that  I should  so  be  dreaming?  To-night  there  is  a 
Hussars’  Ball.  I do  not  go.  Come  soon ! Thy 

Hadwig. 

I see  no  one,  so  I have  for  thee  no  Scandals. 

“ To-morrow,  at  six  in  the  evening,  the  Hapsburg, 
North  German  Lloyd,”  Emily  read  from  the  “ Herald  ” 
spread  wide  on  the  table. 

Margot,  still  in  her  hat,  sat  at  the  desk  before  the 
open  letters  and  the  pad  of  telegraph  blanks.  Her 
rubbers,  still  moist  from  the  walk  with  Helm,  were 
tossed  on  the  hearth.  She  was  scratching  deep  little 
dents  into  the  blanks  with  her  fountain  pen,  her  brows 
drawn  close. 

“ Would  that  ship  do,  dear  ? ” Emily  asked  gently. 
“ It ’s  an  eight-day  boat  to  Bremen,  and  you  say  it 
takes  a whole  day  after  you  land.  That  will  be  in 
time,  surely.” 
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“ If  only  he  had  said  how  long  it  will  be  till  the  — 
the  end,”  Margot  said.  “ If  I could  wait  just  a week  — 
not  leave  so  wildly — without  to  say  good-byes.  Ach, 
read  it  again,  Emilchen.  Thou  art  calm.  Just  what 
does  he  say  ? ” 

Emily  leaned  over  the  letter,  following  it  with  care- 
ful finger.  “ J ust  that  it  is  quick  tuberculosis,  that  it 
is  a matter  of  a few  weeks,  and  that  you  must  come 
right  away  if  — if  you  would  see  her,  dear.” 

“ My  poor  Had  wig ! My  poor  Had  wig ! Ever  to  be  so 
scornful  of  what  is  not  joyous  and  beautiful.  And  now 
to  die!  And  to  die  on  so  fearful  a thing.  It  will  so 
shame  her.  And  what  shall  I do  ? I — I do  not  know 
how  to  help  her,  Emilchen.  Now,  if  it  were  thou!  ” 

“God  will  show  you  how  to  help  her,  dearest.  We 
always  find  that  we  know.” 

“ Ach,  I know  nothing  but  to  fear,  and  to  long  to 
go,  and  then  to  long  to  stay,  and  at  least  make  good- 
byes to  my  friends.  He  says  it  will  be  soon,  thou  say- 
est?  It ! How  almost  laughable  to  say  ‘ It’  of  HMwig.” 

“ He  says  ‘ very  soon,’  dear.” 

There  was  a long  silence.  Emily  sat  staring  at  the 
doctor’s  letter.  Outside,  in  the  warm  sunshine,  the  girls 
went  to  and  fro  over  the  campus.  The  gold  hands  on 
the  college  clock  shone  cheerily  at  a quarter  to  one. 

Margot’s  pen  rolled  off  the  desk.  She  stooped  to 
pick  it  up.  “ I will  go  to-morrow,  Emilchen,”  she  said 
in  a low  tone.  “ And  thou  wilt  help  me  to  go.”  She 
reached  for  the  telegraph  blanks.  “ I will  telegraph 
Mr.  Jarvis  to  book  me  and  meet  me  and  get  me 
money  and  do  all.  And  thou,  dearest  friend,  thou 
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wilt,  please,  send  for  little  Medore.  And  then  early 
to-raorrow  — thou  sayest  the  boat  goes  at  six  in  the 
evening — to-morrow  morning,  very  early,  I will  go. 
But  my  heart  — it  does  so  ache  for  all  the  dear  friends 
here  that  again  I shall  not  see.”  She  was  pale,  but 
quite  herself,  except  for  the  tears  on  her  cheeks. 

“You’re  just  a beautiful,  brave  darling,”  Emily 
cried,  kissing  her  hand  tenderly.  “ And  you  ’ll  be  com- 
ing back  soon  to  live  here,  of  course.  It’s  where  you 
belong.  God  means  it  so.  I know  it ! ” 

Margot  stopped  in  her  writing  and  brushed  away  the 
tears.  “ It  does  seem  to  me,  Emilchen,  that  your  God 
makes  many  experiments  with  what  He  has  created,” 
she  said  bitterly. 

Emily  ran  back  from  the  door.  “ Oh,  my  dear ! 
No ! Don’t  look  at  it  that  way.  You  see,  the  trouble 
is  that  we  try  to  do  the  experiments  when  we  don’t 
know  God’s  formulae ; and  sometimes,  even  when  we 
know  His  formulae,  we  take  them  away  from  Him, 
and  try  to  finish  them  up  our  own  way,  and  get  our 
result,  and  not  His.  Don’t  you  see,  dear?  And  then, 
sometimes.  He  lets  us  fail,  I think,  just  to  show  us 
that  we  can’t  get  along  without  Him.  But  it ’s  not 
original  with  me,  this  explanation.  That  is  what  Mr. 
Helm  once  said  in  a glorious  sermon.” 

Margot  caught  her  breath.  Then  she  tore  off  an- 
other telegram.  “ Perhaps  ! It  is  a strange  lesson  that 
we  learn.  But  wilt  thou  do  me  another  kindness? 
Wilt  thou  tell  Felix  to  bring  a machine  — any  ma- 
chine— to  run  to  Studley?  I must  see  my  Cousin 
Lucy  and  little  Dorothea  and  Dr.  Goddard.” 
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“ Of  course  you  must,  dearest.  I ’ll  telephone  over 
to  the  garage  right  away.  Think  up  all  the  things  I 
can  do  to  help.  I ’ll  be  back  soon.” 

In  the  unreality  of  the  change  — or  rather,  in  the 
cold  reality  of  what,  until  the  news  had  actually  come, 
seemed  only  a fearful  dream,  Margot  whirled  along  the 
road  to  Studley  that  afternoon,  in  the  paling  sunshine. 
Spring  had  not  been  persuaded  to  stay,  in  spite  of  the 
face  in  the  mountain  brook,  and  the  idyl  on  its  banks. 
And  presently,  as  facts  began  to  stand  out  from  the 
crowded  confusion  of  the  day,  there  came  back  vividly 
to  her  the  memory  of  the  morning,  of  Helm’s  hot  kiss. 
Poor  boy ! How  bitterly  he  had  failed  her  just  when, 
at  the  turning  of  the  ways,  she  most  needed  him,  the 
offered  friend  of  her  spirit.  Truly,  the  supernatural 
in  him  had  been  conquered  by  the  natural!  She 
remembered  it  all  with  a little  sad  humor.  And  then, 
too,  she  remembered  what  he  had  said,  in  his  bitter 
shame,  “ It  is  to  help  such  as  I that  the  truth  has  been 
given  to  us.  Christ  understood  such  foolishness  as 
mine.  That  is  why  He  came — because,  of  ourselves, 
we  are  such — such  fools!”  “Of  ourselves,  we  are 
such  fools,”  kept  repeating  itself  in  her  mind,  as  her 
thought  went  back  to  HMwig.  And  suddenly,  it  was 
to  her  as  if  Helm,  that  morning,  had  died  in  battle 
with  the  war-song  on  his  lips  and  the  colors  high. 

Then,  from  him,  she  faced  the  strange  new  land  of 
fear  and  pain  into  which  she  was  being  led.  In  that 
land  she  was  to  meet  Death,  and  help  Hiidwig  down 
the  shadowy  w^ay  towards  a vague  beyond  which  she 
herself  was  only  just  discerning  through  the’ clouds. 
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And  more  ! More ! Her  heart  throbbed  a wild  avowal. 
How  could  she  go,  now,  without  a good-bye  to  Alston ! 
She  could  not!  She  could  not  turn  from  the  clear, 
passionate  knowledge  of  her  love  for  him,  of  his  love 
for  her,  just  when  he  was  coming  back  and  all  was 
to  be  spoken  out  between  them  in  the  dear  spring 
fields. 

Lucy  met  her,  knew  all  before  they  had  kissed,  and 
drew  her  tenderly  out  of  her  coat,  while  hearing  of 
telegrams  and  steamer  sailings  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
swift  planning. 

Dr.  Goddard  was  at  a funeral  out  in  the  hills. 
Dorothea  was  in  the  barn  with  the  new  kittens. 
The  old  Parsonage  was  still  and  full  of  lengthening 
shadows. 

“ It ’s  too  hard  ! It ’s  too  hard  ! ” Lucy  cried,  draw- 
ing her  close.  “ You  belong  here,  if  any  one  ever  did. 
What  shall  I do  without  you!  ” 

“ And  to  go  like  this,  without  good-byes,  it  is  ter- 
rible,” Margot  whispered,  with  a half  sob.  “If  it 
might  be  a week  or  a few  days,  to  be  ready  in  one’s 
mind.”  And  she  sat  in  the  little  chair  where  she  had 
sat  to  make  Alston’s  toast  in  the  Christmas-time, 
and  pulled  off  her  gloves.  “ And  then  I fear  it  so  — 
to  see  Hadwig  with  the  knowledge  in  her  eyes.  To 
have  her  look  at  me  and  know  that  I know.  What 
shall  I say  to  her?  We  have  been  always  so  joyous 
together,  so  — so  uncaught  by  sorrow.  Ach,  Lucy,  I 
so  fear  to  go ! ” 

Lucy  leaned  over  and  put  her  thin  hand  on  Margot’s. 
“ My  dear,”  she  said,  “ you  need  n’t  ever  be  afraid  of 
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anything.  You  don’t  know  how  splendidly  strong  your 
spirit  is.  That’s  what  John  Alston  said  of  you  to 
me  — that  your  spirit  is  so  high  and  courageous.” 

“ Mr.  Alston  has  said  that  of  me  ? ” Margot  ex- 
claimed, looking  away  from  Lucy’s  tender  eyes. 

“ Yes,  he  said  it  right  here  in  this  room  after  your 
walk,  Christmas,”  Lucy  repeated.  “ And  it ’s  the  finest 
thing  he  could  say,  too,  because  his  own  spirit  is  so 
valiant  and  — ” 

But  Margot  had  flung  herself  on  her  knees  and  hid- 
den her  face  in  Lucy’s  black  skirt.  “ Thou  dost  see, 
liebchen,”  she  cried  softly.  “ Thou  hast  seen  all  along 
how  it  is.  And  now  to  go  like  this  and  not  to  see  him. 
And  have  him  never  know  how  much  — ach,  that 
makes  me  to  be  all  lost  again ! ” 

Lucy  patted  her  hair  softly.  “ Of  course  I ’ve  known 
all  along,”  she  said.  “ It ’s  been  the  loveliest  thing  in 
the  world  to  see  the  wonder  happening  to  you  both. 
And  you’ll  see  him  again,  dearest.  I know  John  Al- 
ston. This  is  not  the  end  of  the  road.” 

“ It  has  been  like  this,”  Margot  said,  lifting  her 
flushed  face.  “ I have  lost  my  old  road.  I have  been 
stumbling  and  frightened.  And  Mr.  Alston  has  come, 
all  gentle  and  strong  and  great  and  simple,  and  the 
dear  friend  of  woods  and  fields,  and  he  has  shown  me 
how  to  love  all  things  and  again  to  believe  in  myself, 
and  then,  quite  gently  and  deep  down,  to  feel  some- 
thing that  — that  is  beyond  myself.  Ach,  it  has  been 
so  precious  and  so  dear ! ” 

“ I know,  darling.  I knew  almost  when  you  knew 
that  you  and  he  loved  each  other.  It  was  when  you 
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went  for  the  snowbird,  was  n’t  it,  you  dear  child,  you  ? 
Dorothea  was  right.  The  Christ  Child  had  a gift  for 
you ! ” 

“ And,  Lucy,  it  has  been  so  sweet  that  it  must  be 
that  my  mother  — here,  in  this  old  house  with  the  old 
dear  things  that  she  has  known  — that  my  mother  has 
led  me  to  this  joy.  And  I have  thought  that  only  a 
God  could  make  so  beautiful  a thing ! And  now  — and 
now  — ” Again  she  hid  her  face  despairingly  in 
Lucy’s  lap. 

“ Now,”  Lucy  said,  “ everything  will  be  all  right. 
You  will  see.  A trifle  like  an  ocean  will  never  stop 
John.”  She  laughed  and  patted  again.  “And  then  he 
will  adore  you  for  your  brave  going.” 

Into  their  quiet  broke  the  slamming  of  a door  and 
a child’s  voice,  and  presently  Dorothea  came  flying  in 
and  threw  herself  into  Margot’s  arms.  After  the  greet- 
ings, she  nestled  on  the  floor  at  her  side,  awed  by  the 
news  her  mother  had  broken  to  her. 

“ But  to  come  back  again,  Cousin  Margot  ? Before 
the  may  flowers  ? ” 

“ Ach,  I know  not,  liebchen.  I have  at  my  home  a 
dear  friend  who  is  ill.” 

“Ill  to  die?”  Dorothea  asked,  wide-eyed. 

“ God  knows,  darling,”  Lucy  said.  “ And  now  you 
will  run  and  see  if  grandfather  has  come  back  ? Per- 
haps he  is  in  the  church-study.  And  you  will  tell  him 
that  Cousin  Margot  is  going  ? ” 

When  she  had  gone,  Lucy  looked  into  Margot’s 
eyes  with  a long  sigh.  “ Thank  God,  you  came  to 
us ! ” she  said.  “ You  have  lifted  me  out  of  the  gray- 
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ness  of  my  life.  You  can’t  know  what  you ’ve  been 
to  me.” 

“ What  I have  been  to  thee  ! ” Margot  cried.  “ Of 
course  I cannot  know  that  because  it  is  so  little  in  the 
wideness  of  what  thou  hast  been  to  me.  Through  thee, 
it  seems  to  me,  my  mother  has  come  close  to  me  and 
touched  my  spirit,  just  as  in  the  morning  I have  seen 
thee  touch  the  child  and  say,  ‘ It  is  the  day,  darling ! ’ 
So  thou  hast  done  for  me.” 

As  they  drew  apart,  and  Lucy  tied  her  veil  and 
held  her  coat,  Dorothea  and  her  grandfather  came. 
Dorothea  ran  to  cling  to  Margot  and  Dr.  Goddard 
held  out  both  hands. 

“ Your  going  would  always  be  too  soon,  my  child,” 
he  said,  “ but  it  cannot  be  too  soon  for  your  friend 
who  needs  you.  And  of  course  you  ’ll  be  coming  back 
before  very  long.” 

“You  will  all  be  coming  to  the  Villa  Wotan,”  she 
answered,  “ and  then  I will  do  for  you  the  thankful- 
ness that  my  words  cannot  say.  And  you  will  think 
of  me  a little,  please  ? ” 

“ More  than  that!  We  will  pray  for  you,  all  of  us 
here,  every  day,”  he  said.  “ Then  it  will  seem  truly 
home  to  you.  And  will  you  give  your  friend  who  is  ill 
a message  for  me  ? ” 

She  looked  up  at  him,  astonished,  from  buttoning 
her  gloves.  “ Oh,  yes  ! Gladly  will  I give  it.” 

He  spoke  slowly,  smiling  a little  into  her  question- 
ing eyes.  “ Will  you  tell  her,  for  me  then,  — an  old 
man  who  knew  your  father,  — will  you  tell  her 
that  she  has  made  a great  and  good  woman  of  you, 
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and  that  when  she  sees  your  father  she  need  not 
fear?” 

“ I will  tell  her,”  she  murmured.  Her  eyes  brimmed 
so  that  she  could  not  look  at  him. 

And  then  presently  she  was  in  the  machine,  and 
above  its  humming  there  were  Dr.  Goddard’s  “God 
bless  you  ! ” and  Dorothea’s  shrill  little  “ Good-bye  ! ” 
that  went  into  a sob,  and  Lucy’s  last  kiss  and  whis- 
pered, “ You  shall  be  happy,  darling  ! ” In  a moment 
she  had  swept  off  around  the  drive  away  from  their 
voices. 

That  night,  as  Emily  packed  the  steamer-trunk,  and 
Margot,  flushed  and  tired,  tried  to  do  many  things 
and  did  nothing,  Miss  Hathaway  came  in,  on  her  way 
to  II  Circolo  Italiano. 

“ Ah,  my  dear,  how  can  I manage  charades  and  sing 
folk-songs  when  you  are  going?”  she  cried.  “And 
we  were  to  have  the  first  audience  of  the  Trescott 
fountain  together  in  the  spring.” 

Margot  laid  Miss  Hathaway’s  hand  against  her 
cheek.  “ Now,”  she  said,  “ I will  go  to  my  own  foun- 
tains at  the  Villa  Wotan,  and  I shall  see  always  your 
face  in  the  water,  and  the  dear  purple  cape,  that  is  so 
part  of  you.  And  then  I shall  once  more  hear  all 
what  you  have  been  to  me.” 

“ But  you  ’re  coming  back,  my  dear ! ” Emily  cried, 
patting  a steamer-rug  into  place.  “ Don’t  talk  as  if 
you  were  going  forever.  She  may  be  back  for  Com- 
mencement, Miss  Hathaway.” 

Miss  Hathaway  was  holding  Margot’s  hands,  a sud- 
den shine  of  tears  in  her  soft  eyes. 
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“ I have  n’t  made  you  unhappy,  anyhow,  my  dear, 
have  I ? ” she  said  suddenly. 

“ Ach,  no!  You  have  made  me  to  understand  what 
it  is  to  be  happy  when  one  is  — is  unhappy.  But,  dear 
friend,  my  heart  has  been  telling  me  that  thou  art 
to  — ” 

But  before  she  could  finish.  Miss  Hathaway  had 
kissed  her  on  both  cheeks,  convent-fashion,  said 
“ Auf  wiedersehn  I ” and  gone. 

“ She  is  n’t  happy,  anyhow,”  Emily  declared,  put- 
ting in  the  tray.  “ But  she  is  much  more  inspiring 
than  if  she  were.  She  has  always  reminded  me  of  the 
wind-harps  on  my  grandmother’s  windows.  Every  lit- 
tle breeze  brings  music.” 

At  last  every  one  had  gone,  even  the  tearful  M^- 
dore,  laden  with  gifts  of  discarded  finery;  and  the 
little  farewells  had  been  made  ready  for  Mrs.  Flynn 
and  Flanagan.  Emily  had  got  her  instructions  in  case 
this  or  that  or  the  other  happened.  Then  the  two 
friends  turned  out  the  light  and  lay  waiting  for  the 
dawn,  Emily  camped  on  the  couch  in  the  sitting-room 
with  the  alarm-clock  set  for  five.  Each  pretended  that 
she  slept,  to  make  a stillness  for  the  other,  until  Mar- 
got stole  to  Emily’s  side  and  listened  to  see  whether 
she  were  awake. 

“ Emilchen,”  she  said,  sitting  down  and  feeling  for 
her  hand,  “ I cannot  sleep  and  I must  tell  thee  some- 
thing. It  seems  so  long  ago,  the  night  that  Denny 
died,  the  night  that  thou  didst  come  so  close  into  my 
life.  I shall  ever  remember  it  all,  thy  dear  goodness 
to  me.  And  this,  liebchen,  is  what  I have  to  tell  thee 
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— if  I find  the  words.  That  night  it  seemed  as  if 
I had  lost  the  way  — miles  off  in  the  dark,  off  the  old 
road.  But  now,  Emilchen,  now  the  — ” She  paused. 
In  the  faint  light  from  the  campus  lamps  through  the 
uncurtained  windows,  Emily  could  see  the  lines  of  her 
heavy  unbound  braids,  the  soft  curves  of  neck  and 
shoulders  in  the  thin  white  gown.  “ It  is  not  much  to 
tell  thee,  dear  friend,  but  now  I see  another  road  — 
quite  clear.” 

“ Oh,  Margot,  I knew  it ! I felt  it ! How  glad 
mother  will  be  ! I do  thank  God ! ” 

“ It  is  not  much  to  tell,  Emilchen.  But  thou  wast  so 
good,  so  good!  Thou  shouldst  know  even  the  little.  And 
when  there  is  more  — if  there  is  — thou  shalt  know.” 

“ And  Mr.  Helm  ? He  has  helped  you  ? ” 

“Ach,  yes!  Poor  boy!  He  has  helped  me  much  — 
more  than  he  knows.” 

“ ‘ Poor  boy  ! ’ ” Emily  repeated.  Margot  could  feel 
the  sudden  cold  of  her  hand  as  she  clasped  it.  “ Why 
is  he  ‘ poor  boy  ’ ? ” 

“Because — because  so  much  he  has  suffered,  lieb- 
chen.  Christmas  I have  heard  his  story.  Thou  know- 
est  it  ? ” 

Emily  drew  herself  up  in  bed,  and  pushed  the  hair 
back  from  her  brow.  “ Yes,  I know  it,”  she  said,  in  a 
voice  that  was  not  hers. 

“ Of  thee,  he  has  said  to  me  once  a lovely  thing,” 
Margot  went  on  quietly.  “He  has  said  that,  to  him, 
thou  art  like  the  May-time  when  the  orchards  are  in 
bloom.  Is  not  that  a most  beautiful  thought  for  thy 
friend  to  have  of  thee  ? ” 
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“Of  me?  He  said  that?” 

“ Yes,  of  thee,  liebchen,  of  thee,”  she  answered 
slowly.  She  was  seeing  Emily’s  paleness  even  in  the 
dim  light.  “ And  he  has  said  that  I might  tell  thee.” 
Even  to  herself  she  could  not  admit  the  secret  of 
which  she  was  growing  aware.  “ And  now  thou  ’It 
sleep.” 

Emily  sighed  deeply.  “ No,  I shall  not  sleep.  I ’m 
too  thankful  for  what  you  have  told  me,  and  too  sad. 
And  I keep  thinking  of  to-morrow  night,  this  time, 
and  of  the  great  waves  under  your  ship,  and  of  her 
bow  plunging  out  into  the  lonely  ocean.  I shall  be 
praying  for  you,  darling.” 

“ That  will  make  a light  for  my  mainmast,  thy 
prayers,”  Margot  said  out  of  the  dark. 

And  then,  in  four  short  hours,  she  was  on  the  train, 
waving  back  through  tears  to  Emily  and  Medore  on 
the  platform,  and  seeing  the  early  sunlight  over  the 
meadows  that  slipped  so  fast  behind. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 


AROUND  A BEND 

The  man  that  took  her  luggage  at  the  Leipzig  station 
was  not  Hans.  She  had  counted  upon  having  Hans 
meet  her,  that  she  might  at  once  know  the  worst, 
after  the  meagre  ship-telegram,  and,  as  well,  have  his 
kind  old  face  to  give  a little  cheer  to  her  home-coming. 
However,  she  saw  at  once,  in  the  flickering  glare  of 
the  white  arc-lights,  that  the  footman  in  her  livery, 
who  stood  saluting  at  the  door  of  the  slowing  railway 
carriage,  was  a stranger. 

“ I have  the  limousine.  It  rains  a little,  geehrtes 
Fraulein,”  he  said,  taking  her  bags. 

“ And  she  still  lives  ? I am  not  too  late  ? ” Margot 
said  breathlessly,  following  him  through  the  great  de- 
serted station,  out  among  the  sleepy  coachmen  lined 
up  against  a background  of  wet  asphalt.  The  station- 
clock  pointed  to  three. 

“ She  yet  lives.  It  may  be  a day  or  two,  the  Herr 
Doktor  says,”  the  man  answered,  as  the  cabs  made 
space  for  the  big  car.  Nothing  could  have  awakened 
her  to  reality  as  did  the  man’s  flat  Saxon  dialect. 
The  journey  was  over.  She  had  arrived.  This  was 
not  New  York,  not  Riverby  — it  was  Leipzig.  A 
few  moments  before  the  groom  had  met  her,  he  had 
been  in  the  house  with  Hadwig,  near  enough  to  hear 
her  cough.  Soon  she  would  have  it  to  face,  this 
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change  that  had  come  to  her  home  just  as  it  came  to 
the  home  of  any  one  else.  For  one  deep,  sickening 
minute,  as  the  man  closed  the  door,  she  felt  a mad 
will  to  get  out  and  go  back,  away  from  it,  over  the 
ocean  again.  Then  she  heard  the  ringing  of  a familiar 
bell.  It  was  three  o’clock  striking  from  the  Matthai- 
Kirche.  As  the  machine  swept  noiselessly  along  the 
Georgi-Ring,  across  Bliicher-Platz,  high  old  roof- 
lines and  gables  grew  out  of  the  alternations  of  dark- 
ness and  wavering  street  light.  Suddenly  the  sense  of 
home  rushed  back  in  all  its  fullness.  She  lowered  the 
window  and  leaned  her  face  out  against  the  swift, 
warmish  wind.  Presently  they  turned  into  the  wide 
Schul-Platz,  and  then  out  the  silent  Rosenthal-Gasse, 
where  the  wind  was  splashed  with  hyacinth  and  tulip 
fragrance  from  the  villa  gardens ; then  out  into  the 
dark  Rosenthal.  So  still  was  it  that  she  could  hear, 
above  the  soft  hum  of  the  wheels,  the  shrill  voices  of 
the  young  frogs  in  the  ponds.  And  then  they  went  out 
deeper  among  the  trees,  curving  off  northwestward 
towards  Gohlis.  The  forest  seemed  to  lean  in  to  her, 
with  its  odors  that  reminded  her  of  forests  across  the 
sea,  and  of  walks  that  had  been,  and  might  have  been, 
— and  were  yet  to  be?  From  that  thought,  she  set 
herself  to  watching  familiar  turnings  and  looking  for 
familiar  lights.  And  then  quickly,  before  she  was 
aware,  they  had  passed  the  gate-house,  she  was  within 
her  own  grounds,  sweeping  round  the  long  curve  under 
the  larches.  There  on  the  left,  turning  off  into  black- 
ness, was  the  path  to  the  garden-house.  The  swift 
lights  shone  on  the  myrtle  hedge,  on  the  glass  balls  in 
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the  beds  by  the  music-room,  then  on  the  fauns  hold- 
ing aloft  the  urns  at  the  entrance-door.  Then  light 
streamed  from  the  vestibule. 

“ Ach,  Gott  sei  dank ! Mein  Liebling ! Mein 
Engel ! Mein  geliebtes  Friiulein ! Das  du  endlich  ge- 
kommen  bist ! ” And  Lottchen’s  arms  were  round 
her,  Lottchen’s  tears  were  on  her  veil,  her  cheeks. 
“ Ach,  that  at  last  thou  art  come,”  she  whispered  on. 
“ She  still  lives.  She  waits  for  thee.” 

Margot  drew  back  in  amazement,  holding  Lott- 
chen’s hands  tight.  “ But  thou  art  not  Lottchen ! 
Thou  art  grown  a woman  ! Where  is  thy  rosy  face  ? 
And  where  are  thy  long  braids  of  hair?  ” 

“ Ach,  I am  not  myself  with  all  the  sorrow  and  the 
bitterness.  But  now  thou  art  here.  And  Miitterchen 
dead.  And  now  Fraulein  goes  ! ” And  Lottchen’s 
arms  went  round  Margot  with  the  little  cry,  “ Thou 
art  come  at  last ! ” And  then  she  fell  to  undoing  her 
coat  and  taking  her  hat  and  veil. 

“ And  I can  see  her  ? She  is  waiting  for  me  ? ” 
“Ja,  ja!  But  not  yet,  the  Herr  Doktor  says. 
When  she  awakes.  And  I have  a little  breakfast  for 
thee,  after  thy  long  journey.  I forget  all  in  the  joy  of 
thy  coming.  It  is  so  near  the  end  for  her,  and  they 
save  her  to  see  thee.  She  has  something  to  tell  thee. 
So  always  since  she  has  been  ill  has  she  been  say- 
ing.” And  Lottchen  drew  Margot  into  the  familiar 
breakfast-room,  with  the  candlelight  on  the  old  tank- 
ards and  silver  and  glass.  Beyond  it  lay  the  sun- 
parlor,  faintly  gray  with  the  dawn. 

Margot  sank  into  the  carved  chair  at  the  head  of 
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the  table.  Lottchen  went  for  the  coffee.  How  changed 
the  child  was  in  her  slimness,  with  her  white  young 
face  under  the  high  coil  of  braids!  A door  closed 
softly  somewhere  upstairs.  It  was  very  still.  Hadwig 
was  in  the  room  above,  with  the  balcon}^  to  the  south. 
Down  the  breakfast-room,  across  the  wide  hall,  she 
could  see  the  long  music-room,  dimly  the  two  grand 
pianos.  Suppose,  in  this  strange  stillness,  she  should 
go  in  and  play  some  wild,  glad  thing,  what  would 
happen  upstairs  ? On  the  top  of  the  great  porcelain 
stove  in  the  corner,  there  was  the  same  little  Swiss 
bear  with  the  drinking-cup  on  his  back,  from  which 
she  and  Lottchen  used  to  drink  as  children  at  the 
picnics  under  the  grapes.  Was  some  one  coming? 
Again  the  door  closed  upstairs,  very  softly.  Grrad- 
ually,  out  of  the  dimness,  the  bust  of  Beethoven  be- 
came palely  visible  at  the  far  end  of  the  music-room. 
On  the  high  shelf  by  the  porcelain  stove,  the  cuckoo 
clock  ticked  loud,  and  the  candlelight  made  a star  on 
the  rounded  lip  of  a great  loving-cup  the  students  had 
given  her  father.  Ach,  this  was  home  again  I She 
dropped  her  head  wearily  on  her  hands,  a tear  falling 
on  Lottchen’s  immaculate  coffee-cloth,  with  its  red 
and  blue  cross-stitch.  And  then,  when  Lottchen  came 
in,  she  lifted  her  face  and  beheld  the  familiar  tray,  with 
its  gleaming  silver,  her  own  cup  and  saucer,  her  own 
napkin-ring,  the  dear  Apfel-Kuchen,  the  little  butter- 
pats  like  morning-glories. 

“ Ach,  Lottchen,  it  is  only  a bad  dream  ! ” she 
cried.  “ It  cannot  be  that  she  is  to  die ! It  is  every- 
where, her  touch  of  beauty.  Even  the  little  butter- 
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pats  ! Hast  thou  heard  from  upstairs  ? I have  heard 
doors  to  close.” 

“ It  was  the  night-nurse  going  for  more  oxygen  that 
thou  hast  heard.  There  will  be  no  news  till  she  has 
waked,”  Lottchen  whispered,  filling  the  cup  and,  with- 
out question,  putting  in  the  two  lumps  and  a little 
cream.  “ And  then  she  will  ramble  a little  in  her  mind, 
and  then  grow  quiet  and  ask  if  thou  art  come.  The 
nurses  have  told  me  that  is  how  it  is.  Ach,  God  be 
thanked  that  again  I fill  thy  cup  and  cut  thy  Kuchen  ! ” 
“Mein  liebes  Lottchen!  Mein  liebes  Lottchen  ! ” 
Margot  murmured. 

And  then  Lottchen  knelt  at  her  side  and  buttered 
her  toast,  whispering  on.  “ Thou  art  much  changed, 
geliebtes  Fraulein ! It  is  like  spring  at  home  in  the 
Zillerthal,  the  change  in  thee ! Before,  I should  not 
have  dared  to  say  ‘ geliebtes  Fraulein  ’ ! But  always  I 
have  thought  it  I Ach,  could  Miitterchen  but  see  thee 
now ! And  Fraulein  Hadwig  will  see  the  change.  She 
sees  everything.  The  nurses  succeed  to  keep  nothing 
from  her.  And  when  a minute  I am  by  her  alone  she 
whispers,  ‘ Bring  quick  the  mirror,  Lottchen ! Do  I 
grow  so  hideous  as  I feel  ? ’ Ach,  poor  Fraulein  ! What 
does  it  matter  how  her  poor  body  looks ! ” 

Margot  pushed  back  the  tray.  “ I can  eat  no  more ! 
I can  but  think  of  her ! Does  she  speak  much  of  me  ? 
Is  she  much  changed  ? How  long  has  it  been  so  bad  ? 
Does  no  one  come  to  help  her  ? ” 

And  she  rose  and  turned  towards  the  sun-parlor. 
The  east  was  reddening  beyond  the  wide  sweep  of  lawn. 
The  larches  down  the  driveway  were  growing  green 
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out  of  tlie  gray,  the  marble  nymphs  and  fauns  coming 
white.  Within,  the  candles  paled.  Thrifty  Lottchen 
blew  them  out  and  came  and  stood  at  Margot’s  side. 

“ She  always  is  talking  of  thee,  liebes  Fraiilein, 
and  then  much  of  thy  honored  father.  And  at  the  New 
Year,  she  has  read  many  letters  from  trunks  packed 
away.  And  the  cough  has  been,  ever  since  then, 
worse.  But  it  has  been  ever  since  she  has  come  from 
Bremen,  to  see  thee  sail,  that  she  has  been  suffering. 
But  not  ever  to  give  in  ! And  the  Herr  Doktor  sa3^s 
it  was  the  winter  in  Wien,  before  three  years,  that 
has  given  her  the  consumption.  And,  liebes  Friiulein, 
who  is  there  to  come  to  help  her  ? That  is  what  always 
Miitterchen  has  said,  ‘ She  is  so  cold  and  so  high,  some 
day  she  will  shiver,  and  no  one  will  warm  her.’  So 
Miitterchen  has  said  to  me  many  times,  and  that  al- 
ways I should  stay  to  do  what  I can.  And  it  is  all  true. 
No  one  is  there  to  come  but  the  Herr  Doktor  and  the 
— the  dressmakers.” 

“ The  dressmakers  ? ” 

“ Ach,  yes  ! They  come  and  come  ! Every  day  they 
bring  ball-gowns  to  show  her,  that  she  will  wear  when 
she  is  well  again,  and  things  all  lace  to  wear  when  thou 
art  come  and  — ” 

“Ach,  God!  I cannot,  cannot  bear  it!  It  is  too 
ghastly,”  Margot  cried,  with  a shudder,  burying  her 
face  on  Lottchen’s  shoulder. 

“ Pardon ! ” said  a quiet  voice  behind  them.  “Frau- 
lein  Had  wig  is  ready  for  Friiulein  von  Merveldt.  She 
cannot  rest  until  she  has  seen  her.  And  it  will  be  as 
well ! ” 
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It  was  the  nurse  in  her  white  uniform. 

“ She  is  on  the  balcony.  The  early  air  is  chill.  Frau- 
lein  von  Merveldt  will  need  a wrap,”  she  added. 

Margot  had  sunk  on  a chair.  “ I cannot ! I cannot ! ” 
she  whispered. 

“Fraulein  von  Merveldt  is  tired  from  the  long 
journey,”  the  nurse  said.  “ It  is  a long  way,  over  the 
ocean.  Once  I have  been  with  a patient  from  Carlsbad. 
She  must  not  wait  too  long.” 

“ It  is  not  that  she  is  tired,”  Lottchen  said,  her 
arm  around  Margot.  “ Come,  liebes  Fraulein.  The 
air  will  be  fresh  outside.  She  is  not  so  fearfully 
changed.” 

“ But  how  to  act ! I do  not  know  what  to  do,”  Mar- 
got murmured,  as  Lottchen  led  her  away. 

“ The  good  Grod  will  show  thee,”  Lottchen  whis- 
pered back.  “ It  was  so  with  me  when  Miitterchen  has 
died.  And  I have  not  been  — embarrassed.” 

And  presently  she  was  going  up  the  stairs.  The 
cold  daylight,  through  a window  on  the  landing,  fell 
white  on  a marble  in  a niche,  the  Diana  of  the  Louvre, 
and  on  the  two  glasses  with  spoons  and  a bottle  that 
stood  there  on  a tray.  The  door  to  her  own  suite  was 
open.  She  could  see  her  riding-stick  hanging  by  the 
window  in  her  boudoir.  She  remembered  just  when 
she  had  hung  it  there  before  she  went  away.  And  next 
to  her  door  was  the  closed  door  to  Hadwig’s  usual 
room.  In  the  end  of  the  hall  the  white  cloths  were  still 
around  the  cages  of  the  canaries. 

Lottchen  opened  wider  the  half-closed  door  of  the 
room  that  had  been  Professor  von  Merveldt’s.  “ The 
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good  God  will  show  thee/’  she  whispered  again,  and 
tiptoed  away. 

Margot  stood  on  the  threshold.  The  fresh  air  of 
the  dawn  blew  into  her  face.  She  went  in  and  closed 
the  door  softly.  She  remembered,  as  a little  child, 
coming  in,  in  just  this  frightened  way,  when  her  father 
had  sent  for  her.  She  had  been  afraid  of  the  bigness 
of  the  room,  and  a little  bit  of  her  sad  father.  The 
room  looked  just  the  same.  The  shaving-stand  was 
still  by  the  window.  The  fencing-swords  still  hung  by 
the  chest.  It  was  just  the  same,  she  was  thinking, 
when  the  blowing  curtains  at  the  south  windows  caught 
her  eye,  and  beyond  them,  on  the  balcony,  the  end  of 
a couch  covered  with  sea-green  silk.  Then  the  ringing 
of  early  bells  came  in  at  the  window.  She  drew  nearer 
and  paused  on  the  sill. 

Suddenly  there  was  a hoarse  laugh.  “ I know  thou 
art  there  and  art  afraid — to  look,”  a voice  said  in  a 
broken  whisper.  “ Come,  my  child  I I am  not  so  hid- 
eous! ” 

“Ach,  mein  Fraulein  ! Mein  Fraulein!”  Margot 
cried,  and  flung  herself  down  at  the  side  of  the  couch. 
Close  against  her  cheek  she  pressed  the  hot,  thin  hand 
with  the  loose  serpent  ring.  The  other  hot,  thin  hand 
was  on  her  hair.  Always  she  would  remember  how  the 
bells  kept  ringing. 

“Mein  Kind!  Mein  Kind!”  the  voice  whispered 
on,  between  quick  breaths.  “ I am  not  so  hideous  I 
Look  at  me,  mein  Herz,  that  I may  look  at  thee ! ” 

With  a long  breath  Margot  looked  up.  A loose 
wisp  of  red-gold  hair  with  threads  of  gray  in  it  blew 
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softly  against  the  high  white  brow.  Out  of  a film  of 
lace  the  thin  chest  rose  and  fell  quickly. 

“ It  is  only  that  I — lam  thin,  liebchen  ! Dost  thou 
not  see  ? My  color  is  bright.  The  Herr  Doktor  says 
that  now  — now  I shall  be  all  well  — now  thou  art 
come.”  She  moistened  her  hot,  red  lips.  “ And  thou  ? 
Ach,  thou  art  wunderschbn  ! ” And  she  put  a hot 
hand  feebly  on  each  of  Margot’s  cheeks,  and  held 
her  face,  looking  deep  into  her  eyes.  “ And  they 
were  good  to  thee,  thy  pious  relatives?  How  many 
lovers,  mein  Ubermensch  ? ” She  gasped  and  moist- 
ened her  dry  lips.  Her  heavy  lids  fell  for  a minute, 
then  opened  heavily.  “And  canst  thou  pray?  I see 
it  in  thy  eyes.  It  is  a dif  — different  look.” 

“ Liebes  FrMein  Hadwig  ! How  good  it  is  to  be 
with  thee  once  more ! And  now  thou  ’It  quickly  get 
well  and  we  ’ll  go  to  the  Ryffel  Alp,”  Margot  mur- 
mured softly,  patting  the  ruddy  hair.  “ I have  come 
just  to  stay  with  thee  and  make  thee  to  be  quite  well. 
Dost  thou  remember  when  I had  the  measles,  and  I 
was  so  red  and  hot,  and  thou  wert  so  good?  See!  I 
will  rub  thy  head  and  then  thou  ’It  go  to  sleep.” 

She  stirred  impatiently.  “ Ach,  no ! I will  not  go 
to  sleep!  Always  they  are  saying  — saying  to  go  to 
sleep.  But  I must  tell  thee ! Dost  thou  know.  Kind, 
what  I have  to  — ” She  gasped  again. 

Margot  was  on  her  knees  at  the  side  of  the  couch, 
smoothing  the  pale  brow.  The  gray  hairs  gave  her  a 
strange  tenderness. 

“ If  thou  wert  my  — my  own  — child,  thou  wouldst 
rub  — just  so,”  she  whispered. 
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“ Just  so,”  Margot  said  softly.  “ And  now  I will 
tell  thee  of  what  a wise  and  good  old  man  has  told  me 
to  tell  thee.  He  has  known  my  father’s  book,  and  he 
has  seen  my  father,  and  he  has  said  to  tell  thee,”  she 
murmured  on,  ever  softly,  “ to  tell  thee  that  thou  hast 
made  me  a good  woman,  and  that  when  — when  thou 
seest  my  father  — thou  needst  have  — no  fear.” 

The  heavy  eyes  opened.  “If  I should  see  thy 
father ! What  a dull  old  man ! But  he  is  dead,  thy 
father!  The  old  man  has  not  known.” 

She  had  closed  her  eyes.  The  daylight  streamed  in 
under  the  awning  on  her  thin,  wrinkled  face  with  the 
crimson  cheeks.  Down  in  the  grass,  the  throstles  were 
chirping. 

“ Has  the  old  man  known  that  — that  I have  — have 
loved  thy  father?  It  was  before  a long  time  — in  the 
university  — before  thy  America ! ” Her  voice  was  so 
low  that  Margot  hardly  caught  the  words.  “ Es  war 
eine  Wahlverwandschaft.  And  then  he  went  away 
and  brought  — thy  mother  ! She  too  has  died.” 

She  turned  weakly  on  her  side,  away  from  Margot. 
“ And  then  came  my  turn,”  she  laughed  faintly, 
hoarsely.  “ He  was  an  Ubermensch,  thy  father.  And 
of  thee  — of  thee  I have  made  an  Ubermensch  ! ” 

“Thou  hast  ever  been  good  to  me,  liebes  Eraulein 
Hadwig,”  Margot  said,  folding  her  cool  palm  around 
a hot  one. 

“ And  now  soon  — soon  I will  tell  thee.  Hast  seen 
von  Tolpitz?  He  loves  thee  like  — like  a fool.  Ja! 
Soon  I will  tell  thee,  liebling ! How  could  I see  thy — ” 
But  she  fell  to  coughing,  and  a nurse  came  and  lifted 
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her  and  held  her,  while  Margot  sat  with  head  bowed 
on  the  balcony  railing.  Just  below  hundreds  of  tulips 
blazed  up  in  the  early  sunshine. 

“ Has  he  thought  — I should  see  — see  thy  father  ? ” 
the  hoarse  whisper  began  again  when  the  nurse  had 
laid  her  back  against  her  high  pillows. 

“He  was  sure,  liebling!  He  was  sure!”  Margot 
murmured. 

“ I want  thee  in  a — a rose-red  gown  for  thy 
relatives  — in  America  — mein  seelen  — Kind,”  she 
rambled  on  hoarsely.  “But,  be  high  and  cold.  Power 
to  will ! If  I should  forget  — in  the  little,  small  drawer 

— thy  father’s  desk  — ” 

Perhaps  she  was  growing  drowsy,  Margot  thought. 
Should  she  call  the  nurse  ? But  now  she  was  smiling. 

“ Nein,”  she  said  very  softly,  “ it  is  the  B minor 
von  Liszt.  I can  hear  — the  wood-winds.  Komm,  mein 
Kind!  Thine  eyes!  I knew  it.  They  have  taught  thee 

— to  pray.  Vielleicht  — vielleicht  — ” 

The  nurse  was  standing  at  the  window.  “ She  is 
ready  to  sleep,”  she  said  in  quite  an  ordinary  tone, 
“and  you  must  be  tired,  Fraulein  von  Merveldt.  I 
will  call  you  when  there  is  a change.” 

All  day  she  lay  in  a half  sleep,  and  to  Margot’s 
soft  goings  and  comings  only  lifted  heavy  lids  and 
closed  them.  The  nurse  sat  in  the  broad  window, 
crocheting  swiftly  from  the  spool  of  white  cotton  in 
her  apron  pocket.  Once,  when  Margot  was  just  com- 
ing, the  doctor  was  just  going.  To  her  he  was  a new 
doctor.  He  only  bowed  and  said,  “ It  will  not  be  long 
for  her  now.  She  will  go  out  in  sleep,  as  I have 
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hoped.”  His  words  took  away  some  of  the  dread. 
They  suggested  the  calm  slipping  out  from  her  moor- 
ings, of  a full-sailed  ship,  into  peaceful  seas.  “ How 
kind  people  are  ! ” she  said  to  herself. 

In  the  evening,  she  and  Lottchen  sat  hand  in  hand 
in  the  music-room,  in  the  deep  oriel  window  with  its 
leaded  panes  and  medallions  of  old  church  glass.  The 
casement  was  open.  The  west  was  still  pale.  Lottchen 
was  whispering  of  the  winter’s  happenings  into  Mar- 
got’s deep  dream  of  the  other  side  of  the  world,  with  its 
mounting  homesickness.  Surely,  by  this  time  Alston 
was  back  from  Tennessee,  she  was  thinking,  again 
and  again  taking  up  that  thread  after  Lottchen’s 
vivid  interruptions.  By  this  time  — almost  midnight 
by  the  town  clock  in  Somerset  — by  this  time,  he 
knew!  Was  he  coming?  Was  he  coming? 

“ I knew  then  that  all  was  quite  over,”  Lottchen  was 
whispering,  “ when  she  came  home  from  the  ball,  and 
all  her  white  — ” 

Then  the  summons  came,  from  a nurse  in  the  great 
archway  opening  into  the  hall. 

“ Come  quickly ! ” she  said  in  a ringing  whisper. 

Lottchen  fell  on  her  knees.  Margot  ran  up  the 
stairs,  down  the  hall,  through  her  father’s  wide-open 
door.  The  room  was  brilliant  with  light.  In  through 
the  blowing  curtains  came  quick,  gasping  breaths. 
On  the  balcony,  in  a broad  beam  of  light,  the  nurses 
stood  over  the  couch.  To  Margot  it  grew  dark.  She 
groped  her  way  till  she  stood  by  the  couch.  She 
caught  the  cold,  nerveless  hand  that  picked  so  at  the 
coverlet,  and  kissed  and  kissed  it.  The  night  wind, 
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warm  and  earthy,  brushed  her  cheek.  The  cold  hand 
stopped  its  plucking,  plucking.  She  pressed  it  close 
to  her  cheek,  and  shut  her  eyes  tight. 

“ It  needs  God ! It  needs  God ! ” her  heart  was 
pounding.  Abruptly,  the  cold  hand  left  hers.  The 
breaths  came  sharp  — then  a little  laugh,  as  light- 
hearted as  a child’s. 

“Ach,  das  tempo!  Zu  schnell!  Zu  schnell!  Sollen 
wir  noch  einmal  spielen  ? Vielleicht  I ” — Then  a little 
“ Oh  ! ” — then  silence. 

When  the  nurses  lifted  Margot  and  led  her  in,  she 
looked  back  without  fear  at  the  blank  couch.  Within 
some  one  took  down  the  telephone-receiver.  Lottchen 
stood  sobbing  at  the  door. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


FROM  HORIZON  TO  HORIZON 

Her  father’s  study  had  been  her  refuge  ever  since 
that  morning  when  they  returned  from  not  bringing 
Fraulein  Hadwig  back.  Lottchen’s  sewing-basket, 
with  its  red-and-blue  towel  embroidery,  on  the  big 
table  among  the  books,  took  away  some  of  the  room’s 
splendid  aloofness,  as  did  the  boxes  of  daffodils  in  the 
windows,  and  Margot’s  own  girlishness,  sometimes  dis- 
consolately in  the  deep  leather  chair,  often  at  the  high, 
many-drawered  desk. 

On  the  Wednesday  morning  two  weeks  after  Frau- 
lein Hadwig’s  last  “ Vielleicht,”  Margot  sat  at  the 
desk,  against  windows  blurred  with  wild  spring  rain. 
Lottchen  had  gone  to  consult  with  Theresa,  the  cook. 
Out  of  the  unrealties  the  realities  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing and  being  comfortable  were  asserting  themselves 
with  welcome  commonplaceness.  Lottchen  made  much 
elaborate,  cheering  talk  about  Schnitzel  and  Kuchen 
and  Salat. 

“ I thank  God  that  we  must  eat,”  she  said  fervently, 
the  first  day  after  their  return. 

If  Lottchen  had  been  with  her,  Margot  would  not 
have  sat  staring  so  long  at  the  scrawled  sheets  open 
on  her  father’s  desk.  They  were  the  sheets  she  had 
found  in  the  “ little,  small  drawer  ” of  Hadwig’s  ram- 
blings.  The  first  sheet,  dated  some  two  months  before, 
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had  wasted  no  words  in  its  clear-cut  instructions  fol- 
lowing upon  the  blunt  confession  that  the  Herr  Dok- 
tor  had  said  that  she  was  to  die.  And  she  was  “no 
fool,”  she  knew  “ the  signs,”  so  she  said.  Blood  and 
night-sweats  and  fever  were  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
But  it  was  a disgusting,  inartistic  process,  this  dying ! 

“ Afterwards,”  they  should  not  look  at  her,  and  they 
were  to  burn  her  “ without  any  foolishness.”  It  was  i 
better  to  be  quite  “ finished  with.”  The  little  jar 
must  be  in  good  shape  — the  Greek  was  safest  — and 
it  was  to  lie  in  Macugnaga,  in  the  meadows  freshened 
by  the  Monte  Rosa  snows. 

The  second  sheet  was  dated  much  later,  only  two 
weeks  before  the  end,  the  writing  all  faint  and  strag- 
gling. It  read : — 

“ I tell  her  when  she  comes.  She  comes  soon.  Al- 
ways have  I kept  on  my  Promise  that  I should  write  on 
English.  The  Doctor  has  been  telling  me.  She  is 
homesick  and  she  will  come  Home.  Ach,  the  black 
Eagles  that  fly  against  the  Snow  in  my  Mind ! Their 
Wings  go  heavy — so ! Then  I tell  her  I cannot  longer 
play  the  Game.  It  is  against  me  — Something ! Per- 
haps it  is  higher.  It  has  conquered!  And  that  she 
shall  not  fight  against  the  — Something — she  shall 
change ! It  is  not  too  late.  The  Snows  on  the  Monte 
Rosa  melt.  Ach,  the  heavy  Wings  — so  black  and 
slow  I Life  — it  is  not  much  I Love  — Children  — to 
have  Tears — that  is  less  sad  than  always  to  laugh ! It 
is  not  for  her  too  late.  What  her  Father  has  said,  that 
have  I well  done  ! Always  I have  loved  him ; she  — 
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she  has  been  the  getting  even  with  the  little  American 
who  always  has  so  much  prayed!  And  now,  so  near 
the  — the  Something  — I am  not  sure  ! So  I know  I 
am  conquered,  because  I am  not  sure  — a great  Lone- 
liness— not  to  be  sure.  It  is  more — more  friendly, 
like  the  Peasants,  to  be  sure  — to  have  the  Cross  in 
the  Hands  — and  not  go  quite  empty.  Ach,  Kind,  to 
die,  it  is  to  condescend ! Why  not  — like  the  Peas- 
ants— so  slow  and  black,  the  Wings!  Perhaps  — ” 

A sudden  gust,  in  sunshine,  blew  the  drops  against 
the  glass.  From  the  high  bookcases  around  the  wall, 
looked  down  the  Vatican  Apollo,  Voltaire,  Humboldt, 
Stirner,  and  other  white  marble  faces  of  their  kind,  at 
the  girl  at  the  desk.  In  a long  niche  of  the  book- 
shelves in  the  west  wall  stretched  a tranquil  mummy- 
case. 

She  folded  the  sheets  to  tear  them  up.  All  that  the 
first  page  had  requested  had  been  carried  out.  No 
friend  had  seen  Hadwig  after  Margot’s  blind  going 
from  the  balcony.  But  Lottchen  had  knelt  hours  by 
the  couch  in  prayer,  and  Margot  had  sat  there,  fear- 
less, frowning,  challenging  the  mystery,  answered  ever 
with  the  memory  of  Denny’s  death  — of  the  crucifix 
in  his  hands,  of  Mrs.  Flynn’s  rapt  eyes.  And  there 
had  been  “no  foolishness”  except  the  heavenly  music 
when  the  long  box  had  begun  to  sink  below  the  floor 
of  the  crematory,  and  Margot’s  and  Lottchen’s  cling- 
ing finger-tips  until  it  was  beyond  their  reach. 

She  leaned  back  in  her  father’s  high  desk-chair. 
For  the  thousandth  time  she  was  wondering,  calcu- 
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lating,  whether  the  “ Our  Father ! ” her  soul  had  cried 
out  had  been  too  late  to  touch  that  other  soul.  So  pas- 
sionate an  appeal  must  surely  have  reached  Hadwig, 
if  she  had  been  still  there,  not  elsewhere  — even  on 
the  farthest  verge  of  life  ! And  if  it  had  been  too  late  — 
if  she  had  gone  too  far  to  hear  — then  it  must  be  — if 
He  were  the  Heavenly  Father — that  He  would  forgive 
the  blindness.  Perhaps  it  was  His  forgiveness,  His 
smile,  that  had  given  her,  there  on  the  edge  of  the 
abyss,  so  light-hearted  a little  laugh,  and  that  sur- 
prised little  “ Oh!  ” Perhaps,  there,  on  the  other  side, 
it  had  not  been  as  she  expected  I 

A strip  of  blue  sky  above  the  larches  I The  rain 
was  over  I She  got  up,  and,  opening  the  long  casement, 
stepped  out  on  the  wet  stone  terrace.  Through  the 
trees  a pale  sunbeam  touched  the  wet  shoulder  of  a 
marble  nymph.  She  drew  in  a long  breath  of  the  soft, 
fragrant  dampness,  and,  lifting  her  skirts,  picked  her 
way  across  the  terrace  down  the  hard  gravel  path. 
Hyacinths,  blue  or  rosy  or  white,  lay  in  soft  clouds  on 
the  new  green  of  the  lawns.  A drossel  piped  in  a 
swelling  lilac.  The  sweetness,  the  familiarness,  grew 
poignant  as  the  garden  unfolded  its  dear  secrets  to 
her.  The  faint  green  writing  in  the  borders  began  to 
spell  lavender  and  pinks  and  rosemary  and  foxglove 
and  bellflowers  and  all  the  other  lovely  things.  But 
when  she  had  so  far  forgotten  the  present  as  to  stoop 
and  look  for  signs  in  the  forget-me-not  bed,  the 
loneliness  suddenly  overwhelmed  her.  She  could  not 
see  the  green  writing  there  for  her  tears.  It  was  hers 
all  alone  now,  the  garden.  There  was  no  one  else  to 
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lean  into  tlie  sweetness  of  the  beds.  And  then  there 
flashed  into  her  thought,  with  the  waywardness  of 
fancy,  the  snowy  pasture  above  the  Parsonage  that 
Christmas  morning,  Hadwig’s  letter  that  had  made 
her  so  vividly  realize  her  own  homelessness.  She  had 
buried  the  letter  in  the  drifts.  Had  the  birds  found  it 
yet,  as  Alston  had  suggested,  and  made  out  of  the  bit- 
terness a nest  ? Then  Alston’s  eyes  came  back  to  her, 
then  a wondering  what  to  do  with  the  long,  aimless 
day.  In  the  stillness  of  the  dripping  leaves,  the  dros- 
sel’s  soft  piping,  a bitter  desolation  came  over  her. 
“There  is  no  one,  no  one  but  Lottchen  and  me  ! ” she 
said,  half  aloud,  following  blindly  along  the  path  that 
led  to  her  father’s  arbor.  Then,  from  the  loneliness, 
her  heart  quivered  into  the  remembrance  of  what  the 
sheets  in  the  “little,  small  drawer”  had  revealed  to 
her  — that  she  was  the  “ revenge  ” for  “ the  little 
American.”  That  confession  had  at  first  filled  her 
with  a scornful  rage,  which,  between  her  and  Hadwig, 
made  an  end  that  was  even  more  final  than  death. 
But  soon  a new  aspect  of  the  confession  struck  her, 
and  with  it  came  a new  light  — the  light  of  the  pity 
and  understanding  of  one  woman  for  another.  It  is  so 
mighty  to  love,  she  realized  humbly.  So  she  found 
again  a love  for  Hadwig,  and  a forgiveness,  and  she 
read  the  last  word  of  her  own  spiritual  freedom.  It  was 
as  if  her  own  mother  — “the  little  American”  — had 
looked  at  Hadwig,  and  then  at  her,  and  had  smiled 
and  said,  “We  women  — we  understand.” 

She  went  up  the  steps  into  the  arbor.  Snowdrops 
and  scylla — scylla  with  the  dear  German  name,  Man- 
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nertreue  — bloomed  in  the  nicks  and  crannies  of  the 
stones.  The  broad  openings  framed  faint  green  vistas 
of  the  Rosenthal  and  the  sunny  blue  of  the  clearing 
sky.  It  was  there,  in  the  arbor,  that  she  and  Hiidwig 
had  sat  that  last  evening  before  she  sailed.  And  now ! 
Bleached  seed-pods  still  clung  to  the  clematis  around 
the  windows  — that  night  they  had  been  stars  of 
bloom.  It  seemed  a thousand  lifetimes  since  that  night. 
She  sat  down  by  the  table,  in  the  same  little  iron  chair 
in  which  she  had  sat  that  last  time,  and  laid  her  hot 
cheek  in  her  palm.  Alston’s  cheek  had  pressed  that 
very  palm  that  good-bye  call  in  college.  The  city  bells 
striking  eleven  came  up  the  soft  spring  wind.  A motor- 
horn  rang  faintly  from  the  Rosenthal,  then  less  faintly, 
then  stopped.  The  rain  dripped  now  and  then  from 
vine  to  window-ledge.  A warm  ray  of  sunshine  fell  in 
on  her  head  bowed  on  arms  outstretched  languidly  on 
the  old  stone  table. 

“ Did  he  mean  that  he  would  come  if  I wrote  him 
that  he  could  come  ? ” she  was  going  over  and  over. 
“ Or  did  he  mean  that  he  would  come  if  he  knew 
that  — ” 

A step  crunched  the  gravel.  She  opened  her  eyes. 
It  was  Lottchen,  come  because  the  house  frightened 
her  when  she  was  alone.  No  ! No  I It  was  not  Lott- 
chen ! It  was  too  heavy  I Too  heavy ! Her  heart 
pounded.  It  was  Heinrich  or  Johann  or  — 

“ Oh,  I knew  ! I knew  ! ” she  cried  wildly,  running 
to  the  door. 

“ It  is  a little  farther  than  Studley,  but  I came,” 
a voice  laughed  and  trembled,  and  two  hands  went  out. 
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“Thou!  ” she  said.  “I  have  not  thought  that  thou 
— ” And  then  she  felt  his  palms  against  her  palms, 
and  felt  his  eyes  and  gave  him  hers. 

“You  did  know,  dearest!  You  did  know!  I told 
you,”  he  whispered. 

And  there  came  to  her,  as  she  leaned,  the  fragrance 
of  a good  cigar  just  smoked,  and  her  cheek  against 
his  cheek,  and  his  arms  safe  round  her. 

“ I came  fast  to  help  you  — on  the  first  ship  I could 
get.  I Ve  lost  my  trunk,”  he  whispered  on.  “ I will 
take  care  of  you.  How  soft  your  neck  is ! ” 

And  in  the  silence  she  heard  his  heart  beating  close 
under  her  ear,  and  she  was  thinking  how  inevitable 
it  was  that  she  should  hear  it. 

“ Were  you  much  — much  hurt,  dearest  ? ” he  said. 

With  a long  breath  she  drew  away  from  him,  still 
holding  a hand  of  his  in  each  of  hers,  and  looking  at 
him  with  yet  amazed  eyes.  It  was  he,  in  the  same  gray 
suit  of  the  last  evening  — here  in  the  garden  of  the 
Villa  Wotan ! 

“ Ach,  I cannot  see  back  to  then  — from  now ! Now 
it  is  just  that  thou  art  come  ! That  is  quite,  quite  all  — 
and  that  thou  dost  understand.”  She  met  his  eyes, 
looked  down,  and  crimsoned. 

“I  do  not  understand,”  he  said  in  a voice  that  trem- 
bled again  into  a whisper.  “ I cannot  ever  understand. 
But  what  we  know,  we  do  not  have  to  understand. 
And  this,  dearest,  — ever  since  the  snowbird,  — this  — 
we  have  known  — in  spite  of  things.  This,  dearest.” 
And  he  leaned  down  until  she  lifted  her  face  and,  with 
half-frightened  eyes,  kissed  him. 
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“ I have  not  known  that  it  so  simple  — so  easy  — 
would  be  to  — to  — have  all  things  right,”  she  said, 
and  then  burst  into  sobs  like  a child,  and  was  gath- 
ered again  into  his  arms. 

“ There  is  no  other  way  for  you  and  me,”  he  mur- 
mured close  against  her  cheek.  “ And  it  is  God’s  way ! ” 

When  twelve  faint  strokes  came  up  the  wind  from 
the  Matthiii-Kirche  and  the  Augustiner-Kirche,  they 
turned  slowly  back  along  the  garden-paths,  hand  in 
hand. 

“I  got  back  Friday  morning,”  he  was  saying. 
“ Lucy  telephoned  me  at  the  house  at  luncheon-time. 
I went  down  to  New  York  that  night,  and  took  the 
first  boat  Saturday.  I did  not  cable  you,  because  — ” 

“Because?”  she  repeated. 

“ Because  I was  not  yet  sure  of  you  and  — if  it  had 
been  not  to  come — ” 

“ Ach,  do  not,  please  ! ” she  said.  “ Even  to  think 
of  it  makes  me  yet  afraid  that  thou  art  not  here ! And 
now,  of  Lucy  ! What  was  it  that  she  has  said  to  thee  ? 
That  I — ” 

“ J ust  that  the  news  had  come,  that  you  had  gone  — 
and  that  — ” He  stopped. 

“ And  that  ? ” 

“ That  you  had  no  one  to  help.  That  was  all,  dar- 
ling ! ” He  pressed  her  hand  against  his  cheek.  “ And 
I came  on  that ! And  without  knowing  a word  of  Ger- 
man, either ! ” He  laughed  like  a boy. 

Margot  laughed,  too.  “ It  will  be  good  for  the  Villa 
Wotan  that  you  laugh,”  she  said.  And  then  added, 
thoughtfully,  “ Dear,  true  Lucy  ! ” 
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At  the  house-door,  Lottchen  in  her  white-frilled  cap 
and  apron,  stood  shyly  to  meet  them.  Her  eyes  were 
large  and  her  cheeks  rosy. 

“ It  is  a friend  whom  I much  love,  from  my  mother’s 
country,”  Margot  said,  with  sudden  embarrassment 
before  Lottchen’s  grave  surprise. 

Alston’s  hand  went  out,  but  for  a minute  Lottchen 
did  not  give  him  hers.  Her  eyes  had  brimmed.  But 
suddenly  she  bloomed  with  smiles. 

“ Warum  nicht  ? ” she  said.  “Now  I understand. 
It  is  for  you  to  come  that  the  dear  God  has  been  wait- 
ing, to  answer  all  for  what  I and  Miitterchen  so  long 
have  been  praying.  And  now,  will  you  not  like  coffee?” 

That  night,  before  he  went  back  to  his  hotel,  she 
stood  at  her  father’s  desk,  in  the  soft  light  of  the 
high  gold  sconces.  He  held  her  hands  and  looked  down 
into  her  clear  eyes. 

“ To  go  back  with  thee ! Ach,  no ! It  will  not  seem 
strange,”  she  was  saying  slowly.  “ It  is  why  I am  so 
sure,  because  to  me  it  is  not  strange.  Even  this  ” — 
she  dropped  her  eyes  — “ as  we  are  — so  near  and 
dear — it  is  not  strange.  With  thee,  to  me  is  nothing 
strange.  Perhaps  it  is  because  I go  to  my  mother’s 
land  with  thee.  It  is  as  if  she  has  said  that  it  must  be 
so.” 

“ I am  sure  that  she  has  said  that  it  must  be  so,”  he 
repeated  dreamily,  loving  the  halo  made  by  her  soft 
hair  against  the  light. 

Her  lids  fell  again  under  his  tenderness ; then  lifted 
again,  as  she  drew  a deep  breath. 

“ And  there  is  more  that  to  me  my  mother  has  been 
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saying/’  she  went  on,  again  slowly,  out  of  deeps  upon 
deeps  of  thought.  “ Thou  wilt  understand.  It  began 
when  Denny  has  died,  that  she  has  spoken,  and  it  has 
been  ever  since  growing  clearer,  the  view.  When 
Denny  was  dead,  to  me  it  was  all  fear.  As  I have 
told  thee,  the  old  road  was  quite  lost.  And  now  again 
I have  seen  death  and  — and  I have  not  feared,  be- 
cause— because — ” She  drew  another  deep  breath. 
He  waited  for  her,  his  firm  hands  round  hers.  “ Be- 
cause now,”  she  went  on  haltingly,  “ now  from  my 
own  life,  I see  the  road  high  over  the  hills.  Ach, 
in  life,  it  is  so  wild  and  wide,  we  must  find  the  road.” 

“ My  dearest ! My  dearest,”  he  said. 

But  she  went  on,  her  eyes  still  beyond  him,  on  the 
lights.  “ It  is  quite  plain  and  clear,  the  road  — from 
God  — to  God ! And  thou  and  I — we  — ” 

She  brought  her  radiant  eyes  to  his. 


THE  END 
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